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{Paper read at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Master Bakers at 
Richmond, Va.] 


N the early days the housewife made 
| practically everything. Primitive man 

was essentially a hunter, his wife the 

home-maker. Foodstuffs, — clothing, 
furniture and all cave furnishings, in- 
cluding cutlery and pottery, were of her 
manufacture. Little by little she sur- 
rendered her domain to specialty manu- 
facturers until, in revolutionary times, 
we find the housewife’s industrial activ- 
ities limited to clothing and food. 

At present she spins not, neither does 
she weave, nor refine sugar, evaporate 
salt from brine, make soap, brew beer, 
capture wild yeasts from the air, crack 
corn meal, nor send Johnny with a load 
of wheat to the near-by grist mill. 

What took these processes from the 
household and put them in the factory? 
Just one thing: applied science, which is 
simply another way of saying “the mak- 
ing use of systematized knowledge.” If 
some primitive Haviland or Wedgewood 
had not convinced the cave-dwelling 
housewife that he was a better potter 
than she was, pottery might even now be 
‘70 per cent housewife and 30 per cent 
commercial.” 

But for the loom and the spinning 
jenny—note the whimsical humor of the 
name—this suit I am wearing might be 
homespun. Chemists and mechanical 
engineers are credited .with standardizing 
the preparation of such food products as 
sugar, salt, soda, vinegar, yeast and, 
most important of all, flour. 

The whole development of industry un- 
mistakably shows that the housewife 
maintains her original monopoly until 
she is beaten at her own game. The mo- 
ment some one else does it better she 
loses out. 

This is as true today as it ever was. 
If we can beat the housewife at baking 
bread, that phase of industry will follow 
in the wake of pottery, clothing, sugar, 
soap and the rest. The fact that the 
housewife still bakes about seven loaves 
to our three shows, on the face of it, 
that we have not proved our case. 

The evolution of society is automatic 
and irresistible. There is no opportunity 
or room for argument. It does no good 
to blame the sales department. The 
moment we “outbake” the housewife, no 
power on earth can prevent her elimina- 
tion from the bread-making industry and 
no power on earth can eliminate her un- 
til we do “outbake” her. This being the 
case, let us see where the difficulty lies. 

Our predecessors, the potter, the spin- 
ner and the sugar refiner, undoubtedly 
owe their success to applied science. The 
main cause for the transfer of industry 
from the home to the factory is that the 
professional manufacturer put together, 
year by year, all available knowledge of 
his trade, and in this way insured uni- 
formity of output, reduced the cost of 
manufacture and improved the quality 
of the product. 

Let us take these points up, one by 
one. It is granted that we have achieved 
uniformity of output. No housewife can 
compete with the average commercial 
baker on this point. 

The second point, the cost of manu- 
facture and its consequent sales price 
based thereon, is in our favor. If the 
commercial baker, buying flour by the 
carload and baking a couple of hundred 
loaves at once, cannot beat the house- 
wife on manufacturing cost and _ still 
make a fair profit, he certainly does not 
belong in the manufacturing class. 

And now we come to the improvement 
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in quality. Improvement means “better 
than” not “as good as.” We shall never 
win over the housewife with the argu- 
ment that our bread is as good as hers. 
It must be better and she must be made 
to realize that it is better. Assuming 
that the uniformity of product and cost 
are in our favor, it is a fair presumption 
that the cause of our inability to follow 
in the footsteps of the potter, the spin- 
ner and the refiner is lack in quality. 

I doubt if the actual wholesomeness of 
bakers’ bread is questioned. It is not a 
matter of actual values but of apparent 
values. This is one of the times when, 
as far as practical results are concerned, 
apparent values must be given fully as 
careful attention as actual values. Quality 
to the housewife means something very 
different from the meaning given the 
term by food officials. 

We may feel morally certain that our 
bread is better than hers; it may be bet- 
ter from a physiological point of view; 
we may have the doctors on our side; we 
may have the government food officials. 
All these subsidiary points are helpful, 
but they are not conclusive. Our case is 
decided by the household where the bread 
is consumed. We must prove, not to our 
satisfaction but to theirs, that our bread 
is better than home-made bread. 

As the apparent value of the loaf is 
in question, the test to apply is that of 
the senses—sight, touch, smell and taste. 
To the senses of sight and touch the av- 
erage high-grade bakers’ loaf is wellnigh 
perfect. Tastes differ and some may 
prefer the solid, gummy consistency of 
home-made to the delicate, velvety pile 
of bakers’ bread, but it is difficult to see 
how we can lose on this point. The physi- 
cal perfection of commercial bread re- 
flects the intelligent use of appropriate 
machinery. Mixers for uniformity of 
texture; dividers for uniformity of 
weight; rounders and molders for uni- 
formity of shape, and automatic provers 
for uniformity of size, have proved a 
great help to the industry. Mechanically, 
commercial bread-making seems to leave 
little for future improvement. 

Now that we have narrowed the trou- 
ble to smell and taste, we have by that 
very act limited the problem to one of 
chemistry and bacteriology. If there is 
anything wrong with the smell and taste 
of commercial bread, what is it and what 
causes it? Wherein does the average 
commercial formula differ from the av- 
erage household recipe? Wherein does 
the commercial fermentation differ from 
the treatment given the dough by the 
housewife? 

There are some points of difference, 
that we know. Are we right, or is the 
housewife? Does exhaustive fermenta- 
tion develop or dissipate the features 
which are responsible for smell and 
taste? Have we too many ingredients? 
Are we, as the Canadians claim, trying 
to make a loaf which is more like cake 
than like normal bread? 

All these points should be gone into 
thoroughly, open-mindedly and scientifi- 
cally. Bread is not the simplest thing in 
the world, nor is it especially complex. 
Chemists and bacteriologists have cracked 
much tougher nuts. 

In an industry which has come down 
from time immemorial, it is dangerous 
to take much for granted. The way of 
our forefathers may have been the best 
way, but no harm can be done by ascer- 
taining carefully and _ conscientiously 


whether or not such is the case. Con- 
sider, for example, just one of our ingre- 
dients, yeast. We use, thanks to the ap- 
plied science of Fleischmann, Corby and 
others, a very fine, pure culture of sac- 
charomyces cerevisae. 

As the name indicates, this is a sugar- 
feeding fungus suitable for beer-making. 
We obtained this particular form of 
yeast first from the brewers and now 
from the distillers. It is one of their 
by-products. Does any baker know, actu- 
ally know, whether this yeast which is 
suitable for beer-making, is the most 
suitable for bread-making? It would be 
a remarkable coincidence if such were 
the case. The brewer and distiller want 
alcohol, not carbon dioxide. We want 
carbon dioxide and not alcohol. 

Joergenson, working in Denmark for 
the brewers, has isolated and propagated 
some 25 or 30 different yeasts. Possibly 
one of these might prove better for bread- 
making than the yeast whose very name 
indicates its suitableness for beer-making. 
Possibly research work would show that 
the present yeast is the best in the field. 
The point is, we do not know, and it 
might pay us handsomely to find out. 

Cotton weavers were not content to use 
a dye suitable for woolens. They kept 
their chemists hard at work until a dye 
suitable for their trade was developed. 
And so it should be; no doubt it will be, 
with the bakers. 

Consider flour for a moment. We are 
confronted here with a complex sub- 
stance, containing chemical ferments or 
enzymes. This branch of chemistry is not 
old. Much remains to be done in reduc- 
ing to rule the behavior of these inter- 
esting bodies. On the other hand, much 
has already been done, and the baker who 
neglects to avail himself of the help 
scientific men can give him in his choice 
and handling of flours is deliberately 
accepting a handicap which postpones, 
and perhaps indefinitely, the time when 
he will vanquish his chief competitor, the 
housewife. 

America has many types of wheat, and 
many types of flour. ‘To suppose that we 
must limit ourselves to a few of the many 
is deliberately to accept a serious handi- 
cap in the matter of price. <A _prefer- 
ence for any particular commodity auto- 
matically causes the exaction of a price 
penalty for the use of that commodity, 
and if the preference is uncalled for, the 
price penalty is an avoidable expense. 

We are, in this country, but on the 
threshold of the proper, and justifiable, 
blending of flours. There is absolutely 
no doubt that a loaf of bread better in 
many particulars than the typical com- 
mercial loaf can be produced by the 
scientific blending of flours, provided the 
resultant blend is properly handled in 
the shop. This kind of blending is no 
rough-and-ready sort of affair. It calls 
for wide knowledge of wheats and long 
experience in the actualities of flours. 

Various flours and their blends call 
for various degrees of fermentation. 
This, too, is a matter calling for both 
experience and education. How many 
bakers in this country are as advanced 
in this particular as the bakers of France 
and Germany? Over there, by the way, 
the ratio of bakers’ bread to housewife 
baking is 70 per cent and 30—not 30 
and 70. 

In chemical problems it is necessary 
and right to employ chemical methods of 
solution. If the taste of bread hinges 





































































upon bacteria and organic acids, it is 
idle to suppose that mechanical devices 


will be of any effect. Do not be afraid 
of chemistry. It is the baker’s best 
friend. His industry is based upon it. 
Where would the sugar refiner be today 
if he had shuddered at the thought of 
using bullocks’ blood and quick-lime? 

There was a time when the general 
opinion seemed to be that flour milling 
was entirely a physical process; that 
chemistry was out of place in the flour 
mill. The government officials, in defer- 
ence to the popular clamor, did their 
level best to limit milling to the realm of 
physics, assuming, and endeavoring to 
prove, that the slightest use of chemistry, 
no matter how innocent, was vicious. It 
would have seemed that any one, no mat- 
ter how narrow his point of view, would 
have seen the foolish injustice of such a 
ruling, when it was borne in mind that 
the finished form of flour—bread—is a 
strictly chemical product. 

If the miller can, without injuring his 
product, so handle it in the mill as to 
render possible the making therefrom of 
better bread, should he not be applauded 
rather than indicted? This apparent re- 
luctance to receive new mental impres- 
sions was not allowed to defeat the cause 
of applied science. It did not take the 
Supreme Court long to demolish the tra- 
dition, for tradition it was and nothing 
more. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. has, 
by its elaboration of the chemistry of 
corn, greatly bettered the relative posi- 
tion of that cereal in the markets of the 
world, It has been forced to fight ig- 
norance, prejudice, vested interests and 
apathy, but it has won out, because it 
was right and the other fellows were 
wrong. If, as it claims, an invert sugar 
is better for fermentation than one whose 
inversion must take place in the dough, 
no amount of sentimentality, mental in- 
ertia or blind opposition can prevent it 
from supplanting the one with the other. 

The Proctor & Gamble Co., through ap- 


plied chemistry, has produced a new 
shortening agent. It is a _ vegetable 


stearin with a small unsaturated fatty 
acid content, a peculiarity which does 
away with rancidity. If, as it claims, it 
is a better shortening for bread than 
lard, with so large a content of unsat- 
urated fatty acids as practically to in- 
sure rancidity, it too will win out. Such 
things are, in the long run, absolutely 
automatic. The wise baker is the one 
who senses what is going to happen, be- 
fore it happens. 

And so it goes. At present practically 
every improvement being made in food 
products is based upon chemistry and 
bacteriology. 

With all these new developments going 
on, it is not surprising that the charlatan 
flourishes. Not long ago we analyzed a 
substance bearing a name shrewdly cal- 
culated to arouse the interest of any 
baker. It seems that this “baker’s pana- 
cea” had been advertised and exploited 
in the trade papers, the local right to 
its use having been sold in many cities 
throughout the country at from $3,000 to 
$5,000. 

What do you suppose this wonderful 
substance was? A certain starch, gela- 
tinized. Intrinsically, it was worth about 
two cents a pound. The idea of preserv- 
ing moistness in bread by the use of 
gelatinized starch is as old as any one 
feature of bread-making. 

The most admirable thing about the 
whole business was the consummate 
nerve of the gentlemen who put it over. 
Their success evidently stimulated to 
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action others of the same general type. 
Even now we hear rumors of various, 
devious methods of increasing the mois- 
ture content of bread: humidification of 
the oven by means of steam, partial deg- 
radation of the starch cells in the raw 
flour and many more. 

If our bread is too dry, or too soon be- 
comes too dry, the matter should be in- 
vestigated along the proper lines. The 
research worker is not an imposing gen- 
tleman; he could not put over a big finan- 
cial deal to save his lite—but he won't try 
to charge you $5,000 for the right to use 
geiatinzed starch in bread, nor will the 
manufacturer whose products are put to- 
gether and controled by scientific men. 
You can readily obtain from equally 
reputable scientific men varying Opinions 
on most. difficult points, but tney will be 
honest opinions. ‘The error, when finally 
located, will be found due to the element 
of human falibility, not to rascality. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out 
something which must be pertectly ob- 
vious. tiaving vanquished the housewife 
by means of applied science, our friends 
the potter, the spinner and the refiner 
realized that, to enjoy the fruits of their 
victory, they must make appiied science 
a part of their very existence. An en- 
amel, once formuiated in the laboratory, 
is handled in the pottery under scrupu- 
lous scientific control; a synthetic dye is 
not left to the tender mercies of an ig- 
norant and possibly prejudiced work- 
man; the delicate chemical reactions in 
sugar refining are under constant tech- 
nical care, 

‘The brewers, as a class, have shown a 
fine sense of appreciation of applied 
science. Not a car of malt is untoaded 
at any large, progressive brewery with- 
out a preliminary analytical test of its 
contents, ‘This application of science to 
brewing has resuited in better beer at 
lower cost. Is there any reason to sup- 
pose that what has been done with beer 
cannot be done with bread? ‘The brew- 
ers who have made the most intensive use 
of applied science are the very ones who 
have made the best beer and the most 
money. 

Is there any doubt that the same thing 
will hold true with the bakers? How 
many bakers equal the average brewer in 
actual technical knowledge of the raw 
materials of his trade? Mow many con- 
trol the manufacturing processes as care- 
fully? ‘The brewers have realized more 
fully than the bakers that the simple act 
of installing a so-called “expert” is not 
in itself and of itself going on a scien- 
tific basis. 

It is not to be expected that the tech- 
nical man can revolutionize a business 
unsupported and unguided. All too 
often, when we are told that “applied 
science does not apply to baking,” we 
find that the proprietor and the shop 
chemist are both of them right and at 
the same time both of them wrong. ‘The 
proprictor knows what he wants his lab- 
oratory department to accomplish, but 
knows so little of technical atfairs that 
he cannot even make his aspirations clear 
to his chemist. 

That gentleman may be, and often is, 
a good chemist and industrious. He, 
however, knows so little of the business 
with which he is affiliated that he is quite 
unable to apply his chemical knowledge 
to any useful purpose. 

Such a state of affairs is unfortunate, 
but not hopeless. The answer, of course, 
is more liberal education of both parties. 
Bread-making calls for good chemists; 
it is foolish to try to belittle that side 
of it. But it is not at all impossible to 
give a good chemist a serviceable techni- 
cal education, 

The other suggestion, that of acquaint- 
ing the proprietor with the wonderland 
of chemistry, and especially bacteriology, 
is full of possibilities. Ours is a queer 
sort of a calling; it demands a solid foot- 
hold on established fact, and at the same 
time the play of a lively imagination. 
Chemical and in fact all scientific ad- 
vance calls for imaginative faculties of 
high order. That probably accounts for 
the anachronism we so often see of an 
outsider giving an insider valuable sug- 
gestions about his business. There seems 


to be something about the humdrum of 
petty detail that stifles or kills the imagi- 
nation, and the manufacturer who is de- 
void of imagination might as well close 
the shop, lock the door—and go home. 
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THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


Mediterranean an Active Buyer—Imports 
from Abroad Increase—Disturbed Aus- 
tralian Situation—Crop News Fair 


(By Our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpnon, Dec. 8.—The market has 
again had a decided rally, and cargoes 
have advanced 6d@1s 3d per qr. The 
bull points were the rise on your side, 
adverse weather cables from Argentina, 
and reports of a keen demand from the 
Mediterranean for American hard win- 
ter wheat for early loading. In Liver- 
pool there were also rumors of a possible 
prohibition of Indian shipments, but as 
yet there is no confirmation, 

The shipments last week were surpris- 
ingly heavy, and the proportion heading 
for this country large, but the effect 
was neutralized by the general bullish- 
ness of the outlook, which was increased 
by the definite statement that Australia 
this season must be a buyer instead of a 
seller, as the yield has gone down 175.7 
per cent, 

Argentina is expected to have a large 
surplus, but there will be plenty of cus- 
tomers for it. Europe will also, in the 
nature of the case, be a heavy buyer, 
and it is suggested that high prices might 
draw some Argentine grain to North 
America, 

The solution of the problem depends 
upon the Argentine outturn, and the 
quantity in farmers’ hands in the United 
States, and operators can only move cau- 
tiously pending further developments. 


HEAVY IMPORTS 


The immediate statistical situation is 
this week bearish, as the shipments show 
an increase of 823,000 qrs, the quantity 
from the United States and Canada be- 
ing nearly doubled. The quantity afloat 
has expanded by 470,000 qrs, and the 
total is 730,000 qrs above last year’s fig- 
ures. The week’s imports into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom last week were 105,000 qrs 


in excess of the estimated requirements, 
and the total imports since Sept. 1 show 
an increase of 4,740,000 hundredweights, 
or 18 per cent. 


PARIS—ITALY—-AUSTRALIA 


In Paris offers are more liberal, and 
millers are obtaining wheat from the 
commissariat of stores at prices lower 
than those current in the provinces, 
where there is a more active demand. The 
tone in Paris is weak with quotations 
lower. 

In the country markets native wheat 
continues active and prices are harden- 
ing in sympathy with foreign advices, but 
the need of money in the northern de- 
partments is bringing out more numer- 
ous offers. 

The reduction in the Italian import 
duty to 3 lire is extended to June 30, 
owing to the advance in the price of 
wheat. 

Australian advices state that, owing to 
the action of the government, trade was 
practically at a standstill. In New South 
Wales the fixing of two official prices, 
4s 6d in the metropolis and 4s 2d in the 
country for old crop, caused confusion 
and stagnation. Operators would pay 
5s 2d for shipment and the equivalent 
for new crop, but farmers cannot sell; 
neither will the government sell the 
wheat which has been seized. 

The wheat held in the country is said 
to be far more than sufficient for local 
requirements, The Victorian govern- 
ment has decided to repeal the proclama- 
tion fixing the price of wheat. 


CROP REPORTS 


In the northern portions of Britain 
milder conditions supervened, but gen- 
erally the weather has been boisterous, 
with heavy rains, and in several places 
floods are reported. On low-lying land 
the soil is soaked, and too wet for plow- 
ing, but good progress has been made 
with wheat drilling, and farmers will con- 
tinue to sow until frosts compel them to 
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desist. The early-sown crop looks very 
promising. 

Autumn sowings are about finished 
throughout France, and only a small re- 
mainder will be left for spring sowing. 
On the whole, the acreage is almost nor- 
mal, and in some places it is larger than 
last year. 

Fears have been entertained for the 
sowings owing to the premature advent 
of wintry weather, but it is now mild and 
rainy, enabling the young plant to gather 
strength to meet the vicissitudes of win- 
ter. Threshing proceeds very slowly, 
owing to the shortage of labor, but busi- 
ness is not especially active, as the de- 
mand is only to cover immediate require- 
ments. It is hoped that should the win- 
ter be severe, the government will in the 
spring supply farmers with nitrate of 
soda in order to give vegetation a vigor- 
ous stimulus. ‘This would assure an 
abundant crop, which is absolutely neces- 
sary in view of the complete absence of 
a carry-over from the previous year. 

Weather conditions in Italy are, on 
the whole, seasonable, and the new crop 
has made normal progress. 

Recent advices from Russia indicate 
cold weather in the north. There is no 
material change in the situation, as the 
young plants are fully snow protected, 
and there is no apprehension of damage 
from frost. 

The report of the central statistical 
committee of 68 governments shows that 
7 per cent of the area was up to the 
average, and for the remainder the con- 
dition was above an average. 

Advices from Constantine indicate that 
the rains have been favorable for sowing 
in northern Africa. In Tunis the abun- 
dant rainfall during a period covering 
more than a month has given great satis- 
faction. 

The weather is favoring the outlook 
for the Indian crop as a whole, but in 
some sections more rain is needed. The 
acreage is reported to have been ex- 
tended. 

Australian advices indicate that the 
crop in New South Wales was consider- 
ably improved by the rainfall in October, 
but in Victoria, southern and western 
Australia rains were sorely needed, and 
the crops show a large shortage. 

New South Wales reports splendid 
rains in the central and northern areas, 
and in southern Riverina, but there are 
no complaints of damage or delay of 
harvest. 

In several districts of western Aus- 
tralia, however, rains were heavy. 

The crop estimates are exceedingly 
bullish. The yield of the commonwealth 
is estimated at 25,000,000 bus, against 
103,000,000 in 1913. The New South 
Wales government statistician estimates 
the production in that state at 15,700,000 
bus, and there will be 3,000,000 or 4,000,- 
000 for export to other states. The fore- 
cast for South Australia is 4,664,760. 

Favorable weather for the harvesting 
of wheat in Argentina is reported, and 
the drier conditions have greatly im- 
proved the general outlook. 





Ocean Rates Against Export 

C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md: We are making fair export sales. 
Domestic business is rather quiet in the 
South, and is likely to continue so for 
some time, until the cotton situation is 
put on a healthier basis. Believe that flour 
stocks are moderate in that section, and 
when financial conditions become better, 
volume of sales will be increased. 

Ocean rates continue high and it is 
difficult to get room to some ports at any 
price. Provided ocean rates are to be 
had on anything like a fair basis, we look 
forward to a good export business. 

Millfeed shows an easier tendency, and 
the advent of cold weather will be bene- 
ficial to feed values. 





British Trade Papers Combine 

An amalgamation has been arranged 
between two of the leading English 
grain trade journals, Dornbusch’s Float- 
ing Cargoes Evening List and Beer- 
bohm’s Evening Corn Trade List. It will 
go into effect Jan. 1. , 

The paper will be under the joint 
management of J. S. Holland and W. S. 
Parker, the editors of the amalgamated 
papers. As both these journals are rec- 
ognized authorities, especially as to sta- 
tistical information, the new combination 
should be a great success. 
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A GAME NOT WORTH THE CANDLE 


A report is current to the effect that a 
number of large baking concerns have 
recently been in conference with a view 
to the formation of a purchasing agency. 
Since flour is chief among the raw ma- 
terials used by bakers, such a plan would 
wcessarily have for its principal pur- 
pose the ‘buying of flour at prices even 
lower than those now paid by the larger 
bakers. The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves that bakers have too much sense 
to be drawn into such a scheme, and it 
further believes that the scheme itself, 
f put into operation, would fail. 

\s a matter of fact, nearly all bakers 
distress themselves too much in the mat- 
ter of the price they pay for their flour. 
With some of them the business of se- 
curing flour at the bottom of the market 
ind at the last price concession which 
can be wrested from the miller has be- 
‘ome an obsession. They pay relatively 


mall attention to other items of loaf ~ 


ost, while disputing with a miller, or 
perhaps with half a hundred millers, over 
: matter of ten cents one way or another 

n the price of a barrel of flour,—an 
tem which affects the cost of each loaf 
init of their production as much as one- 
hirtieth of a cent. 

Good business sense, of course, requires 
hat the baker shall buy his flour and all 
ther supplies with judgment and dis- 
rimination, but the ends of good business 
ense are defeated when the baker is so 
irried away with the determination to 
rade the miller out of the last farthing 
hat he finally suffers either in the qual- 
ty of the flour he buys or in coming at 
ist to trade with some unreliable miller, 
ho will, in the end, fail him. 

It doubtless is true that the extreme 
ittitude of many bakers is the result of 

ducation by millers. Five or ten cents 
in the barrel is an item of substantial 
mportance to a miller, who customarily 
works on a thin margin between the 
fixed cost of wheat and the competitive 
selling price of flour. Because of its 
being a large sum to him, he undoubtedly 
has, through his salesmen, greatly empha- 
-ized it as a selling argument in market- 
ing his flour. Thus the baker, although 
i few cents in the barrel is but a trifle 
when reduced to the loaf, has come to 
put great emphasis upon the difference 
hetween $5.50 and $5.55 when he buys 
his flour. 

Some larger bakers have even gone to 
the extreme of building great flour stor- 
ize houses, not with the purpose of in- 
suring either the regularity or the uni- 
formity of their flour supply, but solely 
for the purpose of keeping in position 
to “bear” the market, and, incidentally 
perhaps, in order that they may exercise 
their market “judgment” by stocking up 
when flour is cheap. To every miller old 
enough to have wisdom teeth, this sort 
of “judgment” is recognized as specula- 
tion, but many bakers have not yet rec- 
ognized it as such, and their phrase “the 
right time to buy” has precisely the same 
meaning as the pit trader’s phrase, 
“wheat’s a good buy.” 

The heart of the matter is that, in 
spite of the occasional appearance of 
success of some large bakers, either in 
anticipating market movements or catch- 
ing millers off guard and beating them 
out of a decent margin, there is nothing 
for the ordinary baker in either plan. 
What the speculative buyer makes this 
season he will lose in the next, and what 
the too shrewd buyer makes in his price 
he will usually lose in quality or in some 
other factor of the trade. 

The American baker is today getting 
his flour at the minimum price permitted 
by the current cost of wheat and the ex- 
pense of manufacture. Indeed, the price 
normally paid by bakers is so low that 
numerous milling concerns have long 
since ceased any active effort to sell to 
bakers, and have simply checked the bak- 
ery trade off their list with the one word, 
“unprofitable.” That is just how cheap 


bakers are now buying flour. 
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THE SPECULATION BUGABOO 


The president of a western bakery, in 
a letter which has already been quoted 
in the Northwestern Miller, expresses the 
very common fear of the phantoms raised 
by the word “speculation.” He wants the 
government to “place a ban on the ne- 
farious swindle” of millers’ buying wheat 
futures. Apart from the fact that he is 
thereby inviting the government to step 
in and establish prices, by asking it to 
regulate the terms on which purchases 
for actual consumption may be made, 
this baker has followed the crowd to the 
extent of letting a catch-word distort his 
view of the facts. 

Speculation has become a word to con- 
jure with. Its rise to notoriety has ac- 
companied the odium attached in the pub- 
lic mind to “big business,” “trusts” and 
“wheat corners,” and as with these other 
terms, the actual evil involved has spread 
out like the genie in the fisherman’s bot- 
tle, till it has assumed the proportions of 
a vast and shapeless cloud. This is espe- 
cially true in relation to the wheat trade, 
wherein the formation of occasional cor- 
ners has done much to increase the dread 
of speculation. 

The Northwestern Miller has always 
condemned the working of corners and 
gambling in general, and will always 
continue to do so; but gambling is no 
easy matter to define. A prominent 
London weekly recently devoted many 
pages to letters on “What Is Gambling?” 
with the net result that nobody could 
answer the question at all. Most of the 
correspondents agreed, however, that the 
nature of gambling lay rather in the 
purpose of a transaction than in _ its 
terms, and on this explanation the 
Northwestern Miller is entirely content 
to rest. 

There is no gambling involved in prop- 
er protection against the future. This 
needs constant emphasis, especially 
among bakers. Dependent as they are on 
the price of flour, they have naturally 
come to dread anything which artificially 
and needlessly advances that price. They 
have learned what happens when futures 
are bought in order to produce a corner 
in the market; and this has led many of 
them to decide that all trading in wheat 
futures must be immoral. 

Trading in wheat futures, however, 
like trading in anything else, depends 
entirely on the purpose for which pur- 
chases are made. A man who buys up 
wheat futures on the chance of a rise in 
the market, aiming then to unload at a 
big profit, is clearly a speculator, and 
one who, because his purchases may give 
him the power to force the price up arbi- 
trarily, is a public menace. 

On the other hand, the miller who fails 
to protect himself by hedging his sales 
in wheat futures is, in the long run, 
almost equally dangerous. His credit is 
seriously impaired as soon as it is 
learned that, relying on a drop in the 
spot wheat market which may not take 
place, he is not so protecting himself. 
If he cannot buy the actual wheat, he 
must buy futures or run a risk perilous 
alike to himself and to his customers. At 
times even the wheat future does not 
adequately protect him, as_ frequently 
spot wheat rises to an exceptionally high 
premium over the option. 

Trading in futures has made it pos- 
sible for the miller to do business on a 
much smaller margin than when, for his 
own safety, he had to buy and store great 
quantities of wheat to provide for future 
contingencies. He can to some extent 
forestall the future, and give his cus- 
tomers the benefit of lower prices there- 
by. The baker needs to learn thankful- 
ness for his blessings; and while he may 
legitimately fear the operations of the 
market manipulator, who buys only to 
sell at an unwarranted advance, he must 
recognize that there is a legitimate use 
for proper trading in futures by millers, 
and that he is by no means the last to 
profit from the arrangement. 


GIVING VALUE AWAY 

The bakers of Kansas City have reached 
the conclusion that it is possible to over- 
do the business of attracting consumers 
by giving away presents and souvenirs. 
They have observed that, while a cus- 
tomer may be much gratified by receiving 
a tin matchbox or a near-silver scarfpin 
as a reward for eating a particular kind 
of bread, he may also wonder whether the 
cost of all this generosity does not in 
the end come out of the quality and size 
of the loaf. 

There are two distinct kinds of adver- 
tising in the bakery trade. One, wholly 
legitimate, seeks to enlarge business by 
making known the quality of the bread, 
the cleanliness and efficiency of the plant, 
the value of the delivery service, and so on. 

The other kind of advertising attempts 
to secure and hold customers by favors 
and rewards which have nothing what- 
ever to do with the actual product sold. 
A baker may present a very pretty sou- 
venir as an advertisement of very poor 
bread, and if the recipient uses his judg- 
ment, he may keep the souvenir, but he 
will not go on eating the bread because 
of it. 


Assuming that bakers’ profits on the 
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loaf do not vary greatly when the flour 
market is steady, it i8 clear that loaf plus 
profit means better bread than loaf plus 
profit plus stickpin. Charging the stick- 
pin up to advertising is not satisfactory, 
because it is not the right sort of adver- 
tising. A baker who gains a reputation 
as a giver of attractive presents may win 
fame as a philanthropist, but if he car- 
ries it too far he is bound to create an 
impression that his bread is paying for 
his generosity. 

When a baker spends money for ad- 
vertising, he wants to be sure that he is 
getting full value, and that his advertis- 
ing is not coming back on him like a 
boomerang. 

The Kansas City bakers are acting 
wisely in deciding to curtail expenditures 
for presents and souvenirs. Their busi- 
ness is to make bread, the best bread and 
the largest loaf that will admit of a de- 
cent profit with a fair margin for legiti- 
mate attempts to extend their business. 
In such a business programme the run- 
ning of a gratuitous knick-knack depart- 
ment has little place, and the best in- 
ducement a baker can give to his cus- 
tomers to continue their patronage is full 
value in the loaf for their money. 





are complied with. 
demands. 


instructions from headquarters. 


Immediate Shipment Necessary 





milk and a large quantity of peas, beans and corn meal. 

The contributions will not only load to her limit the ship that has 
been chartered, but will supply a very considerable portion of the cargo 
of another ship to sail about the same time. The value of this contribu- 
tion at the mill is not less than three 
sand dollars; adding freight from mill to Rotterdam it 
four hundred and ninety thousand dollars. 

The next step will be the shipment to Philadelphia. 
thousand bags, the blankets and the condensed milk are 
way, and by December 28 the entire cargo will be in transit. 

Free transportation will be given by the 
made according to directions, which each contributor has received, Those 
who ship otherwise than as directed will do so at their own risk. 

Local railway agents may, in some instances, refuse to issue bills of 
lading, unless conditions other than those 
Contributors should not 
Especially to be avoided 
made, that the flour must be consigned either to the 
sion or the Belgian consul in Philadelphia. 
mer go to another dock than that provided for the 
lief Movement, while instructions from the Commission in London are to 
the effect that no Belgian official be named in connection with relief 
supplies, which must come through purely 
to preserve the letter of neutrality. 

In case of any difficulty in securing free 
tors are urged to telegraph the Northwestern 
acter and giving the name of the objecting railway. The 
be immediately attended to and in due time the local agent will receive 


After forty-two days of good, 
stiff work, which, because of its 
inspiring object, was performed 
with the utmost enjoyment, the 
Northwestern Miller, on Saturday 
last, came to the end of the first 
chapter in the history of the most 
important enterprise it has ever 
undertaken, the Millers’ Belgian 
Relief Movement. This first chap- 
ter was obtaining the flour. 

It announces, with the utmost 
gratification and pleasure, that the 
results have exceeded its earlier 
anticipations. It is impossible to 
give the exact number of barrels 
of flour contributed until those who 
have subscribed minimum amounts 
report their actual shipments, but 
unless these are proportionately 
much less than returns already at 
hand, there will be a total of not 
less than seventy-five thousand 
barrels. In addition to this, the 
cargo will include five hundred 
and fifty pairs of blankets, several 
cases of children’s underwear and 
flannel garments, oyer three hun- 
dred and fifty cases of condensed 


hundred and seventy-five thou- 


approximates 


Over eighty 
already on the 


railways on all shipments 


specified in the instructions 
in any case concede such 
requirement, occasionally 
American Commis 
Shipments made to the for 
Millers’ Belgian Re- 


is the 


American channels in order 
transportation, contribu 


Miller, stating its char 
matter will 


Northwestern 


Within five days from the date of this issue of the 
Miller all shipments intended for the cargo of the Millers’ Belgian Re 
lief Movement should ‘be forwarded, otherwise it is impossible to guar 
antee free transportation. 

As soon as the various shipments can be brought to the terminal in 
Philadelphia, the steamer South Point will begin to load the cargo, and 
when this work is completed, will sail direct for Rotterdam. The edi 
tor of the Northwestern Miller will go to London about the time the 
South Point departs from Philadelphia, secure his credentials and_ in- 
structions from Mr. Hoover, chairman of the American Commission, and 
proceed to Holland, arriving there in time to supervise the unloading. 
He will then accompany the flour to Brussels and deliver it to Mr. 
Brand Whitlock, the American minister. 
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A Great Week—Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement Closes Its Subscription List 
With More Than Enough for Its Cargo—In Response to the Last Call, 
Millers and Their Friends Contribute Generously—Shipping 
Now Going Forward—Railways Give Millers Time 
to Get Contributions Through Free 


The last week of the campaign in be- 
half of the Millers’ Belgian Relief Move- 
ment was notable for the prompt and 
satisfactory manner in which the full 
cargo was more than made up. Accord- 
ing to the announcement made two wecks 
ago, the subscription list closed Dec. 19 
promptly at six o’clock p.m. 

That. afternoon the wires were kept 
busy with telegrams announcing new con- 
tributors, and, when the closing hour 
came, it was evident that the full amount 
had been secured. Later tabulation of 
the returns more than confirmed this es- 
timate. As will be seen by the report 
published elsewhere in this issue, enough 
flour is actually subscribed to fill the 
ship, and many contributors who are re- 
ported for minimum amounts only, have 
yet to be heard from with exact figures. 
Thus far, those received have greatly 
overrun previous estimates. 


A CORRECT REPORT 


As soon as all the returns are in, the 
Northwestern Miller will publish a cor- 
rect and complete report of subscriptions 
received, . Contributors will kindly ex- 
amine the list published this week, and 
if there is any error in the amount cred- 
ited to them, will assist us by reporting 
the same as promptly as possible. 


ADDITIONAL SUPPLIES 


In addition to the flour, the cargo will 
contain 315 cases of Carnation condensed 
milk, the gift of Mr. James J. Hill; 550 
North Star blankets, contributed by the 
North Star Woolen Mills Co. and others; 
600 union suits for children, the gift of 
the Northwestern Knitting Works, manu 
facturers of Munsingwear; several cases 
of flannel garments from the Stout In 
stitute, Menomonie, Wis., besides a quan 
tity of corn meal, beans and peas. 


SHIPPING NEXT 


The subscription list being now closed, 
the entire attention of the Northwestern 
Miller will now be given to getting the 
flour forward as a as possilie, so 


that there will be no delay in shipping, 


from Philadelphia, Bills of lading cov- 
ering 40,000 bags of flour have atready 
been received on this date, Dec. 19. 

Subscribers are urgently requested not 
to delay their shipments, but to get therm 
off just as promptly as possible, thus to 
avoid delays in transit and complica- 
tions on account of non-arrival of flour 
in time to meet the sailing of the ship. 

Shipments should be made strictly in 
accordance with instructions, which every 
contributor has now received, 

They should go forward as quickly as 
possible, and in no case later than Dee. 
28. Shipments made after that date will 
be entirely at shippers’ risk of free de 
livery. 

Do not consign in care of any Belgian 
official, Some local railway agents are 
still laboring under the impression that 
this is necessary in order to insure free 
transportation; this is due to the fact 
that, originally, they received such in 
structions, but these no longer obtain, as 
such agents will learn by applying to 
headquarters, 

In fact, the London Commission, of 
which Mr, Hoover is chairman, especially 
forbids that the name of any Belgian 
official be mentioned in the transaction, 
because the German authorities do not 
consider that flour coming through such 
agencies can be considered neutral, and 
there is some slight danger that flour so 
consigned may be subject to delay or ex 
amination at the frontier. 


FOLLOW INSTRUCTIONS 


If millers will only follow the very 
plain and specific instructions given them, 
without regard to outside advice, they 
will have no trouble whatever in getting 
their flour through free. If the local 
agent does not clearly understand the 
situation, contributors should wire, night 
message, to the Northwestern Miller, and 
the matter will be taken up with head- 


quarters and be adjusted as promptly as 
possible. 
DON'T GET EXCITED 

Alarmed by the orders issued by some 
of the railways to the effect that no flour 
would be carried free after Dec. 20, 
many millers wired the Northwestern 
Miller asking what to do. The reply was 
invariably, “Follow instructions and we 
will guarantee free transportation.” 

Although some local railway agents 
were not aware of the fact, the matter 
of shipping later than Dec. 20 had been 
taken up with the lines entering Phila- 
delphia, the situation fully explained, 
and, as confidently expected, the rail- 
ways promptly agreed to take all ship- 
ments intended for the Millers’ Belgian 
Relief Movement free to destination, pro- 
viding they were made by Dec. 28, as in- 
structed by us. 


RULING DOES NOT APPLY 

The order that no free shipments will 
be accepted after Dec. 20 does not apply 
to flour consigned to Wm. C. Edgar, 
Trustee, Philadelphia, and shipped ac- 
cording to instructions sent from this 
office. 

When this order was issued, the situa- 
tion was presented to the officers of the 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Philadelphia & Reading railways. It 
was explained to these gentiemen that the 
millers’ shipments were held back in 
order to avoid congestion at terminals 
and at the request of the railways them- 
selves, and that the abuses of the free 
transportation privilege, of which they 
very justly complained, were not made 
by the millers, who had not shipped a 
bag of contributed flour until after Dec. 
12, 

The officers of the terminal lines con- 
ferred on the subject, and the following 
telegram from Mr, George D. Dixon, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way, clearly shows the decision arrived 
at. 

Puiavecruia, Pa., Dec. 19. 
Wim. C, Edgar, Minneapolis. 

Your message seventeenth, handling 
flour consigned Wm, C. Edgar, Trustee, 
Philadelphia and Reading docks, Phila- 
delphia, account Belgian relief. Will 
handle this traffic free, if shipped on or 
before Dee. 28, routed Star Union Line 
via Harrisburg and Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway. Hope this will enable 
you to get off all your traffic within this 
period, 

Gronce D. Dixon. 


This very courteous action on the part 
of the lines entering Philadelphia suffi- 
ciently covers the needs of the case, and 
should be an answer to any local agent 
who declines to give free transportation. 

In the case of each shipment, we have 
asked for free transportation specifically, 
and if the local agent has not received 
authority he can get it by applying to 
headquarters, or if he will not wire for 
such instructions, a telegram to the 
Northwestern Miller will get immediate 
action, 

Millers should remember, however, that 
it takes a little time to get orders 
through, and should not be impatient. If 
they will keep cool, all shipments made 
in accordance with instructions will be 
carried through free. 


INTERESTING CONTRIBUTIONS 


Among the interesting subscriptions 
received last week were those of a carload 
of flour from the window glass workers 
of Point Marion, Pa., sent through the 
Jeannette Window Glass Co., and one re- 
ported by Messrs, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
of Knoxville, Tenn,, from the deaf mutes 
of ‘Tennessee. It consisted of 100 bbls 
of flour, raised through Prof. Thomas L. 
Moses, head of the State School for 
Deaf Mutes. 


MORE FREE MARINE INSURANCE 


Mr. F. H. Price, of New York, as 


usual deeply concerned in anything that 
interests the American milling industry, 


has not only himself contributed gen- 
erously to the fund, but has taken up the 
matter of marine insurance with several 
New York insurance managers, the re- 
sult being that the entire amount of ma- 
rine insurance necessary to cover the 
cargo is now subscribed. 

Mr. Hendon Chubb, as already noted, 
acting on behalf of his firm, Messrs. 
Chubb & Son, gave the premium on 
$200,000 of insurance. Messrs, F. Herr- 
mann. & Co., under date of Dec. 10, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Price, write as 
follows: “It is a pleasure to us to have 
the opportunity to co-operate in the work 
in question, and we will gladly comply 
with your suggestion to assume a portion 
of the risk. We might incidentaily state 
that we shall be prepared to contribute 
the premium on any amount up to, say, 
$100,000.” 

The New York office of the St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co, authorized 
Mr. Price to state its desire to contrib- 
ute the premium on the insured value 
of this cargo to the extent of $65,000. 

The Western Assurance Company, of 
Toronto, under date of Dec. 15, by au- 
thority of Mr. W. B. Meikle, general 
manager, donates the premium on $100,- 
000 of the risk. 

Thus the total amount of marine in- 
surance now arranged for is $465,000, 
which will equal the value of the flour 
contributed. This very generous action 
enables the Millers’ Belgian Relief Move- 
ment to ship its flour to Belgium without 
any expense for marine insurance, and 
is an enormous help, very greatly appre- 
ciated by the Northwestern Miller. 

Later the Northwestern Miller will at- 
tempt to acknowledge in detail the very, 
very many generous acts on the part of 
various individuals in connection with 
this undertaking, but at the moment, 
neither time nor space is available for 
this purpose, although the director of 
the movement is overwhelmed by these 
voluntary and gracious proofs of the 
interest and good will of all concerned. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: Dec. 20 Dec, 21 

Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1913 1912 
.- 371,685 361,685 329,700 367,495 
10,025 14,375 23,700 15,095 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 


Milwaukee ..... 13,500 14,500 14,000 15,995 

Totals ......3956,210 390,460 367,400 398,585 
Outside mille®..178,355 ...... 170,680 cc 

Ag'gate sprg.573,5665 ...... 637,980 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 34,200 33,600 21,700 15,400 
St. Loulsf ..... 561,000 651,000 39,900 39,600 
eee 131,650 119,450 121,300 133,850 


eeeceous 15 200 16,000 15,600 15,600 
605e0 11,900 14,200 11,850 11,400 
esecces 18,500 19,500 20,000 19,500 


Detroit 
Rochester 
Chicago 


Kaneas City.... 57,750 63,100 32,300 41,500 
Kansas Cityt... ..... 220,925 139,930 147,100 
TOROGS cecrioes .700 33,800 30,700 27,800 





64,720 77,294 65,530 
75,300 72,445 76,110 
26,325 ...... 


TOMGGE setvvase 
Nashville** 
Seattle 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to the North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule: Dec. 20 Dec. 21 





Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1913 1912 

Minneapolis ...... 82 £0 72 72 
Duluth-Superior 40 66 42 
Outside mills* 70 62 69 
Average spring.. 73 73 69 70 
Milwaukee ........ 69 64 60 82 
St. Louls ° . &4 80 653 36 
Be. BOM cccccsess OF &5 66 66 
Buffalo ... . oss OC 87 &8 97 
Detroit... ssseee B6 S9 93 93 
Rochester ........ 60 71 60 55 
eo er coe 66 68 60 
Kansas City sosen OE 75 63 53 
Kansas Cityt and . S5 65 75 
....,. MP eee . 60 70 64 58 
WOHOGSS ciccce cos 63 68 57 
Nashville**® ... . 64 60 56 54 
Seattle ... coeess OD 55 . we 
Average ........ 73 73 65 #8 
Minnesota-Dakotas 73 73 69 70 
Other states ...... 73 72 67 67 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, average ca- 
pacity 43,560 bbls. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma milis outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern milis, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
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MANY EXPORT TROUBLES 


Export Business Faces Puzzling Conditions— 
Cable Costs Heavy—Carriers May 
Not Fulfill Contracts 

New Yorx, N. Y., Dec. 21.—The some- 
what exaggerated export demand for 
flour and the anxiety of millers to get 
a share of the business is likely to bring 
trouble upon those who fail to recognize 
the radically changed basis upon which 
export business in flour is now being 
handled, and the many complications 
which are arising almost daily to add to 
the chances of loss rather than gain 
through attempts to do export business. 

For example, the cost of cables, owing 
to the prohibition of certain codes, is 
vreatly in excess of what it is in normal 
times, and may lead to large expenditure. 
this may be all wasted because of the 

ability of the seller to comply with 
ome condition in transportation over 

-hich he has no control. 

An instance of this has arisen in con- 
ection with a part of the 250,000 bbls 
of flour on which Holland recently re- 
uested bids. Bids were to be submitted 
» Holland importers c.i.f. Amsterdam 
nd Rotterdam. The Holland govern- 
iient having secured the freight room, it 
as necessary to find what the rate was 
nd base prices accordingly, and no ship- 
vent could be made without official gov- 
rnmental privilege being granted. 

\ mill receiving part of the award was 
ibled by the importer through whom it 
orked that the necessary shipping privi- 
ge had been granted, yet the repre- 

ntative of the Holland-America Line 

the shipping point claimed he had no 
ich instructions, and that if he did not 
ceive them by a specified date he would 
icel the booking at the rate on which 
rice was made, and put in force another 
ite 1ée higher. This would, of course, 
ive made it impossible for the shipper 

forward the flour at anything but a 
ss. The cable costs in this transaction 
mounted to over $100. 

There is also the possibility of some 
‘eamship companies refusing to keep 
heir contracts, as has been shown by one 
if the lines running to Greek ports. 

In this case the miller booked his 
reight, but later found that the steam- 
hip line refused to live up to its con- 
ract. The miller next made another con- 
tract with the same line at a considerable 
idvance in rates. Then the ships of this 
line were found to be in the hands of new 
owners, who refused to recognize this 
ontract. 

The miller now faces the question 
whether he wishes to ship his flour at a 
till higher rate, which on the total ship- 
ment would mean an increase of about 
$20,000, or will take the chance of being 
sued by the purchaser for defaulting on 
his contract to deliver the flour. 

According to good authority the ship- 
per has no recourse against the carrier 
unless he ships the flour, and by so doing 
establishes his loss; and if he does this 
there is a strong possibility that he can- 
not collect even if he should win his suit 
against the carrier. 

In view of these and many similar 
complications, it might not be a bad plan 
for all millers to insist on making quota- 
tions only on the basis of seaboard points 
for export. 





W. QUACKENBUSH. 





Official War Risk Rates 


The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington, D. C., has sent out the fol- 
lowing schedule of rates, dated Dec. 15: 

Rates from any ‘ports in the United 
States to any ports in the world, other 
than those named in the special list, or 
vice versa, are as follows: 

Cargo—Freight and advances: between 
ports of the United States, its posses- 
sions, or any non-belligerent ports in the 
Western Hemisphere, % of 1 per cent; 
to other non-belligerent ports not north 
of Havre in Europe, nor east of Sicily in 
the Mediterranean, % of 1 per cent; to 
all other ports, 1 per cent. 

Vessel—Voyage risks: (by voyage, 
meaning from port of loading to not more 
than two ports of discharge) between 


ports of the United States, its posses- 
sions, or any non-belligerent ports in the 
Western Hemisphere, % of 1 per cent; 
to other non-belligerent ports not north 
of Havre in Europe, or east of Sicily in 
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the Mediterranean, 5% of 1 per cent; 
other ports, ¥% of 1 per cent. 

Vessel—Time: time policies to be issued 
for a period of 90 days only, rate 1% 
per cent. If the insured agrees to a war- 
ranty, reading: “Warranted using only 
non-belligerent ports in the Western 
Hemisphere,” rate % of 1 per cent. 

All rates subject to change without 
notice and effective from the date hereof. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Holiday Quiet Dominates Flour—Prices Ad- 
vanced in Sympathy with Cash Wheat— 
Snow Helps Growing Crop—Mill- 
feed Steady 

{Special Telegrams to the Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject te confirmation.) 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Prices on 
flour have been advanced 10 to 25c per 
bbl over the limits at the close of the 
week, due to the great strength in cash 
wheat in all positions. 

There appears to be no special im- 
provement in the trade, either locally or 
for export. Every one, however, is watch- 
ing the wheat market. 

Export demand for wheat is again 
enormous, and Monday and today sales 
were claimed of between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000 bus. 

Ocean freights continue to advance, 
and room is very scarce. 

A. L. Russex. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 22.—Spring pat- 
ents were advanced Monday on account 
of higher wheat. Minneapolis patents 
were quoted $6.60; country patents, 
$6.25@640; special short patents, $6.85 
@7,—all in wood. 

Spring first clears scarce and higher at 
$5.50@ 5.60, in sacks; Kansas hard pat- 
ents, $5.50@6.25; fancy Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Indiana ranged to $6.50, in wood. 

Millfeed in quiet demand and 25c 
higher ton in 100's on spring and winter 
bran and mixed feeds; other feeds steady. 


Louis W. DePass. 


Toreno, Ouro, Dec. 21.—The weather 
has turned colder. More snow fell Sun- 
day night, giving ample protection for 
the wheat. 

As for damage from Hessian fly, we 
shall have to await growing period in 
spring to determine this definitely. There 
is known to have been some damage in 
spots in Indiana, but there is believed to 
be comparatively little in Ohio. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 22.—A further 
fall of snow over the Southwest Sunday 
supplied added protection to the growing 
wheat, and the situation is much more 
satisfactory in the eastern part of 
Kansas. 

The total fall of snow in the past 
eight or 10 days has been from eight 
inches to a foot. The fall is not so heavy 
in the western part, but is sufficient to 
be of material benefit. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Cuicaco, I1n., Dee. 22.—The flour 
trade appears to be more inclined to 
await a readjustment of values than was 
true last week. The strength shown in 
wheat has brought about an advance of 
from 10@15c on most grades of flour. 
There is a reduced demand for most mill 
products, C. H. CHatren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 22.—The con- 
tinued big advance in the market re- 
stricts new business in flour, and this 
situation is emphasized by the fact that 
cash premiums in the Southwest are ad- 
vancing much more rapidly than else- 
where. Mills are following the market 
closely in their quotations. 

R. E. Srervie. 


Puttavecpnia, Pa., Dec. 22.—Flour 
held higher by the mills, but buyers 
show very little interest, and no business 
has been reported at any advance in 
prices. Samue  S, Danie.s. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Dec. 22.—Flour de- 
mand extremely quiet. Millers advanced 
prices 10c. Some export sales, but total 
volume light; millfeed prices firm but 


quiet. Perer Deruten. 
Battmmore, Mp., Dec. 22.—Flour is 


rising with wheat, but, generally speaking, 
domestic buyers, who have been looking 
for a break, have been disappointed. 


Millfeed is as strong as last quota- 
tions, but comparatively quiet. 

Wade Gardner, of Gardner's Bakery, 
Norfolk, Va., with distributing branch at 
Baltimore, is said to have bought a year’s 
supply of flour, 15,000 to 20,000 bbls, 
from certain mill representatives while 
here late last week, but further particu- 
lars are not yet obtainable. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





HOUSE PASSES GRAIN BILL 


Bill Establishing Cotton and Grain Stand- 
ards for Warehousing Passes by Two- 
Thirds Majority 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—The House of Representa- 
tives has passed by a two-thirds majority 
the cotton and grain warehousing bill. 
It includes licensed grain inspection and 
standards, 

Artruvr J. Donor. 





Another Bakery Joins Merger 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Herschmann & Bleier, one 
of largest wholesale bakers here, has be- 
come a part of the Cushman bakery 
merger. This further restricts this 
market. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





WHEAT SALES STILL MOUNT 


Exporters Flock into Chicago Market on 
Moderate Breaks—Sales Tuesday, 2,000,- 
000 Bus—Large Outward Rail 
Shipments Predicted 
Cuicaco, Iit., Dec, 22.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Developments in the Chicago 
cash wheat trade the past few days have 
been the most important of the year. 
When prices for future contracts were 
advanced sharply the closing day of last 
week and Monday of this weck, the gen- 
eral trade was given to understand that 
the market was advancing too fast for 

the exporters. 

This morning there was selling in the 
Chicago market by the seaboard, which 
was regarded as reselling by some of the 
foreign holders. On a moderate break in 
prices export operations began on a 
larger scale than before. The whole trade 
was forced to change front and follow 
an exciting advance, with December con- 
tracts up to $1.265,, May over $1.29. 

Following moderate export sales of 
300,000 bus Monday, export houses here 
sold today about 2,000,000 bus of wheat. 
During all the advance, cash wheat prices 
have continued to rule over December 
contracts. Big shipments of wheat out 
of Chicago by rail before January are 
predicted. C. H. Cuacren. 

Nominating Committee Named 

Curicaco, Inn., Dec. 21.—In accordance 
with the articles of organization of the 
Millers’ National Federation, as revised 
at the recent meeting at Chicago, Presi- 
dent Mennel has appointed the following 
as a committee to place in nomination 
for president the names of two candi- 
dates: Charles B. Jenkins, chairman, 
Noblesville, Ind; John S. Pillsbury, Min- 
neapolis, Minn; F. P. Meyer, St. Louis, 
Mo; L. R. Hurd, Wichita, Kansas, and 
A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis. The 
names of the two candidates to be sub- 
mitted by this committee must be re- 
ported to Secretary Husband not later 
than Jan. 10. C. H. Cuatien. 





Pillsbury Square as a Die 

Commenting on the suit recently de- 
cided in his favor, which arose from the 
Leiter wheat corner of 1898, Joseph Lei- 
ter, of Chicago, in a newspaper interview, 
said: 

“I should like to correct the impres- 
sion that C, A. Pillsbury had anything to 
do with the Judas play against me. He 
did not. He was in the pool, but he was 
straight as a die.” 





Exports Grain and Grain Products 

The following statement, prepared by the 

Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 

merce, shows the quantity of grain and 

grain products exported from the United 

States during November and the 11 months 
ending Nov. 30 (000's omitted): 

Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to 

Nov., Nov. 30, Nov., Nov. 30 

1914 1914 1913 1913 


Flour, bbis..... 1,485 10,807 1,273 11,137 
Wheat, bus....19,182 144,371 3,850 93,636 
Corn, bus...... 2,122 10,525 422 43,961 
Oats, bus...... 7,088 29,862 18 6,172 
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ARGENTINE REPORTS GOOD 


Reaping Begun Under Favorable Conditions 
—Prospects Said to Be Excellent— 
Yield Reported Good 


Buenos Ares, Dec. 21.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Harvest prospects are excellent, as 
reaping began in favorable weather. The 
yield is generally reported as excellent. 


Ernesto Danvers. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 

The attached table gives the wheat, corn 
and linseed crops, and the yearly exports, 
of the Argentine Republic, as officially re- 
ported, the figures being in millions of 
bushels, and showing the total yield by crop 

years and the exports by calendar years: 
-—Wheat— -—Corn— -Lins'd— 
Crop E'pts Crop E’pts Crop E'pts 
bus bus bus bus bus bus 
1913-14... 129 +103 354 +190 40 t41 


1912-13... 198 *97 67 °190 44 *20 
1911-12... 166 ¢84 295 5 23 316 
1910-11... 146 78 28 5 23 13 
1909-10... 131 69 175 105 28 24 
1908-9... 156 92 177 89 41 35 
1907-8... 192 134 136 67 43 42 
1906-7... 156 99 72 50 33 30 
1905-6... 135 83 195 106 23 21 
1904-5... 151 105 141 87 29 26 


*Exports calendar year 1912. tExports 
calendar year 1913. tExports calendar year 
1911, 





Bakers in Conference at Chicago 

A dozen or more leading bakers are 
reported to have held a meeting in Chi- 
cago, at Hotel Sherman, on Dec. 4, for 
the consideration of important business. 

Among those present were Samuel Mc- 
Donald, Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co; B. 
Howard Smith, Consumers Bread Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; William H. Horn, H. 
Horn Baking Co., Davenport, Iowa; Jay 
Burns, Jay Burns Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb; W. E. Long, Los Angeles, Cal; 
lL. L. Gilbert, L. L. Gilbert Baking Co., 
New Haven, Conn; George Freeman, 
George Freeman Baking Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich; Mr. Bower, Campbell-Sell Baking 
Co., Denver, Colo., and George F. Clarke, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The object of the meeting has not been 
disclosed, but it is understood that there 
are possibilities of important develop- 
ments following this initial conference. 





Canadian Elevator Burns 

Careary, Atta. Dee. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—Damage_ estimated at $35,000 
was caused early this morning when the 
elevator at Macleod operated by the 
Macleod Flouring Mills, Ltd., with some 
20,000 bus of wheat, was destroyed by 
fire. 

The origin of the outbreak is a mys- 
tery, and when discovered the whole of 
the bottom story was blazing and flames 
were pouring from the top stories. Three 
valuable horses were lost, and a quantity 
of Canadian Pacific Railway _ rolling 
stock had a narrow escape. 

The building, which had a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus, was valued at $18,000 and 
was fully covered by insurance. A con- 
siderable portion of the contents was 
also covered. 

Nearly $50,000 damage has been done 
in Macleod through mysterious fires dur 
ing the past month. 

D. O. McHovwr. 
Nebraska Mill Fire 

The entire plant of the Loomis (Neb.) 
Grain & Milling Co. burned Dee. 4, with 
total loss on plant and contents, approxi- 
mating $40,000. The fire, of unknown 
origin, was not discovered until the en- 
tire interior of the mill was in flames. 

The mill had a capacity of 125 bbls 
and was owned by a corporation in which 
the principal interest was held by Bruce 
& Gibbons, Bertrand, Neb., and two local 
lumber companies. John A. MeGuire, 
formerly of Kansas City, Mo., was man 
ager. 

Embargo on Exports 

Tortevo, Ono, Dec. 21.—Millers here 
received word Dec. 19 from the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine that owing 
to recent war developments it could not 
accept any further shipments to Aber- 
deen, Dundee, Leith or other northeast- 
ern British points until further instruc- 
tions. 

Also, in view of difficulty in getting 
coal and labor and on account of serious 
congestion existing at Liverpool and Lon- 
don, shipments to those points must be 
discontinued until further notice. 

W. H. Wieorn, Jr, 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 10,100 bbls. The output (week 
ending Dec. 19) was 371,685 bbls, against 
329,700 in 1913, 367,495 in 1912, and 279,- 
340 in 1911. 

A marked decrease is expected this 
week, as all mills will be closed over 
Christmas. This week, a year ago, the 
output was 227,545 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Dec. 20 Dec. 21 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1913 1912 
Minneapolis ...... 82 80 72 72 
Outside mills ..... 65 70 62 69 


Important Minneapolis mills last week 
increased their. flour sales somewhat. It 
was the 5c advance in wheat that brought 
in the business. Prices of patent and 
clears were advanced 20@25c. However, 
some buyers, responding quickly, were 
able to place orders on the old basis 
after each 10¢c advance. While sales for 
the week on an average showed some in- 
crease, they probably did not equal the 
output by 10 or more per cent. 

Mill managers continue to complain of 
the volume of business done since Sept. 
1 as being under expectations. Yet, at 
this time of year, trade is always slow 
and reduced in volume. It is inventory 
time and buyers are reluctant to load up 
with flour until after Jan. 1. Credits 
with many buyers are also more or less 
restricted. 

The buying last week seemed to come 
principally trom the East, the West not 
taking much flour and it was usually in 
small lots. Few bakers took flour, sales 
being mainly to jobbers, or what is called 
family trade, 

The number of orders on the books of 
the large mills is a good deal below the 
quantity usual at this date. 

While buyers are commonly reported 
as being convinced that prices are not 
likely to decline much, they are unwilling 
to buy, and are pursuing a policy of 
procrastination. 

Shipping directions improved consid- 
erably during the week. Aside from the 
advance in flour stimulating buyers to 
send in instructions, millers were active 
in insisting upon them, 

Here and there moderate-sized lots of 
flour were sold for export. In one case, 
London took 4,000 bags of first clear, and 
Baltic markets 2,500. However, with 
ocean rates soaring and wheat advancing, 
business was usually impossible. The 
withdrawal of rates to London and Liver- 
pool further complicated the foreign situ- 
ation, 

Though some mills are in a position to 
offer both first and second clears for 
prompt shipment, usually mills are sold 
ahead, and in some cases not quoting 
prices at all. These grades are firmly 
held. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $5.90 
@6A40 per 196 lbs in wood. 

. ” 


Minneapolis mills are doing a good 
mixed-car business in millfeed, but job- 
bers report light demand for straight 
cars. ‘The usual holiday dullness pre- 
vails, with no prospect of an improve- 
ment until after Jan. 1. 

Mills are holding their asking prices 
firm for future shipment. ‘They are ask- 
ing $22@23 for bran and standard mid- 
dlings, January-February, with. jobbers 
bidding about $21.50. Since the mills 


have their surplus production sold, they 
declare there is no incentive for them to 
shade prices to effect further sales. 


Flour middlings and red dog are very 
scarce for prompt and future shipment, 
with asking prices firmer than on lighter 
feeds. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings for prompt shipment in mixed cars 
at $21@21.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; flour middlings $26@26.50; 
red dog, 140-lb sacks, $30. 


MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 24 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Dec. 22: 


Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
c, E and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Yerxa, 


A, B, Anchor, 


Andrews & Thurston's mill. 
FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total ca- 
pacity of 45,425 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 19 they made 178,000 
bbls of flour (representing 801,000 bus 
of wheat), against 171,000 in 1913. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 3,476,000 
bus, a decrease from tne preceding week 
of 987,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 467,000 bus and at Duluth, 
520,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
19, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
2,882 3,377 4,260 1,898 2,393 
594 1,313 1,677 630 697 
eonecss @ 3 476 4,690 5,937 2,528 2,900 
bonded. 16 82 110 67 6 


eae each 3,492 4,7 772 6,047 2,595 2,906 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 19, in bushels (000's 
omitted), were: 
1914 1913 1912 1911 1910 
17,676 17,516 16,447 18,189 13,683 
8,653 10,778 4,350 6,639 3,011 
Totals ... 26,329 28,294 20,797 
Duluth, b'd’d 4s 444 435 


Minneapolis .... 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, 











Totals 


Minneapolis 
Duluth .... 















24,828 16,594 
123 62 


26,377 





Totals ... 28,738 2 2 24,951 16,656 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to Dec. 19, 
1914, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1914 1913 1912 1911 

Minneapolis .. 60,588 650,234 63,257 48,992 
Duluth .oscsoe 47,346 49,669 61,369 22,987 
., MT ETRE 107,934 99,903 124,626 71,979 
Duluth, bonded 1,061 2,392 2,298 2,137 
Totals ..s00+ 108,995 102,295 126,924 74,116 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 


With snowy, cold weather, farmers’ de- 
liveries at interior points in the North- 
west have been reduced somewhat in the 
last week, and are light, though perhaps 
no more so than in most years. Receipts 
at Minneapolis for the week decreased 
466,000 bus. However, they are expect- 
ed to continue at fairly good volume, 
anyway until after Jan. 1. The relatively 
lower prices at Minneapolis than in other 
markets are expected to cut down re- 
ceipts from the Southwest. 

Klevator managers have not been satis- 
fied as to the source from whence the 
big receipts of Minneapolis have been 
coming. After careful investigation, 
conclusion has been arrived at that the 
bulk of the Minneapolis receipts have 
come from independent and farmers’ ele- 
vator companies. These companies have 
not the best facilities for borrowing 
money and it is believed that this fact 
has induced them to ship to terminal 
markets a great deal more freely than 


have the big Minneapolis elevator com- 
panies. 

Up to this time the line elevator com- 
panies appear to have not drawn very 
heavily on their country stocks. One rea- 
son for this is that in August, when the 
effects of the European war were feared, 
they engaged a great deal of time money 
at 6 per cent. The companies have this 
money, and, since a are unable to re- 
invest it, they are inclined to keep wheat 
back in the country. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop of the Northwest in 1914, with compari- 


sons. The figures are in millions: 
7—1914—,, -—-1913— 
Acres Bus Ac’s Bus’12 ‘11 '10 °09 
Minnesota .. 4.0 42 4.1 67 67 44 64 94 


N. Dakota... 7.2 82 7.6 79 144 73 39 91 
S. Dakota... 3.4 31 3.7 SS _ 58 15 47 48 








Totals ....14.6 154 15.4 179 #263 132 150 233 

*Trade estimates were 300 million or over. 

EFFECT OF ADVANCE IN FLOUR RATES 

Figuring on the basis of 270 lbs of 
wheat to the barrel of flour, a Minne- 
apolis miller estimates that the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
granting a 5 per cent increase in rates 
from the Mississippi River to the sea- 
board is equivalent to an advance of 3%¢c 
per bbl. 

Lake rates on wheat to Buffalo are not 
affected. The average water rate on 
wheat for 10 years, Duluth to Buffalo, is 
reported at 24%c per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo millers are seeking to get a 
lower rate on flour east of there, claim- 
ing to be at a disadvantage in rates as 
compared with Minneapolis. Millers here, 
however, say that the recent advance will 
give Buffalo millers an advantage of 27c 
bbl over Minneapolis on shipments east- 
ward. 

OPPOSE SIXTY-DAY EXCHANGE 

There is a good deal of discussion 
among millers and exporters of the 
Northwest as to whether they shall sell 
flour to the United Kingdom on _ the 
basis of 60-day drafts, or shall sell sight 
or three-day sight. 

Two large milling concerns in Minne- 
apolis have taken a pronounced position 
against going back to 60 days. One of 
these companies in the main is requiring 
importers to buy on reimbursement terms 
at New York. The other is not deviat- 
ing from sight or three-day sight terms. 
Two other large companies are selling 
on the basis of 60 days, but in one case 
3d more per sack is asked for 60 days 
than where the exchange is drawn on 
sight or three days. Some of the smaller 
interior mills and exporters are selling 
on a 60-day basis. 

In selling to the Continent, reimburse- 
ment at New York is generally asked. 


MINNESOTA BAKERY SCHOOL 


The understanding has been that the 
University of Minnesota would open a 
bakers’ technical school at the State Agri- 
cultural College, in St. Paul. The plan 
was to provide a regular course for bak- 
ery students and to install a_ fully 
equipped bakery. To do this, an ade- 
quate appropriation would have to be 
asked for from the state legislature. 

It has recently been decided to give 
up the plan temporarily. President Vin- 
cent is impressed with the importance of 
such a school, and, while regretting that 
it cannot now be undertaken upon a 
comprehensive scale, says that the de- 
cision arrived at does not mean _ that 
some small beginning may not be made. 

BALTIC OCEAN RATES HIGHER 

The Scandinavian-American Line has 
advanced its Baltic rates from New York 
to 65c per 100 Ibs. The Norwegian- 
American Line is quoting 60c to Nor- 
wegian points only, with no space avail- 
able until March. The Wilson Line is 
asking 70c, to Norwegian points only. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 


‘With durum wheat advancing most 
every day and spot No. 1 selling around: 
$1. 421, ‘the belief obtains that should 
present conditions continue, farmers of 
the Northwest, as well as elsewhere, will 
next spring be induced to sow an unusu- 
ally large acreage of this wheat. 

With the heavy advance in durum 
wheat during the week, mills are not try- 
ing hard to sell durum flour. The busi- 
ness done is very small. Millers report 
that they can get better prices abroad 
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than domestic buyers will pay. Nominal 
quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, are: semo- 
lina, $6.70@7, bbl, jute; patent, $6.20@ 
6.90; first clear, $5@5. 25. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are in improved demand at 
about 39¢c bu, bulk, Minneapolis. 

Guy M. Hamm and R. J. Maher, Iowa 
salesmen for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., have been in the city in the last few 
days. 

G. C. Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., and Otto Bresky, of 
Bresky Bros., broker, Boston, are in Min- 
neapolis. 


The Helena (Mont.) Milling Co. has 
incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. 
Principals are C. G. Evans, P. B. Bart- 
ley and Z. T. Wilson. 

The Bay State Milling Co. has erected 
large signs at Winona, Minn., on which 
its brand “Wingold” is featured, so that 
passengers on trains going both north 
and south cannot fail to read them. 

Aretus Yale, auditor for the Columbia 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, died Dec. 20. 
He was connected with the grain trade 
about 25 years. Mr. Yale was born in 
Quebec 57 years ago. A son and daugh- 
ter survive him. 

J. E. Templeton, state grain inspector 
of Montana, reports 414 elevators in that 
state with a total capacity of 12,500,000 
bus. Of this number, 67 are controlled 
by farmers’ companies and 199 by line 
companies. The remainder are owned by 
mills, grain firms and others. 

The rate of interest on strong grain 
paper at Minneapolis is on the basis of 
5Y, per cent. The banks are well loaned 
up, and are holding firmly for this rate. 
Possibly there are instances where very 
strong concerns have obtained. money 
slightly below 5Y, per cent, but they are 
rare. 

Minneapolis banks report an increase 
in the volume of 60-day London exchange 
offered by millers and flour exporters. At 
the same time, certain of the large mills 
are adhering to either sight or three-day 
sight exchange, or are requiring reim- 
bursement terms at New York. foreign 
exchange is easy and tending downward. 

Prominent millers in the Northwest 
are emphasizing the importance to the 
flour manufacturer, of not only holding 
firm for reasonable prices, but of figur- 
ing in a carrying charge where flour is 
wanted for shipment beyond 60 days. The 
manager of one of the largest concerns 
in Minneapolis yesterday stated that his 
company would not deviate from this 
policy in the least; that if the other mill- 
ers wanted the business at unremunera- 
tive prices they could have it. He felt 
certain that the premium on good milling 
wheat, because of increasing scarcity, 
would gradually mount up, and that it 
was only self-preservation to pursue a 
conservative course and reject all flour 
business which did not represent a safe 
price. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


A letter from George G. Smith, writ- 
ten at Ottawa, Kansas, states that he has 
recovered from his recent critical illness. 

The _ recently incorporated Helena 
(Mont.) Milling Co., expects to have its 
200-bbl mill ready for operation by 
March 1. H. A. Thurston will be head 
miller. 

All the Minneapolis mills will be closed 
Thursday afternoon for Christmas, and 
will remain idle until Saturday morning. 
A few of the smaller ones will not start 
until Monday. 

H. R. Wollin, for eight years with the 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapolis, 
has been engaged by the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co. as its wheat buyer 
and elevator man. 

William L. Humason, for many years 
in the internal revenue service, with 
headquarters at Mankato, has retired be- 
cause of a change of the deputy collector 
in the Minneapolis district. Mr. Huma- 
son in early days was a head miller on 
the Falls. 

The J. L. Willford Machine Co., Min- 
neapolis, reports orders received for its 
automatic stroke measuring machine 
from Wells (Minn.) Flour Milling Co; 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee; 

(Continued on page 791.) 
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Millers reported varying experiences 
in connection with last week’s advances 
in the wheat market; some found buying 
rather stimulated by the higher quota- 
ons, while others declared that their 
rade appeared to be shut out by the ad- 
ince. On one point, millers appeared in 

vreement, that the final advance Satur- 
iay could have no result but to frighten 
uyers out for the present. 

Generally, the millers who reported 

ither better interest among buyers were 

1 the majority. Most active mills managed 
» sell the equivalent of their output, and 
everal reported a gain in booked orders. 
!his, considering the period of the year, 
hows trade to be not particularly bad. 

Some millers said salesmen reported 
hat customers believed they could buy 
heaper after the first of the year. A 
ew mills reported fair bookings for Jan- 
uary Shipment. 

BUSINESS SCATTERED 

Business is scattered, but with little to 
irger eastern markets. As for New 
York, millers who are usually in closest 
ouch with that market say the ideas of 
uuyers are 30@40c too low. 

There were reports that the trade there 
would be interested in flour at $5.25@ 
3.40, but these prices are of not much 
interest to millers selling at $5, bulk, 
Kansas City, the discrepancy amounting 
to 40@55e bbl. 

* * 

Cables are active, and some mills re- 
port good bookings at satisfactory prices 
to both United Kingdom and Continent, 
principally England and Norway. 

* * 

Prices on flour were marked up 20@ 
30c last week. At the close of the week, 
city mills were asking $5, bulk, for 95 
per cents, and $5.30, bulk, for short pat- 
ents. Some flours from the country were 
traded in at $4.75, bulk, but larger in- 
terior mills are pricing 25c higher. 

* * 

Feed is a sluggish market. Interior 
millers are selling bran in mixed cars, 
and the surplus is largely being taken by 
Texas at 2@5c over Kansas City price 
basis. Shorts are still scarce, but demand 
is rather less active. 

~ * 

Wheat is in lighter movement. Prices 
advanced 3@5c on the week here, and an 
equal or greater amount in the interior. 
Kansas and Oklahoma wheat prices are 
now based on the high Gulf export bids, 
which force them to substantial pre- 
miums over Kansas City. In central 
Kansas, millers have to pay 3@4c more 
for wheat than the price at Kansas City, 
less freight. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The following table shows the flour 
output of all Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to the 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Eee WOON 20sec sesssivvrrs 57,750 81 
Week previous .....+6--+.+4- 4 93,100 75 
TOF BBO cevsescsscccccese BR,800 63 
TWO Years AGO ...ccesccees 41,500 53 


MARKET BARE OF CLEARS 
Clear flours are practically not obtain- 
able in the Southwest. Those best in- 


formed on the situation say that this is 
due to two principal causes. One of these 
is the fact that the larger mills, having 
an established demand for patent flours, 
have anticipated their output of clears 
for many weeks by sales either directly 
for export or to sellers for export. 


These latter have been constantly in 
the market for flours of this character 
for shipment to Dutch and Scandinavian 
markets, and the larger millers have 
themselves sold largely to these countries. 

The other reason is the increased de- 
mand for straight flours at the expense 
of trade in short patents. The South and 
Southeast are said to be buying few high- 
grade patents, but increasingly of 
straights and even “cut” straights, by 
which are meant straight flours with the 
price and quality reduced by the ab- 
straction of some of the better middlings 
stock. 

Millers say that so long as Europe and 
certain domestic markets show so strong 
a preference for clears and other cheap- 
er flours, southwestern markets are un- 
likely to show any surplus of these 
grades, probably throughout the rest of 
the crop year. 


WEATHER AND WHEAT 


Last week’s cold weather created no 
particular alarm as to its effect on grow- 
ing wheat in the Southwest, and the snow 
which followed it resulted in a distinct 
revival of confidence in the present con- 
dition of fields. 

Careful inquiry indicates that, so far 
as Kansas is concerned, there is nothing 
disturbing in the present situation, aside, 
perhaps, from certain districts in the 
southwestern and northwestern portions 
of the state. There the wheat is not well 
started and the ground is dry and largely 
bare of snow protection. Much wheat is 
reported not growing. In the central 
wheat districts, the ground is dry and 
some of the late sown wheat has a poor 
start. 

Last week’s snowfall, however, was a 
beneficial and encouraging factor. Much 
of Kansas has a snow protection of three 
to four inches, which will also serve to 
supply moderate surface moisture as it 
thaws from the fields. 

On the whole, those best informed re- 
gard the present situation-as below nor- 
mal, much below last year at this time, 
but in no sense disturbing so far as next 
year’s harvest is concerned. 


BELGIAN RELIEF 


As a result of the offer of local mill- 
ers to supply flour at cost and to ship it 
with the Millers’ Belgian Relief Move- 
ment cargo, about $4,500 worth of flour 
was subscribed by Kansas City people 
in the fortnight ending last Saturday. 
The larger part of the money received 
was in sums of $1.25@5. Two large sub- 
scriptions, each for 100 bbls, were also 
received. 

With the mill subscriptions and the 
funds subscribed by the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, the total flour to be 
shipped from Kansas City this week will 
amount to about 1,200 bbls. 

BURRTON MILL CHANGES HANDS 


The 5-bbl plant of the Burrton 
Pe oo “Milling Co. was last week pur- 
chased by the Lyons (Kansas) Milling 
Co., and will henceforth be operated as a 
part of that concern. The management 
of the two plants will be at Lyons, and 
the name of the Burrton Milling Co. 
will be dropped. J. P. Kiddoo, manager 
of the Burrton company, will remain in 
charge locally for the Lyons company. 

The Lyons Milling Co. is principally 
owned by J. B. Young, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, J. H. MeNair, of the Halstead 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and 
his son, M. B. McNair, manager of the 
concern. With the addition of the Burr- 
ton plant it now has a capacity of 700 
bbls. 


NOTES 


The army commissary here will open 
bids tomorrow on 83,006 lbs of flour for 
use at southwestern army posts. 


F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
last week bought a membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Kansas City grain exporters are with- 
out information as to the fate of wheat 
on ships destined to Italy but reported 
seized and taken into Gibraltar by Brit- 
ish cruisers. Several houses here have 
had grain on the seas for Italy. 


The Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co, last week let the contract to a Chi- 
cago construction company for the rein- 
forced concrete building which will house 
its new mill. The new plant will replace 
the one which burned early in the au- 
tumn. 


John F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, who was in town Satur- 
day, says that wheat is in very fair con- 
dition in that locality. The stand is not 
so good as a year ago, but the present 
condition is not unsatisfactory. He be- 
lieves fully 40 per cent of old wheat is 
held by farmers. 


Eastern line freight agents informed 
exporting millers Dec. 19 that flour ship- 
ments to Leith and other ports on the 
east coast of England and Scotland could 
not be accepted at this time, and that 
there probably would be a _ temporary 
suspension in new flour freight bookings 
to Liverpool and London. 


Work on the partial remodeling of the 
mill of the Abilene (Kansas) Miling Co. 
is nearing completion. R. W. Arndt, 
formerly of Kansas City, recently bought 
an interest in the company, which is 
principally owned by Engle brothers, of 
Abilene. The mill had not been operated 
for some months prior to the new ar- 
rangement. 

A. Wangerein, president of the Clyde 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., said 
last week that he regarded the wheat con- 
dition in that part of Kansas as better 
than a year ago. The wheat is well 
grown, he says, and has been steadily 
pastured. Good rains in October put the 
ground in fine condition, and wheat sown 
both before and after the rains had a fine 
start. 


Ralph W. Hoffman, manager Enter- 
prise, Kansas, plant of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., who spent a part of last 
week at the office here, says that, except 
for Hessian fly, early-sown wheat in 
Dickinson County is in good shape. There 
is, however, considerable fly. Wheat sown 
after the October rains did not start well 
and, says Mr. Hoffman, is not a satis- 
factory stand, 


C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., says that in- 
formation gathered by its representatives 
in the Southeast indicates that that ter- 
ritory appears to be over the worst of 
the depression caused by the lack of sat- 
isfactory market for the cotton crop. 
Conditions promise a better flour trade, 
although no marked revival in buying is 
to be looked for. 


It was stated here last week that about 
200,000 bus of wheat, out of the total of 
700,000 or 800,000, contained in the Gal- 
veston elevator which burned some weeks 
ago, were found to be practically un- 
damaged. The elevator crew opened all 
of the valves letting the wheat down from 
the bins into the bottom of the house, so 
that it was practically undamaged by 
smoke or fumes. The grain was insured, 
and the salvage is being handled by the 
underwriters. The elevator was operat- 
ed by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chi- 
cago. 


WICHITA 
Flour demand continues slow through- 
out this territory. Many mills have 


called in their salesmen, and the general 
disposition is not to force business, but 
to await the revival after the holidays. 
Most of the mills in this vicinity are 
operating at full capacity, and have suffi- 
cient bookings to maintain this schedule 
until after the first of the year. 

Mills advanced prices in line with the 
cash wheat market; best patents, $5.60@ 
5.70 per bbl, delivered at 15c rate points. 

* * 

For the first time in several weeks 
millers report a slackening in the de- 
mand for millfeed, but state this is only 
temporary, and anticipate a more urgent 


773 


request following the holidays. Bran is 
still held at $1.05; shorts, $1.35@1.40. 
7 * 

Receipts of wheat on the Wichita 
Board of Trade for five days last week 
were 364 cars, a decrease-of 131 cars as 
compared with the previous week. The 
movement in the country was very light, 
farmers holding back on account of the 
decided advance in the market and stormy 
weather. Indications are that they have 
sold all they care to dispose of, except 
at very attractive prices. 

Exporters are bidding equal to the 
Chicago May option, basis, delivered Gal- 
veston and New Orleans, and are experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in booking 
their requirements. During the early 
part of last week, mills were not inclined 
to purchase more than their daily re- 


quirements, but on Dec. 18 local mills 
came into the market and _ purchased 


large quantities of wheat. 
NOTES 

It is reported that a car shortage ex- 
ists on the Missouri Pacific and Frisco 
railways, and the elevators on these lines 
are congested with wheat. 

Kafir is moving freely, and is of un- 
usualiy good quality. The demand dur- 
ing the past two weeks has been exceed- 
ingly heavy; prices ranged from $1.08, a 
week ago, to $1.15 per 100 lbs at the 
present time, basis Kansas City. 

P. B. Kimpler, owner Ellinwood (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator, has reorganized 
and incorporated as the Ellinwood Mill 
& Elevator Co., capitalized at $6,000, 
with the following directors: P. B. Kim- 
pler, Joseph Kimpler, H. M. Kimpler, 
D. L. Smith and IF. D, Stevens. 

Snow has fallen over the entire state 
during the past week, measuring from 
one-half to two inches, and while the 
temperature has been considerably below 
freezing, the blanket of snow has _ pro- 
tected the ground and will prove bene- 
ficial to the growing wheat in all sec- 
tions. 


OKLAHOMA 


A light fall of snow covered the west- 
ern part of the state and the Panhandle 
of ‘Texas last weck. ‘This came after a 
drop in temperature to about five degrees 
above zero, and melted slowly, giving 
the wheat full benefit. 

While the fields are very dry, it is not 
the opinion of those who are experienced 
that the grain is in any danger. There is 
not, however, a probability of a record- 
breaking crop. 

* 

Demand for flour is slow on account 
of the usual holiday dullness, and the 
Southeast still refuses to buy. A_ few 
orders have been taken by Oklahoma 
mills from customers in the southeastern 
states, but these are for the lower grades, 
Jobbers still report no money, and sales 
are curtailed. 

In the Oklahoma state trade, there is 
an advance in price, and most of the 
mills are asking $5.60@5.70 for patent in 
quarter bbl sacks. 

Feed has also advanced and is in good 
demand. With the coming of cold weath- 
er the cattle were taken from the wheat 
fields. ‘They will not be put back until 
there is some rain. This will advance the 
price of feed. 

Farmers’ stocks of wheat have rapidly 
diminished. It is thought that now not 
over 15 per cent of the wheat remains in 
farmers’ hands. 


New Kansas City Bakery 





Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 21.—It is per- 
sistently reported here that W. M. Camp- 
bell, of Wichita, Kansas, head of the 


Campbell Bread Co., of that place and 
Des Moines, Iowa, is head of a new com- 
pany which will build a $150,000 baking 
plant in Kansas City. 

The report is to the effect that the new 
bakery will be located in a_ residence 
district in the southern part of town, and 
will be of a style of architecture adapted 
to the surroundings, a novelty in modern 
bakery construction. The site, accord- 
ing to the seemingly well authenticated 
story, has already been acquired. 

Mr. Campbell made a marked success 
of his bakery in Des Moines, and last 
year built a model plant at Wichita, 
where he has since then made his home. 


R. E. Srerwinc. 
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‘New York, Dec. 21, 1914 








The flour market in New York was in 
a very interesting position last week. 
This was due to the fact that spot flours 
were in very liberal supply, and very ir- 
regular in price, while the position of 
flour to arrive from the mills was decid- 
edly firm, due to the action of the cash 
and future markets. 

Sales of spot winter wheat flour of 
equal quality were reported 20@25c apart 
at the close of the week, depending on 
how badly a holder wanted to sell, while 
purchases from mills, particularly 
through Pennsylvania, showed an equally 
wide range in prices, 

FLOUR PRICES 


Spot flours were quoted at $5@5.30, in 
wood, for straights, with prices to arrive 
5@20c¢ over these quotations. Low-grades 
were scarce, and firmly held, 

Spring wheat flours were also firm, 
with quotations influenced by the position 
of cash whert in the Northwest, and also 
to some extent by the government esti- 
mate, showing an important decrease in 
the crop of spring wheat, compared with 
previous expectations. Spring wheat 
flours quoted, $5.50@5.70, jute. Clears 
were also firmer at $5@5.30, jute. 

Kansas flours have been irregular. 
Some of the spot supplies are being 
pressed on the market, and rather low 
quotations have been made, while asking 
prices from the mills have been advanced 
to as high as $5.60 in some cases. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freights continue to advance, 
and there appears to be nothing in sight 
to check the movement; record rates are 
being paid, with as high as 8d, equal to 
l6c per bu, quoted at L iverpool, and 9d 
to London. Quotations to the Continent 
range from 7 to nearly 9s per qr, or from 
21 to nearly 27¢ bu. 

The advance is not bringing any in- 
crease in the volume of available ton- 
nage. In fact, the supply seems to be 
smaller, and more difficult to obtain. 
Space on the regular lines is almost un- 
obtainable for near-by shipment. Liver- 
pool flour is quoted at 30c, London 35c, 
Glasgow and Bristol 30c, Leith 43c, Rot- 
terdam 55c, Copenhagen 65c. To some 
ports no room is available before April, 
and not much for any port until Ieb- 
ruary. 

EXPORT CONDITIONS 

Persistent and aggressive foreign buy- 
ing has characterized the market, and, 
with the development of an advancing 
tendency and a change in the cash wheat 
situation, the demand has become more 
persistent. 

While sales were not as large last week 
as the previous one, this was probably 
due to the fact that wheat could not be 
obtained in the same quantity, and also 
because ocean freight arrangements 
could not be effected. The bidding has 
been in round lots, with sales running 
from 500,000 to 2,500,000 bus per day. 

Italy has been a large buyer; other 
continental countries and England have 
also bought. While the freight situation 
has seriously affected the market, the 
scarcity of ocean freights is not putting 
a stop on the trading. 


BAGGING 


The situation in the market for bags 
has been very peculiar this fall and win- 
ter. Prices which advanced so rapidly 
at the outbreak of the war have been 
going down as rapidly, and in many 
lines of trade there has been a rush to 
cancel contracts, so that prices are ma- 


terially lower on both bags and bag 
stock. 
FREE SHIPS 


Owing to the tremendous pressure of 
traffic on the MHolland-America Line, 
and the impossibility of getting any 
freight shipped to Holland under pres- 
ent arrangements, unless consigned to 
the Dutch government for the account 
of the buyer, this line will put on some 
extra boats to take freight not consigned 
to the Dutch government. The consignees 
of such freight must give bond that the 
freight will not be re-exported. 


NOTES 


O. C. Lake, of Ewart & Lake, Grove- 
land, N. Y., was a caller at this office 
last week. 

George E. 
mour Grain Co., Chicago, IIL, 
*change here Dec. 15. 

A. C. von Hagen, president United 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was 
in New York, Wednesday, Dec 16. 

A. L. Van Halderen, representing Le 
Gue & Bolle’s Commissiehandel, Rotter- 
dam, Holland, is in New York to stay 
until the close of the war, and is making 
his headquarters at 25 Broad Street. 

The Anger Baking Co. New York, 
which failed last spring, and has since 
been operated by trustees for the benefit 
of creditors, was sold last week to a New 
Jersey corporation for approximately 
$55,000. ‘This will give the creditors 
about 25c on the $1. 

The demand for various foodstuffs 
from abroad has forced the figures cov- 
ering these commodities for November 
far above what they were a year ago as 
shown by the following figures compiled 
by the Journal of Commerce: 


Marcey, president of Ar- 
was on 


1913 1914 
COFM cccccccccesevccces $333,403 $1,759,109 
Oats occccccvccesccceee 8,150 3,900,174 
Wheat ..ccccccccvccees 8,479,259 22,519,570 
FIOUF ..ccccescccccsees 6,791,576 7,827,773 


The mill of Amos K. Ashby, Borden- 
town, N. J., was recently burned with a 
loss of $20,000. 





BALTIMORE 

Bavtimore, Mp., Dec. 21.—Flour was 
higher and in better demand last week, 
particularly toward the close. Soft win- 
ter near-by straight received the most at- 
tention, though something was also done 
in the other grades, sales being above the 
average and making a good showing in 
the aggregate. 

Export trade was better than domestic, 
although the latter scored a gain, indi- 
cating that stocks are not as large as 
generally supposed. Offerings at old 
rates were well cleaned up, and the mar- 
ket at the close was quoted 10@lic 
higher. 

” o 

Springs sold well last week where they 
could be had around old prices, but buy- 
ers balked at paying much advance. The 
mills raised their limits as much as l5c 
in instances, but, as this came near the 
close, most buyers preferred to hold off 
until this week. 

Short patent ranged $6.45@6.60 bbl, 
wood; standard brands, $5.80@5.95; long 
patent, or straight and cut-straight, $5.50 
@5.75; clear, first and second, $4.70@ 
5.15 per bbl,—98-lb cottons. The bulk 
of the business of the week was done at 
5@10c per bbl under these figures. 

Soft winters last week were strong, 
scarce and higher, with patent quoted 
$5.65@5.90 per bbl, wood, and near-by 
straight $4.85@5 per bbl, bulk or buyers’ 
sacks. The trading in patent was only 
moderate, while that in near-by straight 
was excellent and chiefly for export. 

Most sales were made a little under 
quotations, which represent the full ad- 
vance at the close. Many mills wanted 





as much as $5.50 per bbl, wood, for near- 
by straight, but this price was too much 
for the exporters, and far above the 
ideas of domestic buyers, the latter fight- 
ing every inch of the advance and paying 
it only under protest. 

* # 

Hard winters were firmer but com- 
paratively quiet last week. Patent 
ranged $5.50@5.65; straight, $5.25@5.50; 
clear, $4.80@5.05, per bbl,—98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes. Offerings were less liberal, 
particularly of the lower grades, and 
most buyers lost interest at the advance. 

City mills made good sales last week, 
foreign and domestic, and ran practically 
full capacity. Quotations on flour were 
advanced 10c per bbl; feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
49,630 bbls, of which 37,514 were for ex- 
port. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freights were active and buoy- 
ant, with engagements unusually large 
and apparently only limited by the of- 
ferings. Quotations, per qr: London, 5s 
74%,d; Liverpool, 5s 3d; Leith, 6s; Bel- 
fast, 5s 6d; Dublin, 5s 6d; Havre, 7s 6d; 
Rotterdam, 10s; Scandinavian ports, 9s 
3d; Mediterranean ports, 9s. 


NOTES 

Most of the mills in this territory are 
well sold ahead on flour for export. 

Chester E. Clapp, agent Star Union 
Line, Chicago, was on ’change here Dec. 
16. 

H. L. Early, Early & Daniel, grain, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was a guest on ’change 
here, Dec. 15, of Gill & Fisher, grain ex- 
porter. 

Cash wheat at the close here Saturday 
was up 3'%c for the week, down 2',¢ 
from the top, up 40c from the bottom, 
and 26%c higher than a year ago. 

Norris & Co., grain exporter, will soon 
begin making some heavy shipments from 
Baitimore. It is now loading a 470,- 
000-bu cargo of oats for Bordeaux, 
France. 

E. D. W. Pogue, secretary of Bartlett, 
Frazier & Co. grain commission, Chi- 
cago, was on ’change here Saturday in 
company with John M. Dennis, president 
of the Louis Miiller Co., grain exporter. 

The Holland-America Line, running 
between Baltimore and _ Rotterdam, 
cleared two steamers from this port last 
week and has two more bound here from 
Rotterdam. ‘These steamers carry grain 
and general cargo. 

William E. Hudson, first vice-president 
of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., grain com- 
mission, Chicago, and Frederick H. Tel- 
ler, of Knight & McDougal, grain com- 
mission, New York, have applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The steamer John Hardie, 4,372 gross 
tonnage, and not the steamer Lynota, 
3,668 tons gross, will carry the relief 
cargo from this port to the Belgian suf- 
ferers. The Hardie has arrived here and 
is expected to sail on its errand of mercy 
about Christmas. 

E. J. Mordick, New York represent- 
ative of Ernesto A. Bunge & J. Born, 
reputed to be the largest importer and 
exporter of grain in the world, with 
main offices at Antwerp and Buenos 
Aires, was on ’change here Dec. 16 as 
the guest of the Louis Miiller Co., grain 
exporter, 

Wheat stocks at Baltimore, as posted 
Dec. 14: No. 2 red western, 328,354 bus; 
No. 2 red, 383,654; No. 3 red, 4,659; 
steamer No. 2 red western, 3,222; steam- 
er No. 2 red, 40,697; No. 2 hard, 67,901; 
No. 2 mixed western, 4,217; No. 2 mixed, 
1,405; No. 3 mixed, 2,750; bonded or 
Canadian, 65,567; special bin, 681,909; 
total, 1,584,335. 

Hugo D. Lehmann, grain importer, 
Antwerp, Belgium, who has been in this 
country since September, was in Balti- 
more last week for the purpose of “ad- 


justing some grain contracts which were, 


interrupted by the war.” After ap- 
parently accomplishing his mission, Mr. 
Lehmann left for New York, Chicago, 
New Orleans and Galveston. 

The directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce have elected Joseph G. Rey- 
nolds, Charles J. Landers, Joseph M. 
Warfield, Wilbur F. Spice and J. A. 
Manger as a committee to nominate five 
candidates for the directorate, to serve 
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for a term of three years, to be voted for 
at the annual election on Jan. 25 and 
to succeed John L. Alcock, J. Barry 
Mahool, Eugene Blackford, W. Whit- 
ridge Rider and William H. Hayward, 
the retiring members of the board, and 
who include the president and some very 
efficient committee workers. Vice-presi- 
dent Thomas C. Craft, Jr., is in line for 
promotion, and the indications are that 
he will succeed to the presidency without 





opposition. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
PITTSBURGH 
Prrrssurcu, Pa., Dec. 21.—In recent 


years flour was probably never as dull in 
the face of an advancing market as it 
was last week. Buyers refused to take 
hold except when necessity compelled 
them. Stocks generally in this territory 
are ample for requirements until after 
the first of the year; consequently, di- 
rections on old orders were mostly for 
shipment after the holidays, and several 
dealers were reported as asking repre- 
sentatives to wire mills to defer shipment 
until January on flour originally ordered 
for December shipment. 

Bakers are complaining of curtailed 
demand on account of local industrial 
conditions, and several of the larger bak- 
ers have been forced to lay off some of 
their help until more normal conditions 
prevail. 

Springs were higher and ranged, for 
patents, $5.80@6.20, 49-lb paper bags, the 
higher price being asked for well-estab- 
lished Minneapolis brands. Straights 
ranged $5.50@5.90; clears, $5.10@5.40,— 
cotton or jute. 

Kansas hard winters were higher than 
the previous week, but not as firm in 
tone as were springs. Patents ranged 
$5.50@5.85, 49-lb paper bags, the top 
quotation being for well-known short 
patents. Straights ranged $5.35@5.65, 
cotton. 

Last week, near-by winter wheat mills 
experienced a good inquiry from export- 
ers, and several sales were reported at 
higher prices than local jobbers and bak- 
ers were willing to pay. Straights 
ranged $4.60@4.90, bulk; patents about 
30c higher. 


MILLFEED IN FAIR DEMAND 


Arrivals of millfeed were smaller than 
usual for this time of the year. There 
was a fair demand for the better grades 
of middlings, but bran and standard mid- 
dlings were a dragging market. Feed 
dealers locally are beginning to feel the 
effects of the mouth and foot disease 
which necessitated killing of numerous 
cattle belonging to the near-by dairymen. 

Dealers anticipating a normal demand 
from this class of trade purchased 
as usual, and now find themselves carry- 
ing large stocks of feed. Bran was quot- 
ed the last of the week at $24.75; stand- 
ard middlings, $24.75; white middlings, 
according to grade, $28.50@30; red dog, 
$34,—all in sacks. 

CORN 


Quotations on good sound ear corn 
were advanced, owing to light receipts 
and a better demand caused by heavier 
feeding during the colder weather. In- 
quiry for shelled corn is confined mostly 
to kiln-dried stock, and prices on this 
grade are firm. Western markets influ- 
enced the local oat market and quota- 
tions were advanced, 

Receipts for the week were: millfeed, 
7 cars; ear corn, 24; shelled corn, 17; 
oats, 46. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, new, 
ranged 674%@68c; shelled corn, yellow, 
cool and sweet, 64@661,c; oats, No. 2 
white, 5214@53c. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established brands to the 
grocery trade at $6.50, in paper bags. 

E. P. Sanford, from the Minneapolis 
office of Washburn- -Crosby Co., was a 
visitor last week. 

F. Serbin, formerly of Tarentum, Pa., 
has completed his new bakery at Indiana, 
Pa., and has started operations there. 

E. J. Quinn, who formerly represented 
Baldwin Flour Mills in Minnesota terri- 
tory, is now, connected with the local 
sales force of the Washburn-Crosby Co. 

The Pillsbury Club, composed of em- 
ployees from the local office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., held its quar- 
terly meeting and banquet last Saturday 
at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 


H. S. Barber, secretary and manager 
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Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
art of last week calling on customers 
and friends in West Virginia and west- 
ern Pennsylvania in company with J. J. 
Gill, who represents the mill in this ter- 
ritory. W. A. Low. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PurapetpHia, Pa., Dec. 21.—The flour 
market developed increased strength last 
week, due to the rise in wheat, and mill 
limits were generally advanced 10@20c 
per bbl. Local jobbers and bakers had 
ample supplies for near wants, and were 
unwilling to follow the rising views of 
holders. 

Early in the week sales of spring pat- 
ent ranged $5.65@5.75 per 196 lbs, wood, 
and at the close it was difficult to exceed 
the latter rate, with most of the mills 
unwilling to sell standard brands below 
$5.90 per 196 lbs, wood. There was little 
doing in clears or straights, values of 
which were largely nominal at $4.85@5 
for the former, and $5.15@5.35 for the 
latter,—196 Ibs, wood. 

Kansas flours were quiet, with prices 
firm at $5.25@5.50 for straights, and 
%5.50@5.75 for patents, both in jute 
sacks. Soft winters were about l5c per 
bbl higher, but ruled quiet. Sales of 
straights were reported at $5.15, but 
many of the mills were asking $5.35 and 
even higher. 

The city mills raised prices 15@20c per 
bbl, but report no improvement in busi- 
ness. 

NOTES 

M. C. Peters, of M. C. Peters Mill Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was a visitor on ’change 
last week. 

The acreage and condition on Dec. 1 
of winter wheat and rye in Pennsylvania 
was as follows: winter wheat, 1,366,000 
icres, condition 85; rye, 292,000, condi- 
tion 87. 

A press dispatch from Chambersburg, 
Pa. reports campaign started a week 
igo to raise 500 bbls of flour to be shipped 
to Belgium in the next relief ship from 
Philadelphia was completed on Thursday, 
Dec. 17, 532 bbls in all having been given. 
lhe largest contributors were the girls 
of Wilson College, and of the Penn Hall 
School for girls. The college girls raised 
$288, while the preparatory school con- 
tributed $265. 

Samuet S. DanIeLs. 





BOSTON 

Bosron, Mass., Dec. 21.—A _ normal 
trade in flour was reported last week. 
The advance in prices quoted by most of 
the spring wheat mills resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the demand. There were no 
large lines disposed of, buyers, as a rule, 
meeting current needs, and purchasing 
when flour could be picked up at less 
than the asking prices quoted by millers’ 
agents. 

In connection with the disposition 
shown by many of the millers of spring 
wheat flours, to make concessions in 
prices, there is much urgency shown by 
these mills for new business. This is 
especially true of prompt shipment sales, 
and in order to secure orders some of the 
spring wheat millers have made conces- 
sions of 10@15c per bbl on some brands, 
although openly firm. 

For deferred shipment beyond 60 days 
millers are unwilling to make any con- 
cession in prices, while many are asking 
a premium. 

* * 

The demand from consumers continued 
slow, and retailers are content to work 
along from day to day with small sup- 
plies. There seems to be flour enough in 
the hands of family trade to meet all 
needs for some weeks to come, and until 
the supplies become materially reduced 
there is little prospect of improvement in 
the demand from retailers. 

Jobbers and other wholesale distribu- 
tors are, therefore, reluctant about stock- 
ing up, especially as the amount of flour 
on hand is considerably in excess of all 
probable requirements for some time. 

* * 

Spring wheat patents are quoted at an 
advance of 10c per bbl over last week. 
Minneapolis trade brands are held at 
$6.50 per bbl, wood. Spring wheat coun- 
try patents range $6.15@6.30 per bbl, 
wood, with few sales at the extreme quo- 
tation. 

Agents of special short spring patents 
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reported a good demand for their flours, 
with full prices in most instances. A 
range of $6.80@7.52 per bbl was quoted 
on these brands. 

Spring first clears are offering in a 
small way with the market firmly held. 
- * 

Kansas hard wheat patents were held 
at a little wider range, with demand rul- 
ing moderate. Soft winter flours showed 
but little change from the previous week. 
The demand was slow for patents, with 
a good demand for straights and clears. 


NOTES 

Among the recent visitors on ’change 
were A. E. Eberhart, Austin, Minn; C. 
W. Urmston, Buffalo, and V. H. Hamil- 
ton, Caledonia, N. Y. 

The midwinter dinner and entertain- 
ment of the Boston Flour Club will be 
held Jan. 15 at Young’s Hotel, Boston. 
Previous to the dinner the annual meet- 
ing of the club will be held. William D. 
Fulton is chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, and he is assisted by an 
able committee. 

The British steamship Harpalyce ar- 
rived in Boston Dec. 15 to carry New 
England’s contributions for the Belgians. 
The steamship has been given free, and 
the amount of money and other gifts 
contributed by New England people will 
exceed $500,000. Nearly 140,000 bus 
wheat have been purchased by the relief 
committee, and 5,000 bbls of flour have 
also been donated. These two items will 
make up about one-half the big freight- 
er’s cargo. The balance is composed of 
other supplies. 

Louis W. DePass. 





NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—In the 
list of new tariffs filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting trans- 
portation of grain and grain products in 
the domestic and export trade, appeared 
the following changes, with the effective 
dates and rates in carloads, per 100 lbs, 
unless otherwise stated: 

Grand Trunk, Jan. 2, from ex-lake, Mont- 
real, Que., to Portland, Maine, destined Brit- 
ish and foreign countries, wheat 4c, flaxseed 
4c, oats 8c bu. 

Missouri Pacific, Dec. 5, flour, from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to Coffeyville and Independence, 
Kansas, 32.5c. 

Pennsylvania, Jan. 1, from ex-lake Buffalo, 
N. Y., to New York, N. Y., for export, wheat 
6c, rye 5.75¢c, corn 5.25c, oats 4c, flaxseed 
6c, barley 5.25c; to Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Baltimore, Md., for export, wheat 5.7c, rye 
5.45c, corn 4.95c, oats 3.08c, flaxseed 5.07c, 
barley 5.05¢c bu. 

Soo Line, Jan. 10, corn meal or rye flour 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul, Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., to 
Fort William, Port Arthur and Westfort, 
Ont., 24c; bran, millfeed, ground wheat- 
feed, flour made from grain only, middlings, 
shorts, cracked, crushed and rolled wheat, 
from Manistique, Mich., originating beyond, 
to Boston, Mass., Rockland, Maine, Stan- 
stead, Que., and rate points, 18.7c. 

West Shore, Jan. 15, grain and grain prod- 
ucts in packages from Buffalo stations, 
Black Rock and East Buffalo, N. Y., to 
Brunswick, Ga., 20c; grain and grain prod- 
ucts in packages from Buffalo stations, 
Black Rock, East Buffalo, N. Y., to Charles- 
ton, S. C., 20c; Jacksonville, Fla., 20c; 
Georgetown, S. C., 18c; Wilmington, N. C., 
18¢. 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 12, 1914 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,057,484 451,405 237,370 293,832 
Portland, 

Maine ... 48,000 ....6 sees 
Boston - 458,139 5,600 
Philadelphia 355,000 48,000 
Baltimore.. 361,533 290,037 ..... 

Newp. News ...... 4,00 

Mobile ..... 2,000 4000 = cceced 
N. Orleans. .2,279,000 12,000 9,000 
Port Arthur, 

Texas .... 380.000 ..... ceeee ceccce 
Galveston .. 714,000 ..... «seee seeeee 
Montreal .. 184.000 ..... «seuss coeees 
St. John, N.B. 224,000 ..... 6,008 = nccaee 

Tots, w’k.5,913,156 777,442 316,970 536,303 
Prev. week.9,393,738 448,507 254,820 1,132,164 
U. Kingdom 1,782,201 ..... See’ Stéeee 


Continent ..4,124,455 733,366 199,176 
Sth. and Ctl. 





AMOPICR.. seccee coves eee 
West Indies. ...... ae es SL,388 = nw ceee 
Oth. countries 6,500 44,076 BiOCG 8 ccwndc 

Totals ...5,913,156 777,442 316,970 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1lto Sametime 


Dec. 12,1914 last year 
Wheet, BOB cccccoiss 150,150,482 104,692.164 
Wieet, WO ccccéicess 6,197,375 5,659,455 
Totals as wheat, bus. 178,038.669 130,159,711 
Corn, DUB .cccccccace 5,060,000 1,696,757 
GUO, BD occ ccvcses 33,263,912 6,024,790 
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Nasuvitte, Tenn., Dec. 21, 1914 








There was a fair demand for flour 
from the Southeast all the past week, 
with bookings well distributed over the 
territory. Buyers showed more confi- 
dence and placed their orders for larger 
amounts. Shipping directions were good 
for this season of the year. 

Credit conditions in certain sections of 
the Southeast show much improvement; 
in other sections, there appears to have 
been a set-back. As a whole, the situa- 
tion is becoming more nearly normal. 


EXPORTS 

Inquiry for export flour was good, but 
much of the business had to be passed on 
account of the price. Sales aggregating 
about 30,000 bags were reported by the 
mills, with shipments approximately the 
same. 

FLOUR PRICES HIGHER 

Following a sharp upturn in wheat 
prices, the southeastern flour market at 
the close of the week was 20@25c per 
bbl higher than the previous week. Prices 
are now on the same basis as during the 
period of speculation immediately {ollow- 
ing the beginning of the war, but millers 
are generally of the opinion that it is 
now a question of supply and demand, 
and are little disposed to sell flour in 
anticipation of another decline. Indeed, 
there Was an undertone of strength at the 
close of the week, with prices firmly held. 

The market was substantially as fol- 
lows: best or short soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, in cotton, f.o.b. Louisville, $6.30@ 
6.50; standard or regular patents, $5.65 
@5.75; long patents, 10@20c under 
standard; half patents, 30@40c under 
standard. 

Buyers of hard and spring wheat flour 
reported mills indifferent sellers at the 
following prices: hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, in jutes, delivered Nashville, $5.55 
@5.65; spring wheat patents, $6.20@6.30. 


MILLFEED 


Mills with export outlet for flour re- 
ported some accumulation of feed, and 
not a little difficulty in disposing of out- 
put. Prices were unchanged to a trifle 
easier, quotations at the close of the 
week being: soft wheat bran, in 100-Ib 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. Louisville, $20.50@ 
22; mixed feed, $21@22.50; shorts, $23 
@26. 

* * 

To cover fairly large sales of flour, a 
few of the mills were eager buyers of 
wheat. The majority, however, were out 
of the market, preferring to reduce sur- 
plus stocks at present prices. Offerings 
from country points were extremely light, 
most of the buying being done from ter- 
minal markets. No. 2 red, with local 
billing, $1.2314@1.25; from the West, 
with full billing, $1.261/,@1.28,—delivered 
Nashville. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 150,000 bbls, showed 
an output for last week of 95.398 bbls, 
or 63.5 per cent of capacity. This com- 
pared with 57.5 per cent in 1913, 53.7 per 
cent in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks on hand at the close of the 
week, with comparisons, as_ reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange, 
were: 





Dec. 12 Dec. 19 
Wreette OD cccctsscscicses 616,500 458,000 
Corn, bus 109,000 110,200 
Oats, bus . -.. 760,000 660,700 
PO: MEE seh esse eKneeets 48,000 50,300 


Receipts at Nashville the past week 
were 116 cars grain and 35 hay. 
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VIRGINIA 

Ricumonp, Va., Dec. 21.—Flour trade 
last week was restricted to buying of ad- 
vertised brands. One northwestern mill 
sold 5,000 bbls at $6, wood basis. 

Ohio patents quoted $5.25, jutes; Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents, $5.80@6. 

Middlings and bran, in 100-lb sacks, 
from the Northwest, $25.50. 

Weather was very cold, and the de- 
mand for feed should increase materially 
within the next week or so. 


Lyncusure, Va., Dec. 21.—A few sales 
of flour for first half of January have 
been booked. Buyers are awakening to 
the fact that much firmer prices will pre- 
vail if exports continue, and several mills 
report that inquiries are picking up. 
Stocks of Virginia wheat are evidently 
getting light; this statement is based on 
the fact that the demand for western 
wheat has been improving during the last 
10 days. 

Quotations: Minneapolis red dog, 

$34.50; bran, $25.25; middlings, $25.50; 
Louisville bran, $26; shorts, $27; red dog, 
$35; Indiana bran, $25; Ohio No. 2 red 
wheat, $1.29; Chicago, $1.32; Michigan . 
mixed wheat, $1.251%; local flour, $5.80@ 
6.30; Michigan, $5.70@6.20. 
Norrotk, Va., Dec. 21.—Conditions 
showed very little change last week, buy- 
ers generally taking on car lots as their 
needs required. The trend of improve- 
ment, started some two or three weeks 
ago, was sustained. Prices slightly 
higher. 

Millfeed in rather poor demand, as is 
usually the case at this time of the year; 
prices unchanged. 

. * 

From all over the state provisions for 
the Belgian Relief are now on their way 
to Norfolk to be added to what has al- 
ready been received, and, as the day for 
the sailing of the Lynorta draws near, 
contributions from every source continue 
to increase. Several trainloads of flour 
are coming, some 30,000 bbls of which 
were bought from Nashville, Tenn., mills. 

Two large contributions received a few 
days ago were the offer of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co. to furnish all the 
lumber required in loading the ship and 
that of the Virginia Pilot Association to 
handle the vessel without charge. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Dec. 21.—Perhaps the 
opinion of buyers was never so fixed that 
higher flour values are inevitable as it is 
throughout Georgia at this time. Yet, 
in the face of this bullish view, buying 
was abnormally light last week, and at- 
tended with the utmost precaution. 

The promise of an improvement in the 
cotton problem has yet failed to ma- 
terialize, and the inability of a great 
number of farmers to pay their debts 
puts an almost unbearable strain on re- 
tailers and supply houses, which is imme- 
diately reflected on the jobber. 

A few contracts, ranging in volume 
from 1,000 to 3,000 bbls, were booked 
during the week by various jobbers over 
the state, intended to supply January 
and February wants. 

ao * 

Prices followed the advancing wheat 
market very closely. The majority of 
mills asked $5.35 at the beginning of the 
week, advancing to $5.45 and then to 
$5.50; and at the close held firm at $5.60, 
—cotton basis, Louisville, for best patent 
flour. Fancy short patent ranged 50@ 
75c higher, with standard patents at a 
differential of 15@25c under regular first 
patent. 

A number of mills, toward the end of 
the week, made their offers cover only 
limited quantities, and refused to sell 
beyond 30- and 60-day free storage. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills, 
for the week ending Saturday, was esti- 
mated at 18,500 bbls, or 62 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 19,500, or 68 per 
cent, a week ago, 21,500, or 78 per cent, 
in 1913, and 21,000, or 74 per cent, in 
1912. 

The week closed with trade somewhat 
more scattering than it has been for 
for some time. Values are steady espe- 
cially on upper grades offered by mills of 
the Northwest and the Southwest. 

At the present time the principal buy- 
ing is done by flour jobbers, mainly of 
straights and clears. Wholesale grocers, 


who job flour, are observing the usual 
holiday and stock taking, holding light 
supplies on hand and under contract 


until after the first of the year. 
Millers asked nominally 20c per bbl 
more for all grades of flour for ship- 


ment after March 1 than prior to that 
time. ‘This is mainly true of both first 
and second clear flour, The latter grade 
is wanted by many buyers, and there has 
been a noticeable demand for such since 
the first of the month. 

Sales of this product from the South- 
at higher values than for many 
Quotations on many mill prod- 

irregular, and where a buyer 


west were 
months. 
ucts were 


could be found in want of clears or 
straights the miller was able to dictate 
almost his own terms, 


LITTLE BUYING BY BAKERS 


Bakers of Chicago are paying little at- 
tention to quotations now. They claim 
that they are not going to enter into any 
contracts for deferred shipment with 
quotations as they now prevail. At least, 
not until they are forced to do so by re 
duced stocks, Supplies of flour held by 
all classes of bakers, with the exception 
two of the larger ones, are 
average for this time of year, 


of one or 
below the 


* * 
Very little western flour is coming into 


this market. The quotations named by 
the western millers have been higher than 


those of soft wheat millers in this terri- 
tory. 
NOTES 
Leopold Gross, flour merchant, New 


York City, was in Chicago Friday, Dee. 
1h, 

The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the year will show a decided increase 
over that of 1913. 

Semolina flour of patent grade is being 
offered here in a very light way at a 
range Of $6.60@7, jute. 


Practically every grain-receiving house 


in the Chicago trade reports that very 
little wheat is now coming forward, 


Thursday the Chicago trade received a 
report from Omaha of a sale of durum 
wheat at $1.28, the highest price on 
record, 

The name of B. A. Eekhart, president 
B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., has been 
proposed as Republican candidate for 
mayor of Chicago. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president of the Can 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
spent the last half of the week in Chi- 
cago calling on the trade. 

This office may be addressed for the 
name and information regarding a 
young man thoroughly familiar with bak- 
ing and milling technology. 
of the Chicago 


Members Board of 


Trade signed a petition late in the week, 
asking that the Exchange adjourn on 
Dec. 26, the Saturday following Christ- 
mas. 

After the middle of the week, Chicago 
car lots of cash wheat gained about %¢ 
on the May contracts; hard winter sold 
about 3c under the May, the narrowest 
discount on the crop. 

Lars Petersen, Bergen, Norway, is 
making a visit to some of the mills of the 
Northwest. Mr. Petersen has until late- 
ly been located in New York City with 
the Norwegian consul. 

Robert G. Gould, an authority on 
practical baking, both as to cost of pro- 
duction and quality, is now associated 
with the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, which 
specializes in advertising and bakery 
problems, 

A local wholesale grocery company was 
awarded a contract for 3,500 bbls flour 
for county use last weck at $4.98, jute, 
Chicago. The award calls for spring 
wheat patent, delivered in car lots, to the 
House of Correction. 

R. A. Thompson, who came to Chicago 
a few months ago from Omaha, Neb., to 
engage in flour brokerage, has returned 
to that city. He has obtained the ac- 
counts of a few mills, which he will rep- 
resent in that territory. 


J. P. Dousman, president of the John 
P, Dousman Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 
was in Chicago ‘Thursday on_ railroad 


matters. Mr. Dousman said that he had 
never had as many inquiries for rye flour 
as of late, including many from foreign 
markets. 


One of the many attractive houses now 
being built on the Lake Shore Drive is 
that of B. A. Eckhart. It will cost ap- 
proximately $125,000. The exterior will 
be in the Italian Renaissance style and is 
entirely of Bedford stone. The house 
will have four stories. 

The Schulze Baking Co. commenced 
baking in its new plant on Garfield Bou- 
levard Dec. 14. The shifting of opera- 
tions from Sixty-third Street to its new 
plant without any loss of time was a con- 
siderable task, but the transfer was made 
successfully, and the baking on Monday 
was 60,000 loaves, 

The caucus for nominating officers for 
the Chicago Board of Trade for 1915 
will be held Thursday afternoon, It ap- 
pears to be taken for granted that C. H. 
Canby will be president for another year, 


Among those mentioned as candidates 
for second vice-president are C. H. 
ReQua, Lowell Hoit and J. Herbert 
Ware. 


The Armour Grain Co., of which George 
I. Marcey is president, closed foreign 
sales for about 5,000,000 bus of wheat to 
France early last week, and took a lead- 
ing part in the later cash business, 
amounting to from 400,000 to 900,000 bus 
daily. This firm was largely responsible 
for the support which closed up the De- 
cember-May difference from 6%c, 10 
days earlier, to about 3c late the past 
week, 


Fr. C. Hollinger, manager of a large 


Chicago grain house, returned from 
Omaha and Des Moines at the close of 
the week. He said: In my 20 years’ 


connection with the Omaha grain trade I 
have never seen anything like the pres- 
ent competition for western wheat. The 
gulf and the seaboard are competing for 
Nebraska wheat. When Omaha makes 
large direct to the seaboard for 
export, the houses there are obliged to 
go out in the country and overbid Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis to secure the grain 
to fill the eastern sales. On Friday the 
cash price at Kansas City was advanced 
to $1.15 to prevent Omaha from drawing 
on Kansas wheat. 


sales 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavcxeg, W1s., Dec. 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 22,800 bbls, was 13,500 bbls 
last week, representing 59 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills with 
a capacity of 22,800 turned out 14,502, or 
64 per cent. A year ago, 13,998, or 61 
per cent. 

Flour prices advanced 10c last week, 
Milwaukee millers quoting choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent on 
basis $6.25@645, wood. Business fair; 
buyers did not respond to the advance, 
and most of the business was done on old 
quotations. Stocks in Milwaukee are light, 
and very little flour piled up in ware- 
houses. 

Shipping directions came in freely, 
and millers had no complaint to make on 
account of shipping orders. 

* * 


Clears were in excellent demand, prices 
advanced in sympathy with patent, rang- 
ing $5.05@5.15, jute. All were sold ahead, 
and one mill had most of its output sold 
for January, with plenty of loading or- 
ders on hand. The domestic trade took 
care of the output. 

* * 


Kansas straights were firmer to 10c 
higher, ranging $5.40@5.50, cotton. There 
was some improvement in trade, jobbers 
and bakers buying moderately well, and 
a satisfactory business was done with 
grocers. 

* . 

Rye flour firm, with pure quoted at 
$6.20, wood. Standard city blended 
brands were offered at $5.70@5.75, wood, 
while country blends ranged $5.60 for 
dark, $5.65 for white,—in sacks. The 
demand was good, Several lots were sold 
to eastern exporters. Trade in the East 
and Southwest showed a decided improve- 
ment over last week. 

. a 

Corn meal was lower, white being of- 

fered at $1.58; yellow, $1.55,—in 100-lb 


cotton sacks. ‘The demand continued 
good, 
There was an improved demand for 


buckwheat, and millers are asking $3.35@ 
3.40, 100 lbs. The cold weather has stim- 
ulated trade, and business is expected to 
be brisk from now on, 

Grits continued in good demand, with 
prices holding firm at $1.55@1.57 per 
100 Ibs. 

MILLFEED HIGHER 

The millfeed market was higher, show- 
ing an advance of 25¢c per ton. Ship- 
pers found more demand from eastern 
and middle states. Buyers were willing 
to pay the usual premium for deferred 
shipment. January feed was in excel- 
lent demand, and shippers were able to 
make liberal sales. 

Offerings from the Northwest were 
rather light, but the Southwest had con- 
siderable feed to offer in this market. 

Hominy feed was strong, and advanced 
25@50c per ton. Millers report a good 
demand from eastern exporters on basis 
$23, bulk, Milwaukee. ‘Transit feed at 
eastern junction points was in better de- 
mand, and shippers were able to obtain 
good prices for feeds east of Buffalo. 

The state trade in millfeed improved; 
country dealers bought freely, especially 
in mixed cars with flour. All grades were 
salable, with an improved demand for 
good wheat screenings. 

* * 

Choice milling wheat continued in ex- 
cellent demand, and millers bought what 
was offered at an advance of 2c over lgst 
week. Offerings were moderate. Off- 
grades were in better demand, and offer- 
ings fairly well cleaned up, Millers have 
liberal stocks of choice milling wheat on 
hand. Shippers reported a good demand 
from country millers on both spring and 
winter. Top price paid for No, 1 north- 
ern was $1.22, blue-stem. 


Car receipts for the week were 93 


wheat, 661 corn, 254 oats, 231 barley, 100 - 


rye, 4 flaxseed. 
* * 


Grain in store at Milwaukee last week: 


wheat, 72,893 bus; corn, 320,062; oats, 
553,846; barley, 239,480; rye, 83,492. 
* . 


The milling and grain trade of this 
city will not, for the time being, be af- 
fected by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision granting a 5 per cent 


December 23, 1914 


advance in eastern freight rates, as the 
special commodity tariffs proposing high- 
er rates on grain and grain products 
have been suspended until March 31 on 
account of a discrimination in favor of 
Chicago, to the detriment of Milwaukee. 
An equal advance from both points would 
meet with no opposition from the Mil- 
waukee shippers. 
H. N. Wiison. 





The Rye and Buckwheat Trade 


Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
Continued heavy export buying of rye i 
rapidly depleting domestic stocks, and 
the possibility is now presented of an 
absolute exhaustion of supplies before 
end of the crop year. High as present 
prices are, further advances seem prob 
able. Domestic consumption has un 
doubtedly been restricted through bak 
ers using the maximum percentage of 
wheat mix in rye bread. Nevertheless, 
the requirements of foreign countries 
still exceed surplus available from the 
United States. 

One result of present situation has 
been the necessity of bakers using dark- 
er grades of pure rye flour than usual, 
because of the lower cost. This will 
eventually be of great good to the bak 
ing trade, for the darker the rye the 
stronger is its rye taste and flavor. Then 
the use of the stronger rye permits of a 
heavier percentage of wheat mix, or, with 
the same percentage of wheat flour as 
has been used with whiter grades of rye, 
the bread will have a much stronger rye 
flavor. Bakers who cater particularly to 
the tastes of the consumer, are using rye 
solely to secure the rye flavor, obtaining 
strength and lightness in their loaf 
through the use of wheat flour. 

Weather this month has been extreme- 
ly favorable to the consumption of buck- 
wheat flour, resulting in an unusually 
good domestic demand. This has been 
augmented by an export demand for 
buckwheat flour and grain. The result 
is higher prices. It seems probable that 
even higher prices will rule as the season 
advances. 

. * 

F. C. Ebeling, general manager John 
H. Ebeling Milling Co., Green Bay, Wis: 
Rye flour trade has been e xceedingly good 
with us this fall. Although rye receipts 
are light it is our belief that there 
is very little surplus rye left on farms; 
that the rye farmers are holding for 
higher prices. 

” 

H. J. Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa: We 
find that the bulk of buckwheat has been 
shipped out of the producing sections. 
Some little buckwheat mills report that 
local supplies of grain are exhausted, In 
the event that much buckwheat is ex- 
ported, we look for a scarcity later on. 
Jobbers in some districts are buying 
sparingly, on account of unfavorable 
financial conditions. 

* * 


Wm. A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, 
Mich: We have enjoyed the best trade in 
buckwheat flour this fall that we have 
ever had. The output up to the pres- 
ent is nearly 50 per cent greater than in 
any other year. Demand continues good, 
at satisfactory prices. The supply of 
buckwheat, however, is becoming short. 
It is practically out of the hands of the 
farmers and few dealers have any left. 





Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (0000's omitted): 


r—Rye— r--~-Barley— Buckwheat 

bus acres bus acres bus acres 

1914... 42,779 2,533 194,953 7,628 16,881 796 
1913... 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19.249 841 
1911... 83,119 2,127 160.240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,861 1,948 166,756 6,646 15.874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 


United States ‘OateCrop 
Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000's omitted): 





Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 877,800 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 54,443 1901.. 736,800 
1912..1,418,337 1906... 964,905 1900... 809,100 
1911.. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 1899.. 796,200 
1910..1,186,341 1904.. 894,600 1898.. 698,800 
1909..1,007,129 1903.. 784,100 1897.. 730,900 
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There was little change last week in 

he domestic flour demand, which was 
iiet, the coming holidays restricting 
siness. Due to the advance in the 
heat market, millers raised their prices 
(a 20e per bbl. Buyers, however, paid 
ttle or no attention to the advance, as 
cy have sufficient stock to last them 
util the turn of the year, and showed 
ttle disposition to make forward book- 
igs. A few small lots were booked in 
he domestic market for first half of 
january shipment, but volume was small. 

Local flour demand was extremely 
juiet; both bakers and jobbers refrained 
trom making purchases at advanced 
srices. There was a good export busi- 
ess last week, both to the United King- 
lom and Baltic ports. The bulk of busi- 
ess done, however, was by mills fortu- 
ate enough to have freight contracts 
till open at much lower rates than those 
iow prevailing. 

The chief demand was for the lower 
srades of both hard and soft winter 
wheat flours, although some fair-sized 
lots of hard winter wheat export patents 
were sold. 

The demand from Latin America and 
West Indies was fair, and prices realized 
itisfactory. Some of the larger city 
mills reported that bids received from the 
United Kingdom were out of line, while 
others reported business good. Reports 
ilso varied from country mills regarding 
domestic demand, some reporting it de- 
cidedly improved, others extremely quiet, 
vith more inquiries for January and Feb- 
ruary shipment. ‘Trade in the southern 
markets, however, was fair. 

Rye flour continued to advance, and 
was held firmly. Both buyers’ and job- 
hers’ stocks are small, and purchases 
made were for prompt shipment. 


* - 


Soft winter wheat flours on Saturday 
were quoted: fancy patent, $5.05@5.25; 
second patent, $4.50@4.95; extra fancy, 
¥4.60@4.70; low-grade and clear, $3.90@ 
1.40. Hard winter wheat flours: fancy 
patent, $5.25@5.40; straight, $5@5.15; 
first clear, $4.60@4.75; spring wheat pat- 
ent, $5.60@5.75; clear, $5.20@5.30,—all 
in jute. 

o * 

Millfeed last week was quiet and drag- 
ging. ‘Toward the end of the week, 
however, prices were firm and demand 
showed some improvement, although no 
large amount of business was done, the 
demand being mostly local. Offerings 
were fairly free. 


FAVORABLE CROP REPORTS 


Reports received from Missouri and 
southern Illinois on the growing crop 
conditions are very favorable. The plant 
is in good shape, having had a fair snow 
covering in many districts. One or two 
complaints of fly. There is a slight in- 
crease in acreage. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Could not be better... Very good 

.Under four inches snow and growing 
to beat the band...Fine...Fairly good 

. Excellent... Has a nice snow covering, 
hence is well taken care of...Not so 
good...In good shape...O. K...Good... 
Good; some complaint of fly. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, 
for the week ending Dec. 19, was 34,200 


bbls, representing 84 per cent of capac- 
ity, compared with 33,600, or 80 per cent, 
the previous week, 21,700, or 53 per cent, 
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a year ago, and 15,400, or 36 per cent, 
1912. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 51,000 bbls, 
or 85 per cent, compared with 51,000, or 
85 per cent, the previous week, 39,900, or 
66 per cent, a year ago, and 39,600, or 
66 per cent, in 1912, 


NOTES 
John I. Logan, general manager In- 
dustrial Appliance Co., Chicago, was a 


visitor on ’change last week. 

D. H. Bent, Chicago representative of 
the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
was in the city last week visiting the 
trade. 

J. W. Dwyer, Murphysboro, IIl., rep- 
resentative of the United Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, called on the trade here last 
week, 

W. E. Hudson, of Bartlett, Frazier & 
Co., and William T. Bledson, of the S. & 
S. Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, have ap- 
plied for membership in the Merchants’ 
Exchange. 

L. F. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis., secre- 
tary of the American Feed Association, 
was in St. Louis last week to attend a 
meeting of feed dealers in reference to 
proposed new Missouri State Feed Law. 

Charles T. Neal, president Aylsworth- 
Neal-Tomlin Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was on "change last week. Mr. Neal 
states that in his opinion there are still 
75,000,000 bus wheat left from last year’s 
crop in farmers’ hands. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onrveans, La., Dec. 21.—Flour 
sales last week exceeded the previous 
week’s bookings, but as a whole business 
was dull. ‘The trade has considerable 
flour due on old contracts, and offerings 
for immediate shipment were without 
takers. Millers were more willing to meet 
buyers’ views on flour for December 
shipment and made a few cuts, but where 
deferred delivery was desired prices 
held firm, and, if anything, up 5@10e per 
bbl above values of the previous week. 

The trade was willing to take flour for 
January-lFebruary-March shipment at 
December values. Kansas and spring 
wheat quotations for these months ranged 
10@20¢ per bbl higher, and many mills 
retused to quote for more than 30 days’ 
shipment. This was especially true of 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills. 

Minnesota mills offered patents for im- 
mediate shipment early in the week at 
$5.45@5.50 per bbl; $5.60@5.65 for Jan- 
uary-February. Later prices were ad- 
vanced, ruling at the close $5.60@5.80 
per bbl, basis 98-lb cotton sacks, 

Stocks of spring wheat flour carried 
by larger bakers and distributors were 
small; nevertheless, they showed little in- 
terest, and took on few cars. 

Kansas mills found some business for 
January-February shipment, but were 
unable to make sales for December, as 
spot flour sold through second hands at 
25@30c per bbl under mill quotations. 
Some 2,000 bbls of patents were sold, to 
arrive, at $4.75. 

Mills offering January-February ship- 
ment quoted patents $5.30@5.45, 98-lb 
cotton sacks. Ninety-five per cent pat- 
ents were offered at $5.15@5.30 per bbl. 

Fair offerings of flour from Oklahoma 
early in the week. Values on 95 per cent 
patents down to $5 per bbl, advancing 
later to $5.15@5.25, cotton sacks. There 
was some demand for clears, but mills 
seemed to be well sold ahead. Offerings 
ranged $4.75@4.80 bbl, cotton or jute 
bags. 

” . 

Soft winter wheat flours in good de- 

mand, with prices 5@10c per bbl over 







last week where January-February ship- 
ment was desired. 

Spot values were up 10@l15c per bbl. 
Receipts showed a falling off. Quota- 
tions follow, basis 98-lb cotton or 140-lb 
jute bags: Kansas hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $5.25@5.35; straights, $5.10@5.25; 
clears, $4.70@4.80; hard spring wheat 
patents, $5.80@5.90; straights, $5.65@ 
5.75; soft winter wheat patents, $5.70@ 
5.80; straights, $5.35@5.55; extra fancy, 
$5.10@ 5.25; clears, $4.65@4.75. 

MILLFEED UNSETTLED 

Millfeed prices were very much unset- 
tled, with offerings ranging 5@6c per 
100 Ibs. Quotations from Kansas mills 
ranged $1.18@1.24. Soft winter wheat 
values were $1.18@1.22, with heavy of- 
ferings. Shorts ranged $1.32@1.35. Spot 
values follow, basis 100-lb burlap bags: 
soft winter wheat bran, $1.22@1.24; hard 
winter wheat bran, $1.22@1.24; shorts, 
$1.35@1.40. 

* * 

Corn products showed no change from 

the previous week. Demand improved in 


spots. Mill quotations ranged %3.70@ 
3.75 for cream meal, $3.50@3.55 for 
standard meal, $3.80@3.90 for grits, 


basis 196-lb wood packages. Corn flour 
ranged $1.65@1.70 per 100 Ibs, cotton 
sacks. 

Corn prices were down ¥,c per bu 
from last week. Demand continued dull. 
Quotations follow: No. 2 white, 704,@ 
7le; No. 2 mixed, 69@69Y,c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 70Y,@7le per bu. 

Oat quotations were steady at values 
ruling a week ago. Demand light, prices 
follow: No. 2 ae 52@52yY,c; No. 3 
white, 514%@52c; No. 3 mixed, 50Y,@ 
Sle per bu. 

Wheat was in demand by exporters, 
and several cargoes placed for January 
loading at 2@3c per bu above values a 
week ago. Offerings of No. 2 hard range 
around $1.26@1.27 for January loading. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of grain and grain products: 
London, 72,000 bus wheat; Havre, 180,- 
000 wheat; Havana, 2,963 sacks flour, and 
2,550 corn; Liverpool, 208,000 bus wheat; 
Manchester, 80,000 wheat; Genoa, 576,858 
wheat; Glasgow, 40,000 wheat; Barce- 
lona, 175,000 wheat; Porto Rico, 3,775 
sacks flour, and 32,793 pockets rice. 

* * 


Importers of burlap are now asking 
$70 per M for 140-lb. jute bags, imme- 
diate delivery, while April-May shipment 
is quoted at $61. This price includes the 
printing. Several weeks ago $130 per M 
was asked for the same grade of bags. 


H. T. Lawter, Jr. 





BUFFALO 
N. Y., Dec. 21. 
a little more business last week than 
they expected, considering the close of 
the year. The wheat advance at the close 
checked a large part of the negotiations, 
as millers followed the market more 
closely than they have been doing for 
some time past. 

Patents were quoted 10c higher, while 
clears were held at a 20c advance. Sales 
of patents were at previous prices, but it 
is believed that something will be done 
at higher figures this week, as stocks of 
both spring and winter are known to be 
extremely light. 

There was the same urgent call for 
clears and low-grade springs, and prices 
placed on anything for shipment at the 
first of the year were not considered out 
of the way. 


BurFFALo, Millers did 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR PROMISING 


Winter wheat millers are confident of 
an active demand for all grades after 
the first of the year, and also that buy- 
ers will pay any advance asked, At pres- 
ent short patents are offered at $6.10; 
standard, $5.90; pastry, $5.20 per bbl, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. Prices, in their 
opinion, are only getting where they 
should have been several weeks ago. 

. * 

Rye flour was higher and strong, with 
offerings of pure very light. There ap- 
pears to be plenty of blended on the 
market at a wide range in price. 

MILLFEED UNSETTLED 

Millfeed was unsettled last week, with 

sales under previous prices, but toward 


777 


the close of the week the mills claimed 
trade showed some improvement. About 
$24 for bran or middiings was as low as 
could be safely quoted for prompt ship- 
ment. 

There were bids at a 50c advance on 
each month up to April, but as a rule 
$1 was asked. 

Sales of bran and middlings were 
made early last week as low as $23.50, 
followed by some good-sized lots at 
$23.80 for spot stuff. This was due, it 
is claimed, to an accumulation. 

There has been and still is a large 
amount of all kinds of feed, principally 
bran, in warehouses here, but it is going 
out freely, and in the next three weeks 
will probably be cleaned up. Practically 
the usual stocks will be held here by out- 
side mills for their regular trade. 

Winter wheat feeds are as slow as 
springs, and there were offerings here at 
a shading under last week's prices. 

Canadian bran is again moving toward 
Buffalo, and quoted at $19, at point of 
shipment. 

Corn meal coarse feed was in better 
demand and stronger, owing to the ad- 
vance in corn, There was aiso some im- 
provement in table meal, but other corn 
goods were slow. 

Hominy feed was in fair demand and 
firm. Gluten feed stronger and in good 
demand, 

Cottonseed meal firm. Oilmeal mills ad- 
vanced prices $1 ton, and were not 
anxious to sell. The price will be put 
up to $36 this week by one mill. 


* * 


Buckwheat flour was fairly active and 
firm at $3 per 100 lbs, in small sacks. 
Buckwheat was offered at $1.77 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Demand seems 
to be light. 

. * 

Rolled oats in better demand and firm, 
especially for package goods. Odathulls, 
reground, easier, offered at $12, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. Bulk hulls can be pur- 
chased at $10.50 per ton. 


* * 


The mills here ran stronger last week, 
as the majority will be down over Christ- 
mas until Monday morning. ‘The output 
for the week was 131,650 bbls, represent 
ing 96 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 119,450 bbls, or 87 per cent, the 
previous week, 121,300 bbls, or 88 per 
cent, a year ago, and 133,850 bbls, or 97 
per cent, in 1912, 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS 


Stocks of wheat afloat here for winter 
storage are 11,366,606 bus, compared 
with 8,036,000 a year ago. Of this amount 
1,736,640 are Canadian, compared with 
1,994,354 last year. The stocks of wheat 
in store here now are about 4,000,000 bus. 

Grain and flour receipts at this port 


for the season, which ended last Thurs 
day, with comparisons, were: 
1914 1913 1912 

Flour, bbls. 9,100,752 9,451,131 584,753 
Wheat, bus 100,442,591 114,129,472 108,225,504 
Corn, bus.. 14,309,0 18,960,144 12,750,260 
Oats, bus $f O68 20,517,457 10,650,150 
Barley, bus 13 1162 17,455,37¢ 12,176,925 
Kye, bus 4,268,738 1,076,243 1,26 
Flaxs'd, bus 10,127,146 20,306,71 14,510,325 

Totals 154,235,381 192,445,440 159,793,369 

NOTES 

K. G. Craun, Sneath-Cunningham Co., 
grain and seed, ‘Tiffin, Ohio, was on 
‘change last weck. 

EK. R. Guenther, Pioneer Flour Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas, was in Buffalo last 


Thursday on a visit. 


The receipts of feed by lake for the 
2,364,027 sacks, 
year, and 


season just closed were 
compared with 2,638,406 last 
2,504,041 in 1912, 

The Federal Milling Co. and the 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
last week shipped 20 carloads of flour 
on a rush order for the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 

A. E. Baxter Engineering & Appraisal 
Co., Buffalo, is preparing plans for a 
fireproof office building, pattern shop, 
drafting room and pattern storage for 
the Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. The build 
ings will be 50x250, two stories, of con- 
crete and brick. An addition, 60x300, to 
their machine shop, is also being planned. 
All will be fireproof construction. 


FE. BAanGasser. 
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There was no change in the condition 
of the local market. Business was quiet. 
The demand was principally from small 
buyers for lots to fill actual wants. 

There was a marked improvement in 
the export trade. More export business 
was done in Ontario grades last week 
than during the whole of this crop. 
Prices advanced 3d. Manitobas were in 
good demand, with prices advancing 1s. 

At the week-end leading brands of 
Manitoba export grades were offered to 
Glasgow, Liverpool or London at 35s per 
280 ibs, ¢i.f., jute; Ontario winters, 33s 
6d Glasgow, 34s 6d Leith, 34s 9d Aber- 
deen, and 33s 3d Liverpool, 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
cotton. At country mill points in On- 
tario, winter patents for export were 


obtainable at $4.60@4.65 bbl, in buyers’ 
bags, delivered Montreal. Quotations, 
bbl: 

Spring patents, firsts ......-seeseeeeee $6.00 
Spring patents, BECONdB .....eeeeeeeees 6.10 
Spring patents, first bakers ....+++-+++ 5.90 
Winter and spring blends .......+++e088 6.00 
Winter 90 per CONS 2... cere ee eee eeeeee 6.25 


All delivered in bags, wholesale quantities, 


Ontario points, 
MILLFEED IN DEMAND 

A firm feeling prevailed in the market 
for all lines of millfeed owing to the con- 
tinued good demand from all sources for 
supplies, of which the offerings were lim- 
ited; buyers in some cases found it dif- 
ficult to fill their wants. Bran sold at 
$26 per ton, bags, delivered Ontario 
trade; shorts, $28. 


SPRING WHEAT HIGHER 


Deliveries of Ontario wheat were fairly 
good last week, but very little business 
was done. Manitobas were in good de- 
mand, with prices 2c higher as compared 
with a week ago. Quotations, per bu, on 
Saturday, were: 


No. 1 northern ...cccccsccseces $....-@1.25% 
No. 2 MOFthernm .ccccccsesscccce cove @1.22% 
No. 3 morthern 2... cccccsecsoee eves @1,18 
No. 2 Ontario winter .......+6- 1.12@1,.14 


Winter wheat quotations were for car lots 
at country points in Ontario; spring wheat 
in car lots, f.o.b, Georgian Bay ports. 


ONTARIO OATS LOWER 

Owing to the more liberal offerings of 
Ontario oats a weaker feeling developed 
in the market, and prices declined le per 
bu. Some oats were sold for export. 


Sales of Manitobas were few. Quota- 
tions: 
No. 2 white Ontario oats ....... 50@ 61 
No. 2 Canadian western ....... -@ 659 
No. 3 Canadian western ....... -@ 656 
Malting DAPICY .cccccccccccccee 66@ 70 
POR DATIOM cc ccsccvesscoscscnses 62@ 63 
BG ébtd cbs casos nensabe ceeeneds 95@1.00 
ON) eee eT reer se 73@ 74 
All Ontario grains in car lots, f.o.b. point 


of shipment; Manitoba oats, f.o.b. Bay ports. 


OAT PRODUCTS QUIET 


were no new developments in 
this market. Demand was fair, but the 
volume of business was small. Sales were 
made at $3.05, 90-lb bags, to the jobbing 
trade, or $6.35 per bbl, wood; oatmeal 
in 98- and 196-lb packages, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, delivered Ontario points. 

Export conditions were unchanged. 
There was a brisk demand from Irish 
buyers, but their bids were fully 1@2s 
out of line. The exorbitant ocean freight 


There 


rates to British ports are paralyzing the 
export trade. 

At the week-end, rolled oats were of- 
fered to London, Liverpool or Glasgow 
at 41s, c.i.f., 
2 per cent discount. 


280 lbs, subject to the usual 
Oatmeal to the 


same ports, 39s, 280 lbs, for pinhead, 
38s 9d, medium and coarse. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


On account of scarcity of ocean space 
rates to some ports can only be consid- 
ered nominal. Quotations are as follows: 
Boston to Liverpool 30c per 100 lbs; 
Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 40c, Copen- 
hagen and Christiania 55@60c; New 
York to London 35c, Bristol 30c, Leith 
40c, Dundee and Aberdeen 40c, Copen- 
hagen and Christiania 55@60c; St. John 
to Belfast 3lc, Dublin 32c; to St. John’s, 
N. F., from Halifax 35c, from New York 
40c. 

NOTES 


The Canada Grain Co., of Toronto, 
contemplates building a 200-bbl flour mill 
at Brampton, Ont. 

The Northern Navigation freight sheds 
at Point Edward at the present time 
hold 6,000 tons of flour, in 60,000 bbls, 
stored for the winter. ‘his flour will 
not be moved until sold to retailers. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Dec. 21.—Inquiry 
from English importers for spring wheat 
flour was small. Prices have not been 
in line with millers’ views. ‘The scarcity 
of ocean freight space from Portland 
and West St. John, and the high rates 
demanded have affected business. Freight 
rates from these ports are 30c per 100 
Ibs to London; 3l1c to Glasgow; 29¢ to 
Liverpool; 32c to Dublin, and 3le to 
Belfast. 

Local market unchanged. Volume of 
business done was light, and no improve- 
ment expected until buyers reduce pres- 
ent stocks. First patents quoted $6.70; 
seconds, $6.20; strong clears, $6 per bbl, 
bags; 30c per bbl more, wood. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR UNCHANGED 


Winter wheat flour was slow, with of- 
ferings from Ontario millers light. Prices 
ranged $1.13@1.14 per bu for this wheat 
at the mills; choice patents, $6; straight 
rollers, $5.50@5.60 per bbl, wood; $2.65 
@2.75 per bag of 98 lbs, jute. 

Flour receipts for the week were 30,- 
056 sacks, compared with 11,300 same 
week last year. Exports from Portiand 
and West St. John were 29,260 sacks, 
against 16,312 the same week a year ago. 


MILLFEED FIRM 


The millfeed market was firm, with 
good demand. Bran sold at $25; shorts, 
$27; middlings, $30 per ton, including 
bags. ‘The demand for moullie was good, 
and prices were firm with sales of pure 
grain grades at $35@36; mixed, $31@32 
per ton, 

* ” 

A steady feeling has prevailed in the 
market for rolled oats at the decline 
noted a week ago. The demand was good 
for both local and export account, with 
sales ranging $6.40@6.50 per bbl, wood, 
and $3@43.10 per bag. Receipts for the 
week were 600 bags, and exports from 
Portland and West St. John were 3,400 
sacks, compared with 500 sacks, and 650 
cases for corresponding week last year. 


The foreign demand for Manitoba 
spring wheat last week was good, and 
prices advanced 6d to Is per qr. Sales 


of No. 1 northern were made for Decem- 
ber shipment to London at 48s 1014d, 
and for January, 49s 144d; No. 2 north- 
ern, 47s 9d@48s, for January shipment; 
No. 3 northern, 46s 6d, for January- 
February; No. 3 northern to Liverpool, 
for January-February shipment, 45s 9d 
@46s 6d. 
- * 

The trade in coarse grains continued 
quiet, with limited demand from _ both 
local and country buyers. Market 


with No. 2 Canadian 
in car lots selling at 

3 Canadian western, 
584,@59c; No. 1 feed, 58@58¥,c; No. 2 
feed, 56%,@5744,c per bu, ex- -store. On- 
tario No. 2 white oats in car lots changed 
hands at 58@54c; No. 3, 52@53c; No. 4, 
51@52¢c per bu, ex-store. 

A few small lots of choice Ontario 
malting barley changed hands at 76@78c 
per bu, ex-store, and Argentine corn in 
car lots sold at 82@83c per bu, ex-store, 
while American No. 3 yellow corn was 
placed at 73c per bu, ex-track, for ship- 
ment from Chicago, 


ruled steady, 
western oats 
60@60¥,c; No. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN AND FLOUR 

Exports of grain and flour from the 

ports of Portland and St. John for the 
week ending Dec. 19: 





Wheat Flour 

bus sacks 

LAVOFPOOl ccccccccccece 32,053 1,223 
LOMGOM c.ccccccccccsecs 135,500 14,000 
GIGMBOW ccoccoscessces 175,958 11,037 
Manchester ...cccscese 113,000 j§« = =§ cesses 
EME cs cccccccccccvcsce 72,000 3,000 
Totals .occccccccesece 627,511 29,260 


8ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


The board of directors of St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., met on Dec. 14, 
and declared a dividend of 14 per cent, 
being the accumulated dividends on the 
preferred shares up to Aug. 1, 1914. Of 
this amount the shareholders have agreed 
to take 10 per cent in preferred stock, 
which will add over $50,000 to the capi- 
tal of the company. This additional capi- 
tal, it is stated is required by the large 
increase in the company’s business. 

In addition to the 4 per cent in cash 
now to be paid to the shareholders, the 
directors expect to pay 34% per cent more 
in cash early in February. That payment 
will liquidate all dividends up to and in- 
cluding Jan. 31, 1915, and the way be 
cleared for regular distributions, if busi- 
ness continues satisfactory. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Dec. 21.—Domestic 
orders at local mills fell off a little last 
week. This, however, was due to the 
usual year-end quietness. Although deal- 
ers have been ordering liberally for some 
time, stocks at country points are mod- 
erate. Export business continued dull. 

There were no price changes, and mill- 
ers do not anticipate any in the next few 
weeks. Flour to Manitoba points, in cot- 
ton or jute bags, delivered to the retail 
trade: best patents, $6.40 bbl; seconds, 
$5.80; first clears, $4.90; lower grades, 
$3.90. 

MILLFEED ACTIVE 

Demand for feed did not slacken. 
Mills continued booking numerous orders 
from practically every part of western 


Canada. Bran and shorts were firm. A 
large eastern business was done. Net 
prices quoted to the Manitoba retail 
trade at the week-end were: 

POUGE io 6:0. 60:66:56. 6606.6 00500006 66068 $.....@21.00 
POD. 0 66 600644. 0069-050060 080 05 - @25.00 
WS CROW sectcscricesacessavess stone @ 37.00 
MPRSIOY CHOW. 0.0 ccs eccsscecesecée - @31.00 
Mixed barley and oats ......... 33. 00@34. 00 
Ge GUE v6 cesnevcerbaccntaewiea cseil @ 40.00 


OAT MARKET 


Rolled oats and oatmeal remained un- 
changed, with a firm tone and good de- 
mand. Rolled oats were $2 
sack; standard and granulated oatmeal, 
$3.35 per 98-lb sack. 

Demand for oats was quiet until Fri- 
day, when it showed an improvement, 
and Saturday it was good. Whether slow 
or active, prices changed in sympathy 
with wheat. The closing price of No. 2 
Canadian western oats at the week-end 
was 53Y,c, against 53c a week previous. 

Following a couple of dull days. the 


2.85 per 80-lb 


first of the week, demand for cash barley 
improved Wednesday. It was reported 
in excellent demand on Thursday. All 
grades were wanted Friday, but offerings 
were limited. ‘The closing price of No. 
3 barley on Saturday was 63',c, against 
Gle a week previous. 
= * 

Trade in flax was slow to fair during 
the week, but prices advanced gradually 
in sympathy with outside markets. There 
was a slight drop at midweek, which was 
regained afterwards. Inspections past 
Winnipeg averaged less than a dozen cars 
per day, compared with more than 70 
cars a year ago. The closing price of 
No. 1 northwestern at the week-end was 
$1.32Y,, against $1.28 on Dec. 12. 


EXPORT WHEAT 


Wheat export trade was good the first 
of the week. On Dec. 16 speculators 
were generally long, and getting nervous 
placed considerable on the market. This 
was readily taken up by exporting houses, 
counterbalancing a depression which 
would otherwise have occurred. A keen 
export demand on Saturday strengthened 
the market considerably. The latter half 
of the week cash wheat inquiry was good. 

Closing prices of wheat in the Winni- 
peg market on each day of the week 
were: 

c——Cash——_,, -——_F utures——__ 


in 2n 38n Dee. May July 
Dec. 14....117 114 109 117% 122% 123% 


Dec, 15....117% 114% 110% 117% 123% 124% 
Dec, 16....117% 114% 110% 117% 122% 124% 
Dec. 17....118% 115% 111 118% 123% 125 

Dec. 18....118% 115% 111% 118% 123% 125% 
Dec. 19....120% 117% 113% 121 125% 127% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery, in- 
store, at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


MANITOBA CROPS 


The Manitoba department of agricul- 
ture has issued its annual December re- 
port summing up the work for the year. 
One of its most striking features is the 
big increase in the area of land actually 
ready for seed next spring, compared 
with December, 1913, 4,117,615 acres, 
against 2,882,171 acres a year ago. 

The total area sown to wheat in the 
province last spring was 3,366,200 acres, 
and the total yield given as 52,491,879 
bus. This compared with an area of 
3,141,218 acres in 1913, and a yield of 
62,755,455 bus. The area under oats this 
year was 2,064,114 acres, and the yield 
62,034,668 bus, as against 1,939,723 acres 
and $1,410,174 bus in the preceding year. 
The total area in all grains was 6,731,521 
acres, and the total yield of all grain, 
139,626,753 bus, compared with an ag- 
gregate of 6,364,880 acres, and 178,775,- 
946 bus, the previous year. 


GRAIN COMMISSION MEETS 


A meeting of the Canadian Board of 
Grain Commissioners was held in Win- 
nipeg last week to consider a request of 
the Manitoba and Saskatchewan grain 
growers’ associations to change the rate 
of charge for selling grain on commission. 
It was proposed that the commissioners 
recommend legislation modifying the 
charge of le bu on grain, and a legal 
charge of 1 per cent on the value of a 
carload be substituted, with le per bu 
as a maximum. 

Representatives of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange contended that while the 
amount in a car had increased, the cost 
of doing business had increased also. 
They described the services rendered to 
the farmers by the Exchange, which was 
very costly to maintain, and claimed that 
the rate could not be lowered on wheat. 
The representatives of the growers’ as- 
sociations did not seem to press for a 
reduction of the rate on wheat, but were 
particularly anxious for a reduction on 
oats. 

Dr. Magill, chairman of the board of 
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commissioners, stated that the real issue 
at stake was increased state regulation 
of grain exchanges, and that if the dis- 
satisfaction of the grain growers’ asso- 
ciations with the present commission 
charges of the grain exchange continued 
to come before the commission, it would 
be the latter’s duty to pass it on to Par- 
liament. 

The principal contention of the grain 
growers was, that when a car held 600 
bus the charge was lc bu, and now when 
cars run at 1,400 to 1,600 bus the charge 
was still le, though the service performed 
was the same. The committee for the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange will report 
back to the commission, and it is prob- 
able that some action will be taken 
shortly. 

CROP SITUATION 


A Winnipeg grain firm, reporting a 
few days ago on the wheat situation in 
western Canada, stated it was of the 
opinion that a very large percentage of 
the wheat now in interior elevators had 
changed ownership, and that elevator in- 
terests as well as the government con- 
trolled it. Arriving at the available sur- 
plus after providing home requirements 
west of Winnipeg for feed, seed and 
needs of country mills, 35,000,000 bus was 
accepted as the figure. 

Taking the marketed figures of 85,500,- 
000 bus, home requirements at 35,000,000 
bus, which will be wanted on the in- 
creased acreage next year, plus districts 
having crop failure where the government 
is providing seed and feed, the total of 
120,500,000 bus is accounted for. There- 
fore, on a crop reckoned at 145,000,000 
hus, there would be available for eastern 
Canada trade needs and export business, 
24,500,000 bus; and it is nine months 
from the next crop. 

LAKE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 

Shipments by vessels from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur during the period 
from Sept. 1, 1914, until Dec. 10, the 
close of navigation, with comparisons: 


1914 1913 
Wheat, bus ....-ceees 51,297,836 93,841,976 
Oats, DUB ..cccccccces 9,732 530 25,911,609 
Barley bus .........-- 1,718,797 6,931,271 
Flaxseed, bus .....e+.% 3,696,288 8,739,693 
Rye, BUS ccccccesscces 1,039 241 
Mixed grain, lbs...... 3,669,740 10,169,812 
Elevator screenings— Tons Lbs 
1914 wcccccccccccccccsocse 23,100 945 
WD1S .cccccsccccccccccsece 39,294 1,113 
NOTES 


After the sessions held in Winnipeg 
last week, the Board of Canadian Grain 
Commissioners left for the west to hold 
meetings at different points in Alberta. 

J. Bruce Walker, commissioner of im- 
migration, Winnipeg, estimates that the 
wheat area in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
next year will show an increase of 40 
per cent over that of this year, and 
Manitoba an increase of 25 per cent. 

At Dec. 14 there were in store at coun- 
try elevators west of Winnipeg: wheat, 
20,084,750 bus, against 21,842,930 corre- 
sponding date last year; oats, 6,086,600, 
against 4,892,290; barley, 912,990, against 
2,047,560; flaxseed, 608,660, against 2,- 
388,070, 

The report of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., for the 
fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1914, shows 
a net profit of $459,816, compared with 
$322,326 the preceding year. Four quar- 
terly dividends at the rate of 7 per cent 
per annum have been paid on the 12,500 
fully paid cumulative preferred shares. 

R. W. Morrison. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 20 Dec. 21 





Wheat— Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1913 1912 
America ..... 12,465 8,893 5,840 6,704 
RRUSBIB. cc cccee Sees 8 eeece 3,344 1,416 
Danube ...... owes 144 2,568 960 
Serre 376 eee 56 968 
Argentina .... 128 72 400 184 
Australia ..... eons eee 720 184 
i Pe 106 203 96 64 

Tetale ...s. 13,075 9,312 13,024 10.480 
COTM cevssecse 6,598 3,765 5,576 5.551 

On passage— 

Wheat ..cccce 40,312 36,544 28,896 29,344 
Corn . 29,664 25,611 12,980 26,231 





A new 125-bbl flour mill has been built 
at Scobey, Mont., with an elevator having 
a capacity of 17,000 bus. H. H. Ames is 


the owner, and L. F. Working, formerly 
of Hutchinson, Minn., is the manager. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 47,600 
bbls, was 26,758 bbls, or 55 per cent of 
capacity last week, against 26,323 bbls, 
or 55 per cent, the previous week, and 
28,789 bbls, or 60 per cent, the week 
before. 

The flour trade last week was dull, 
buyers being in the market for only what 
was necessary for present needs. Most 
of the mills were operating only part 
time, and contemplating further reduc- 
tion. 

There were a few inquiries from for- 
eign countries, but little real demand. 
The freight rate on flour to Scandinavia 
has again advanced, now being 65s, and 
ocean space is scarce. Flour quotations 
ranged at about the same as for some 
time past, namely: blue-stem patent, 
$5.80@6; blue-stem cut-off, $4.70@4.80; 
club straights, $4.90@5. 


* 7 


The demand for wheat. continued 
strong and record prices were being ob- 
tained at interior points. Club wheat for 
export was selling at $1.10%,; blue-stem, 
= a Turkey red, $1.06; red Russian, 

i. 


There was intense interest in the report 
that blue-stem May wheat was sold on 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange at 
$1.31, the highest price recorded in five 
years. It is predicted that the price will 
soar even higher within the near future. 

A peculiar feature of the situation is 
that club and other lower grades are 
being sold within a very few cents of 
blue-stem, when ordinarily there is a 
much wider difference. ; 

The reason has not been wholly ex- 
plained, but it is partly because export- 
ers have been getting club and forty-fold 
in large quantities, and have been paying 
comparatively little attention to blue- 
stem. Millers, therefore, are afraid that 
when the cheaper grades have become ex- 
hausted, the exporters will seek blue- 
stem. To protect themselves from a pos- 
sible shortage of grinding material before 
the next crop is at hand, millers are tak- 
ing over what blue-stem they can and 
are holding it until they will be in a posi- 
tion to use it. 


WHEAT PRICES RISE 

Bids for wheat on the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange rose steadily last week, 
and on Dec. 18 were: blue-stem, $1.22; 
forty-fold, $1.21; club, $1.20; Turkey red, 
$1.18; fife, $1.16; red Russian, $1.14. 
Oats advanced to $29, and barley to $25 
per ‘ton, December-January shipment. 

Bids for feed were the same as last 
week: middlings, $33.50; shorts, $27; 
bran, $25. 

Car receipts of grain Dec. 1 to Dec. 
17 inclusive at Seattle were: wheat, 295; 
oats, 38; barley, 78. For the season, 
5,217 cars of wheat, 776 oats, and 707 
barley have been received. Receipts at 
Tacoma Dec. 1 to Dec. 17 inclusive were: 
wheat, 377; oats, 9; barley, 18. For the 
season at Tacoma: wheat, 6,450 cars; 
oats, 317; barley, 296. 


NOTES 

The Geraldine (Mont.) Milling Co. is 
about ready to begin business with a new 
25-bbl flour mill. 

Exports of feed from Seattle for No- 
vember were: to Alaska, 110 tons; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 111. 

The port warden of Seattle reports the 
following exports of flour from this city 
during November: to the Hawaiian 
Islands, 1,619 bbls; Orient, 24,773 bbls; 


Philippines, 6,000 bbls; British Columbia, 
616 bbls; Norway, 5,404 bbls; Alaska, 
1,696 bbls; New York, 6,285 bbls; Phila- 
delphia, 2,765 bbls; Boston, 4,826 bbls; 
Pacific Coast points, 19,719 bbls. 

November shipments of wheat from 
Seattle were: to England, 337,317 bus; 
Ireland, 290,240; British Columbia, 5,693; 
Hawaiian Islands, 560 sacks; Pacific 
Coast points, 185 tons. 

Reports from Walla Walla indicate 
that the fall sown wheat does not show 
as good a stand as a year ago. It need- 
ed rain before freezing weather came on, 
and now should have a covering of snow. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orrcon, Dec. 21.—There 
was no interruption to the upward move- 
ment of wheat prices. Almost every day 
saw a new record quotation established. 

For blue-stem $1.21 was bid, and 
$1.201% for forty-fold last week, with no 
sellers. For club wheat, $1.20 was freely 
offered, but sellers asked $1.214%. Local 
dealers have bought wheat at Pendleton 
and Walla Walla at $1.10, prices farm- 
ers never expected to receive. 

Red wheat has also shared in the 
strength, Russian being worth $1.131% 
and fife wanted at $1.16. 

The demand for futures has been even 
better than that for prompt delivery. 

The factors of strength are not only 
the higher European wheat markets but 
the general lowering of ocean freights. 
Steamers were taken last week for Port- 
land, loading at 42s 6d, which compares 
with 45s paid a short time ago and 50s 
asked by owners at the beginning of the 
month. 

Farmers are holding their reserves, 
although it is estimated that only about 
15 per cent of the crop remains in first 
hands. 

Patent flour prices are being main- 
tained as formerly. The market is strong 
because of high wheat, but there is no 
talk of an early advance. Millfeed is 
strong and $1 higher, bran selling at $25 
@25.50, and shorts at $27@27.50. 

Barley has gained in firmness with the 
higher California market. Oats are firm 
and moderately active. 

NOTES 

Imports during the fiscal year amount- 
ed to $3,890,222, against $3,203,639 in the 
year ended June 30, 1913. 

Custom house figures are withheld, but 
it is known that the British steamers 
Usher and Strathallen, which cleared for 
the United Kingdom Dec. 17, had _ be- 
tween 500,000 and 600,000 bus wheat 
aboard. The British bark Oweenee sailed 
Dec. 18 for England with about 140,- 
000 bus. 

Domestic grain clearances by boat last 
week were: Rose City, for California 
ports, 10,000 sacks flour; G. W. Elder, 
for Eureka, 30 tons wheat and 40 flour; 
for Coos Bay, 25 tons wheat and 39 flour; 
Paraiso, for San Francisco, 124 tons 
flour; Breakwater, for Coos Bay, 400 
sacks wheat and 200 flour; Yellowstone, 
for San Francisco, 25 tons flour; Roa- 
noke, for California ports, 170 tons 
wheat and 320 flour. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange has 
gone on record as favoring a state grain 
inspection law. At a meeting of the 
association a committee consisting of A. 
Cohn, of the Northern Grain & Ware- 
house Co., Otto I. Keltenbach, of M. H. 
Houser & Co., and Robert L. Paterson, 
of Stevens, Smith & Co., were appointed 
a committee to draft a bill, similar to 
the Washington state inspection law, for 
presentation to the coming session of the 
legislature. It is declared that Portland 
has lost much business through the lack 
of state inspection. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mrxn., Dec. 21.—Mills have 
found flour trade quiet for the week, but 
this is usual at the holidays. A general 
and brisk demand for clears prevails, but 
mills are unable to fill orders, being 
booked ahead. Patent is 10c bbl higher, 
with other grades firm. 

Importers make bids, but are out of 
line. Requests for January shipment are 
numerous. 

Further advances in durum wheat add 
20e bbl more to flour. The high prices 
greatly restrict business, and sales are 
light. 

* * 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
10,025 bbls of flour, or 28 per cent of 
capacity, against 14,375, or 40 per cent 
the previous week, and 23,700, or 66 
per cent, a year ago. 

Inquiry for millfeed is enlarging, and 
some fair sales were made last week. 
Mills believe the improvement foreshad- 
ows considerable activity. Prices are un- 
changed but firm. 

Rye flour is unchanged in price. A 
better feeling is evident. Sales of both 
car and round lots to the East were made 
last week. Business is largely in the 
higher grades. 


OFFICERS CONSOLIDATED ELEVATOR CO. 


At the annual meeting of the Consoli- 
dated Elevator Co., held Dec. 15 in New 
York, the following officers and directors 
were elected: president, George Spencer; 
vice-president and secretary, G. H. Spen- 
cer; vice-president and superintendent, 
H. A. Starkey; assistant secretary, W. 
H. Wilson; directors, George Spencer, 
I’. H. Parker, C. E. Perkins, T. F. Hicks, 
John R. W. Sargent, G. H. Prince, G. W. 
Peters, C. H. Clark, Jr.. W. B. Lloyd, 
G. H. Spencer, H. A. Starkey. 

F. B. Kellogg was elected general 
counsel and M. S. Paton, associate coun- 
sel, 

SIZE OF BREAD LOAVES 

At Superior, the weight of bread sold 
by bakeries is fixed at 14 ozs for small 
size, and 28 for large size. The bakers 
have petitioned the city council to reduce 
the sizes to 13 and 26 ozs respectively. 
This would meet weight and size recently 
established by Duluth bakers. 


NOTES 


Rye last week declined 244c. The de- 
mand, however, has broadened and later 
in the week regained 114c of this loss. 

Total wheat shipments from Duluth- 
Superior during the season of lake navi- 
gation were 57,924,000 bus, against 63,- 
570,000 in 1913. 

All of the flour left here by failure of 
the final boat to go out as expected, has 
been shipped all-rail and the railroad 
sheds are clear. 

Cash No. 1 durum wheat today closed 
555¢¢ higher than year ago; No. 1 north- 
ern, 37¢ higher; rye, 54c higher; flaxseed, 
1l%,c higher; barley, 3c lower to 12c 
higher. 

Corn receipts are steady, more than 
350 cars having been inspected since Dec. 
1. During the first half of the month 
corn averaged 16 to 17 per cent moisture. 
late arrivals are showing a little higher. 

Snow and cold weather have developed 
a better demand for screenings for feed- 
ing purposes. Some wheat screenings 
have sold around $12 ton, but holders are 
holding for higher prices. All-rail ship- 
ping is active. 

Closing prices of bonded grain at Du- 
luth, duty unpaid, today (Dec. 21) were, 
per bu: wheat, No. 1, $1.21%; No. 2, 
$1.18%; No. 3, $1.13%; No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed, $1.87; No. 2 Canadian 
white oats, 533, c. 

Durum wheat made a new high record 
today (Dec. 21) when the December sold 
at $1.3934 bu and May at $1.384%. No. 1 
was quoted at Ic over May, and closed 
1654¢ higher than No. 1 northern. Of- 
ferings are very light, with an urgent 
export demand. All-rail shipments for 
export are being made. 

Cash No. 1 northern wheat is selling 
at 2c under May, and No. 2 northern at 
3c under No. 1. No. 3 and lower grad@s 
are slow sale. No. 1 durum is quoted at 
le over May; anything, whether of low or 
high grade, is picked up quickly. No. 1 
flaxseed sells at May price. Barley has 
advanced 3@4c during week; oats are 
lc higher. F. G. Cartson. 
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To.epo, Om, Dec. 21, 1914 

The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined daily 
capacity of 8,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 19, was 28,700 bbls, or 60 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 33,800, 
or 70 per cent, the previous week, 30,700, 
or 64 per cent, a year ago, 27,800, or 58 
per cent, two years ago, and 26,000, or 
54 per cent, three years ago. 

While domestic business with the mills 
is only fair, it is picking up, and there 
are indications of noticeable improve- 
ment. Some complaint is heard of the 
low prices some mills are asking. They 
are evidently not following the market 
advances, ‘There were evidences last week 
that some buyers. had held off too long, 
being obliged to pay 30@40c¢ above what 
they could have bought for a short time 
ago. 

The South appears to be coming into 
the market again, perhaps not so much 
because of advancing prices as because 
of low stocks. Mills do not like to ad- 


vise their trade to take on flour but they 
felt before the advance that some con- 
servative buying should be done and 
went as far as they dared with their 
trade. So far as Toledo is concerned, 
owing to the fact that mills are well 
booked ahead into January, prices are 


likely to be firmly held, 

Last week, it was apparent that there 
was a revived interest among domestic 
buyers. Sales were made and there was 
a better inquiry than for some time. 
With the export business being done the 
mills are very comfortably well off and 
in a strong position, Export prices have 
been better than prices in domestic mar- 
kets. Business really should have been 
much slower than it was last week to 
meet the usual holiday dullness. 


« ” 


The business with France has stopped, 


The advance of ocean freights and 
scarcity of room have been deterrents. 
Good business has been done with the 


United Kingdom markets lately. 


The advice from the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. received in To- 
ledo, Dec, 12, caused some concern as 


some of the mills still have shipment to 
go forward. According to this, no fur- 
ther shipments can be accepted for the 
present for eastern England markets or 
for Liverpool or London, due to hostile 
developments and congestion. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The growing wheat now has a covering 
of snow. ‘The weather turned milder 
again Saturday and unless it turns cold 
the snow will probably be of short du- 
ration, ‘There have been reports from a 
number of sections in Indiana of the 
presence of Hessian fly. Some damage 
has evidently been done. Ohio seems to 
have fared better. 

According to the 
Ohio has an increased 
year of 5 per cent and Indiana 12 per 
cent, Growing weather in the spring is 
the only thing that can determine the 
real amount of damage. 


government report, 
acreage over last 


WHEAT MOVEMENT FAIR 
The wheat movement from the country 
is fair. Wagon wheat is being delivered 
steadily at the mills. Some millers are 
Bidding up for wheat at country points 
to secure what they require for supplies. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Seventeen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined daily capacity of 17,610 bbls, 


for the week ending Dec. 19, made 69,772 
bbls, or 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 64,721, or 63 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 17,210 bbls 
capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
ation, these mills report: Flour fair, feed 
good...Flour sales slow, feed dull and 
lower... Flour quiet, feed fair... Flour 
fair, feed good...Flour fair, feed active 

. Flour light demand, feed fair... Flour 
fair, feed good...Christmas dullness; 
feed improving in price and demand... 
Flour fair, feed good. 

Four mills report foreign shipment of 
1,500 bags, 220, 240, and 1,250 bbls, re- 
spectively. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson, 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


A cargo of 110,000 bus spring wheat 
was received at ‘Toledo last week for 
Rosenbaum Bros. As _ its elevator is 
full the wheat is being held in the vessel. 

A. L. Stubbs, of Tennant & Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn., and EK. P. Mitchell, of 
Kiverett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., were in Columbus last week call- 
ing on the trade. 

G. C. Bailey, of EK. W. Bailey & Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo last Sat- 
urday on his way to Chicago. He was 
the guest of David Anderson, president 
National Milling Co, 

Some export business has been done 
lately in wheat at ‘Toledo. Including 
100,000 bus No, 2 red taken by a Toledo 
miller for shipment, 500,000 bus has been 
sold in the last 10 days. As a large part 
of the balance is owned by the millers, 
the ‘Toledo market is in a strong position. 

George H. Streitmann & Sons Co., the 
largest: independent cracker bakers in 
the country, Cincinnati, Ohio, has printed 
on the windows of its office the slogan, 
“The World is Growing Better.” Since 
the war two red lines have been drawn 
through the word “World” and “United 
States” substituted, 

The Mound Street Mill, Columbus, 
Ohio, formeriy operated by the Hardesty- 
Williams Milling Co,, and owned by the 
Hardesty heirs, will be taken over and 
operated by a new company, now being 
formed. The mill will be overhauled and 
used to make spring wheat flour. It is 
expected that it will be in operation by 
April 1. The names of the principals 
are withheld for the present. 


Prices to Go Higher 
H. B. Eggers, Jr., vice-president 
Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: Eastern 
trade this month has been less than usual. 
Our customers are not buying anything 


for future shipment; are taking just 
enough for current needs, 

Buyers look for lower prices after 
Jan. 1, and for that reason are not tak- 


ing flour as freely as they usually do. 
We believe their position is wrong, and 
think that flour prices are now lower than 
they will be during the remainder of 
the crop year. We are not selling flour 


for deferred shipment, as we are unable 
to offer for more than 60 days without 
exacting a heavy carrying charge. 

Wheat receipts from farmers have been 
heavy. Believe 50 per cent of crop has 
left farms. Farmers in this vicinity are 
well-to-do and if they think prices will 
advance, they are in a position to hold 
their grain. 





MICHIGAN 

Derrorr, Micu., Dec. 21.—Trade has 
been slack for several days. Last week’s 
production of flour by Detroit mills fell 
off 16 per cent from a week ago, and 
there was less activity in ordering out 
flour previously purchased, Dealers and 
bakers are running with light stocks, and 
expected to do so until atter inventory. 
It my | be that the advance of lic in 
price had something to do with the re- 
luctance of buyers. Millers think both 
bakers and dealers are getting used to 
the present level of values, as there is 
less complaint. 

The mills sold less than their output, 
and the strength of wheat during the 
closing days of the week did not have 
a stimulating effect on the trade. 


BAKING TRADE WELL BOOKED 


Dealers in northwestern spring wheat 
have been doing good business with bak- 
ers for the past few weeks, Last week 
was rather slack, but the month will show 
a heavy total of buying. Many of the 
larger bakers are now booked up to 
June, and others have given deferred 
orders. ‘The market was strong, and 
prices advanced l5c late in the week. 
Dealers are not looking for much activ- 
ity for the remainder of the year, and 
all are well satisfied with the recent vol- 
ume of business. 

* 

A let-up was noted in demand for rye 
flour. Rye was a little lower, but no 
change in flour prices noted. Export 
buying was quiet. Demand for home 
consumption was about normal. 

Buckwheat flour was in good demand. 

Rolled oats were active and firm. De- 
mand has been brisk for several weeks. 

Kansas flour was quiet. Bakers were 
using a little, but the price was not low 
enough compared with spring goods to 
make trade active. 

Feed was in good demand, and wheat 
goods were higher, with the exception of 
fine middlings. Bran and standard mid- 
dlings were up 50c. No change was noted 
in corn or oats products. 

Receipts of wheat are decreasing. This 
is believed to be because of bullishness 
on the part of the farmers for there is 
still a great deal of wheat to come for- 
ward, 

Michigan has had some fairly cold 
weather, but there is no complaint. The 
plant is protected in nearly all parts of 
the state, and the outlook is considered 
favorable. 

* . 

Detroit mills, with a capacity of 18,000 
bbls, made 15,200 bbls of flour last week, 
or about 84 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 18,000 bbls, or 100 per cent, 
the week before, and 15,600 bbls a year 
and two years ago. 


NOTES 
Wheat prices in Detroit are a- little 
more favorable to the city mills. During 


the fall and winter the difference between 
this city and nearly all country points 
was greater than the freight rate, and 
country millers had a decided advantage. 

John C. Liken & Co, Sebewaing: 
Wheat in our section is well protected. 
Eastern demand for flour is improving. 
The supply of feed is not large enough 
to meet demand at good prices. There is 
some wheat moving now on account of 
taxes. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint: Wheat 
went into the winter in good shape, with 
plenty of moisture. There is a light snow 
covering, but the weather is steadily cold 
and not injurious. Demand for flour and 
feed was fair, but not up to November. 
Farmers are selling wheat freely at pres- 
ent prices. 

Joun Barr. 





A wall card, bearing a business man’s 
creed, is the greeting being sent by the 
W. E. Long Co., of Chicago, to its bak- 
ery friends, 


December 23, 1914 


INDIANA 


Inpianapouis, Inp., Dec. 21.—Actual 
sales of flour, reported by a group of the 
leading mills throughout Indiana for the 
last week, again fail to show anything 
like an active market. Mills for the 
most part are working at one-half or 
three-quarters capacity, indicating that 
more flour is being turned out than 
earlier in December. Getting rid of the 
product is proving a problem, however, 
and business is dull. There has been a 
good demand, but the price is higher 
than buyers like, and this fact has cur- 
tailed trade. 

Another obstacle in the way of booking 
export business has been the sudden 
jump in ocean rates. Mills were not in 
a position to combat this situation, and 
all are agreed that it has slowed down 
purchasing from the other side. Mills are 
being notified that the sudden rise in 
this rate is due to scarcity of ships. Bids 
continue from abroad, and, if the rate 
question is adjusted, there will be som: 
selling to this account. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


The domestic trade has struck its usu 
al holiday slump. Year-end adjustment 
may continue to hold business slow also 

At the end of the week prices in thi 
market were as follows: soft winter pat 
ents, $5.20@5.40, jute, at the mills; No. 
2 wheat, $1.1714,; mixed feed, $26, bulk 
This scale shows considerable change a: 
against a week ago. 

Flour held steady until the 
the week when it advanced about Li 
bbl. Feed products were in active de 
mand all week, and finished at the high 
est level since last summer’s drouth in- 
spired heavy buying. Mills are finding 
it difficult to satisfy the demand for feed, 
working at the present restricted capac- 
ity. 


middle of 


WHEAT MARKET 


There was a brisk upturn in wheat. 
The market opened at $1.14, but went 
higher daily, and finished at the top. It 
is stated that the foreign demand for 
wheat is largely responsibie for this slant 
in prices here. There was more trading 
in wheat last week than usual. Because 
of the impassable condition of many of 
the roads, little wheat moved from first 
hands. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


A blanket of snow on all Indiana 
wheat inspired rosy reports of the win- 
ter crop throughout the week. All dam- 
age appears to have been discounted, and 
the outlook here was never better at this 
season of the year. The increase in the 
snow and rain has greatly bettered the 
stock water problem, as all ponds and 
rivers are in normal condition again. 


NOTES 


The mid-winter session of the Indiana 
millers will be held Jan. 26. 

William R. Curtis, aged 77, and said 
to be the oldest active miller in Indiana, 
died last week at his home in Blooming- 
ton. 

Crop reports from Rush County, one 
of the most fertile regions in Indiana, 
indicate that three-fourths of the acreage 
there will be sown in corn next year. 

The Stonehead (Ind.) Flour Mills, 
owned by Williard Foulks and Joseph 
Caillasfy, were completely destroyed by 
fire Dec. 14. The loss is estimated at 
$11,000, with no insurance. 


The Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co.'s 
flour campaign for the Belgian Relief 
has been completed, and it was announced 
at the end of the week that a total of 
210 bbls had been pledged. 

Charles B. Riley, secretary Indiana 
Millers’ Association, was in Chicago Sat- 
urday to attend the annual banquet 
given by the Chicago Board of Trade to 
the weighing department of the board, 

Indiana millers have all been notified 
by Secretary A. P. Husband, of the 
Millers’ National Federation, that it is 
imperative that they at once wire Indi- 
ana delegates in both houses of Congress 
to vote favorably on the Moss grain bill 
now pending. Millers are taking a keen 
interest in this piece of legislation, and 
many instances of prompt action, foilow- 
ing the secretary’s suggestion are in evi- 
dence. 

J. M. Pearson, 
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CHICAGO 
BAKERS NOT BUYING AHEAD 

Curcaco, Itt., Dec. 19.—The majority 
if bakers, who buy flour in carload lots, 

ive not increased their stocks to any 
extent over a month ago; many are car- 
ving smaller supplies than at that time. 
fhis is primarily due to the fact that 
ikers have looked for lower prices, and 
en at present they can see no object in 
itering into contracts for prompt or 
icferred shipment. 

(About 10 days ago, a few jobbers 
ought northwestern 95 per cent patent 
jour at $5 bbl, jute, Chicago. This flour 
hanged hands almost immediately, and 

as sold to bakers at a rather small 
vrofit. This is about the lowest quotation 
hat has been made during the month, al- 
hough an occasional mill could be found 

few days ago, which would quote at 
“1.85, bulk, Chicago. If such quotations 
hould prevail for any length of time, it 
is believed by middlemen and jobbers 
that bakers would take hold. Latter, 

however, are not inclined to contract for 
northwestern flours, suitable for bread, 
it $5.25@5.40 bbl, jute, Chicago. 

Not much southwestern 95 per cent 
patent is being sold here to bakers for 
bread use, as this flour is firm in price 
ind about equal in quotation to similar 
grades from the Northwest. When such 
conditions prevail, bakers quite generally 
make their bids to northwestern mills. 

It is quite noticeable that a few mills 
are putting out offers of flour for de- 
ferred shipment, and this is quite marked 
as pertaining to clears, both from the 
Northwest and the Southwest. 


LOCAL CONSUMPTION OF BREAD 


Several of the smaller bakers, whose 
trade is largely with grocers patronized 


mainly by laboring class, report a re-- 


duced consumption of bread, owing to a 
large number of men being out of em- 
ployment. This seems strange, consider- 
ing the fact that the loaf of bread in 
Chicago has not been reduced with the 
advance of flour; also that there is no 
food commodity cheaper than bread. 

Well-known advertised bread brands 
are reported to be selling quite satisfac- 
tory. The cost, however, of making sales 
is exceedingly high at this time, on ac- 
count of the large amount of advertising 
being done and the increased cost of 
producing bread, Seldom has there been 
a time when two or three of the larger 
bakers have been such extensive adver- 
tisers as at present. One corporation in 
particular is advertising its bread as 
wrapped by machinery by use of bill- 
boards, on which is shown the machinery 
for wrapping. 

WANT A DURUM MILL 


It is more than probable that one of 
the largest manufacturing organizations 
of macaroni in the country will buy or 
have built, a mill where products can be 
made and sold at cost to members, It is 
known that investigation is being made 
by a large corporation, as to a mill in 
the Northwest, or in a _ section where 
milling-in-transit rates would be avail- 
able tor wheat from the Northwest and 
Southwest. This venture has been 
prompted by the scarcity and exceeding- 
ly high cost of durum products. 


RYE FLOUR LESS USED 


On account of the extreme advance, 
the consumption of rye flour has been 
reduced in this market. Handlers of 
flour have claimed for a long time that 
when prices reached $5.50, or more, the 
quality of loaf would be reduced in value 
to such an extent that buyers of rye 
bread would prefer other bread, 

This assertion, however, has not proven 
true with a certain class of Jewish bak- 
ers, mainly on the West Side. Competi- 
tion is strong among such bakers at 
present time, as their loaves at 2% lbs 
are being sold wholesale at far below 
their cost. The bakers whose products 


are well known, have also maintained the 
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wholesale price, but, in doing so, contend 
that they are unable to realize any mar- 
gin. : 

Pure white patent rye flour is being 
sold by many Wisconsin mills at $5.60@ 
6 bbl, jute, Chicago. Offerings are small, 
due to the fact that mills are able to sell 
either for export or to eastern buyers, 
latter selling mainly in Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. 

NEW NATIONAL SECRETARY 

J. M. Bell, secretary National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, in his first com- 
munication to members of the organiza- 
tion, reported on the meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee held in Chicago early 
this month. One of the features the com 
mittee emphasized was the new policy to 
render a definite useful daily service to 
its members, which is to be of a business 
character. 

The official advisory committee, in- 
cluding the president, will assist the sec- 
retary in laying out plans and_ broad 
policies for the organization between con- 
ventions. Among the plans suggested was 
a bureau for an exchange of ideas on 
such questions as accounting systems for 
bakers, advertising, selling methods, ete., 
to which members may apply for infor- 





mation. C. H. Cu aren. 
PHILADELPHIA 
TG BUY FLOUR IN JANUARY OR LATER 


Puivaperpmia, Pa., Dec. 18.—Bakers 
and jobbers are unwilling to pay present 
prices for flour, unless they are entirely 
out of stock. There is some inquiry for 
long deferred shipments, but most mills 
are unwilling to book such orders unless 
assured full carrying charges, which buy- 
ers are loath to pay. Jobbers and bak- 
ers are not disposed to make future con- 
tracts. , Flour stocks are light, but the 
trade must buy requirements for Janu- 
ary and later on. 

GOOD DEMAND FOR RYE FLOUR 

A strong demand is reported for rye 
flour from Jewish and German bakers, 
though prices are high. Spring wheat 
flour and low-grades of wheat flour are 
being utilized by bakers of rye bread to 
fill out the deficiency in rye. Rye flour 
in wood ranges $5.75@6 bbl. 


CUTTING DOWN SIZE OF LOAF 

While business with larger bakeries 
has been fair, it is conceded that the 
smaller concerns have not done as well as 
in other years, 

Many bakers are disposed to meet the 
advance in flour by reducing the size of 
the loaf. At the same time, the bakeries 
of the chain retail grocery stores are of- 
fering unusually large loaves to their 
retail trade. 

The big bakeries, with an extensive 
general trade, are not inclined to give up 
the bread premium system, On tne con- 
trary, this method appears to be in its 
infancy, and bakers are working up pre- 
mium plans calculated to increase sales. 

THE CRACKER TRADE 

Cracker bakers report a falling off in 
general sales, due to the mild weather. 
Flour jobbers charge it to the failure of 
consumers and the public to pay the 
price for such goods, 

Cracker factories, with occasional ex 
ceptions, have not much flour ahead, and 
are buying only for current needs. 

AGAINST THE SMALL BAKERS 

Small bakers have held several mect- 
ings to provide some way of sidetracking 
the movement to be brought before the 
coming legislature to wipe out the under 
ground and cellar bakeshops. There, are 
1,500 in Philadelphia, and thousands of 
others throughout Pennsylvania. The 
health authorities, labor unions, Federa- 
tion of Labor, and sanitary house condi- 
tion societies are pushing the matter. 
The bakers affected claim it is a con- 


certed move to ruin them, and drive them 
out of business, leaving the field to the 
big modern bakeries. 


NOTES 

The Excelsior Bakery of this city is 
still in the hands of a receiver. 

The Pinzker Bakery, West Philadel- 
phia, has installed modern ovens. 

Frederick C. Breeding, for years man- 
ager of Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, died recently. 

The Philadelphia Master Bakers’ Co- 
operative Buying Association now occu- 
pies its new home at 1732 Germantown 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Lydia C. Sharpless, who has pat- 
ented what she claims to be the realistic 
home bread machine, has received strong 
indorsement from the Women’s Saturday 
Evening Club. 

The British steamship Broadmouth is 
due here from Hongkong, China, with 
a shipload of Chinese canned eggs, ag- 
gregating 9,000,000 Ibs, and vatued at 
$1,500,000, They are intended for bak 
eries of this city and New York. 

Congressman Alexander M. Palmer, 
Pennsylvania, claiming his ancestors were 
members of the Society of Friends, is 
forbidding the use of the word “Quaker” 
as a trade brand on any manner of 
goods offered for sale. Some of the larg- 
est bakeries of Philadelphia and other 
cities have an extensive trade in bread 
labeled “Quaker.” Kk. R. Siewers. 

New York 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 18.—The bak- 
ery combination in New York, started 
by Max Oscher, merges the several Cush- 
man bakeries into a $6,000,000 company, 
to bear the name of Cushman Sons, Ine. 

The company will attempt several new 
features in the bakery business. The ob- 
ject of the consolidation is to arrange 
for sufficient capital, and a better system 
for marketing its products. 

Mr. Oscher states that the $6,000,000 
capital is to be divided into $2,000,000 in 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
and $4,000,000 in) common stock. No 
stock is to be offered publicly, as it has 
been entirely subscribed for by those in- 
terested. 

The following New York companies 
have joined the consolidation: S$. Cush- 
man’s Son, Inc; Cushman Globe Co; 
Cushman Bread Co; N. A, Cushman; S. 
Cushman & Sons, and N, A. Cushman 
Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

The incorporators of the new company 
are Lewis A. Cushman, Max Oscher, and 
Kk. St. John ‘Taylor. The officers will 
probably all be members of the Cush- 
man family. 

FLOUR STOCKS AND PRICES 

Stocks of flour on spot in New York 
are somewhat heavier than a month ago, 
but those in bakers’ hands have not per- 
ceptibly increased. 

C.ear flour has grown searcer than 
ever, and is very difficult to obtain. 
Prices have held about the same relation 
to patent as they did last month, that is, 
first clears about 30¢ bbl under patent. 

Rye flour has strengthened, and ruling 
at $6@6.25 bbl, jute, and is very scarce. 
When it is considered that four months 
ago bakers were buying rye flour at 
$3.60 bbl, jute, the difficulty in making 
profits on rye bread today is apparent. 

According to the best advice, New 
York bakers are not heavily supplied with 
flour; they seem to be buying only for 
immediate needs, They think the market 
is too high and, in all probability, until 
a different conclusion is reached, buying 
will continue along present lines. 

A few bakers continue to turn out the 
same size of loaf as before flour prices 
advanced. In the main, however, the size 
of the loaf has been reduced at least two 
ounces, W. QuACKENBUSH. 


KANSAS CITY 
FLOUR PRICES AND SALES 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 21.—Bakers 
and jobbers report following quotations 
for flour in car lots, per 196 Ibs, jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City: hard winter patent, 
$4.90@5.15; straight, $4.70@4.85; first 
clear, $4.60@4.65; second clear, $3.75@ 
4.25; soft winter patent, $4.85@5.25; 
first clear, $4.40@4.75; hard spring pat- 
ent, $5.45@5.75; first clear, $4.75@5; 
rye flour, dark, $5.40@5.50; light, $5.35@ 
5.50, 

Flour prices quoted are almost identi- 
cal with those of a month ago. Since that 
time, however, the market on both spring 
and winter wheat flour has declined and 
advanced about 25@30e per bbl. <A 
large number of buyers took advantage 
of this break and covered their needs for 
60 to 90 days. Buyers generally are fixed 
for 90 days, and, as they are unable to 
buy flour for shipment beyond that time 
without paying carrying charges, little 
business is expected for 60 days. How- 
ever, a break in wheat of 25c¢ bbl would, 
no doubt, bring out buyers. 

Rye flour has advanced 
within the last 30 days. 


401 50e bbl 


FLOUR-BUYERS' VIEWS 

Buyers generally are of the opinion 
that the market will gradually work 
higher during the remainder of the crop 
year, although they do not consider the 
condition of the market alarming. If it 
were possible to do so, most buyers would 
be willing to contract for supplies to 
carry them for the remainder of the sea- 
son. The mills in general find it impos- 
sible to sell for shipment further ahead 
than 90 days. Therefore, buyers are sat 
isfied to buy on the breaks in prices. 

Some mills have quoted flour for ship 
ment to the first of May, but they are 
asking good carrying charges for such 
shipments, 


END TO PREMIUM ADVERTISING 

Advertising bread by giving away pre 
miums came to an abrupt end last week. 
Most of the bakers consider it a losing 
game, and were willing to discontinue it. 

The Retail Grocers’ Association took 
the matter up and prevailed upon all 
wholesale bakers to agreement 
not to return to this method of adver- 
tising. The retail grocers’ objection to 
premiums was that it kept their bread 
business unsettled, as the bread which 
contained premiums had the largest sale, 
which was only temporary, and custom 
ers soon shifted to the next bread which 
offered the best: premium. 


sign an 


GIVING CASH AS PREMIUMS 
This week two large baking companies 
started advertising campaigns, which 
were almost identical. ‘The Sehulze Bak- 
ing Co. sent out girls to different parts 
of the city, who gave away #1 bills to 
every tenth house where Butter-Nut 
bread was found. The Nafziger Baking 
Co. sent girls to different parts of the 
city, who gave away $5 gold pieces to 
housewives who addressed the girls with 
a certain phrase, and showed them part 

of a fresh loaf of Butter-Cream bread. 


SIZE OF LOAVES 

The size of bread loaves has not 
changed since the advance in price of 
flour. Bakers consider it good policy to 
give all they can for the money, espe- 
cially at this time when the consumer is 
watching the size of the loaf very care- 
fully. 

NOTES 

Andrew Wank, St. Joseph, Mo., was 
recently in Kansas City on business, 

Cooking oil in the last 30 days has re 
mained stationary at 50c¢ gal. Lard un- 
changed at 10¢ lb. Sugar has declined 
10¢ and is now quoted at $5.15 per 100 
Ibs for cane, with beet 10c¢ lower. 

Win M. Campbell, president Campbell 
Bread Co., Wichita, Kansas, and Des 
Moines, Iowa, stopped in Kansas City, 
Dec. 10. M. Lee MarsHatt. 
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BAKERY NEWS NOTES 


Trade Vvents and Doings in the South and 
Central States—Cossip About Bakers 
and Their Movements 


The new bakery of the Renard Baking 
Co., New Philadeiphia, is in operation. 

C. A. George, formerly of Bluffton, 
has bought the Home Bakery at Ottawa. 

Samucl Manning has opened a bakery 
in Toledo, 

Khrat & Stuckey, Archbold, has moved 
into its new modern brick bakery. 

Kuperts Bakery, Wauseon, wraps all 
its bread. Bakeshop is modern, 

F, L. Mackey, Xenia, has installed a 
Day mixer and steel troughs. 

bowers’ Bakery, Lima, is conducting a 
pony contest to increase bread sales. 

The German Home Bakery has recent- 
ly been opened in Greenville. 

William Girard has opened a bakery at 
Farmersville; a portable oven is used. 

lV. J. Urause, Grove City, has added 
a Pony cake mixer. 

Krank Geier, Hamilton, has put in a 
Lynn-Superior dough and cake mixer. 

Martin Baking Co., Cleveland, has put 
in a Queen City cake machine. 

Additional machinery has been installed 
by John Schneider Milling & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, 

The Cincinnati Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a masked ball at the 
Alms Hotel during the early winter. 

C. M. Smith has opened a bakery at 


Columbus Grove. A Roberts oven is 
used, 
W. Hi. Eyre, formerly of London, 


Kieng., has opened a bakery at Columbus 
Grove. He is a fancy cake baker. 

Gorsuch & Clark, Wauseon, has a 
modern bakery, with German-American 
oven, All bread is wrapped. 

BB. FV. Ketring bought the Steinhilber 
Bakery, Greenville. This bakery has 
been in the Steinhilber family 55 years. 

The Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, is running night and day to fill 
orders for bread molders, 

0. S. Tuttle, formerly of Dayton, has 
opened a bakery at Trotwood. A Day 
dough mixer is used. 

Among machines installed by the San- 
itary Bakery, Hillsboro, is a Triumph 
dough mixer and dough brake. 

M. i. Joyce, Corning, installed a Day 
dough mixer, Victor egg beater and cake 
mixer, 

The Cottage Bakery, Germantown, has 
started a premium system, Its equip- 
ment is modern. 

Bauman'’s Bakery, Dayton, has taken 
out its cracker ovens and enlarged its 
shipping room. The interior of the shop 
has been remodeled, 

Ki. T. Powell's new bakeshop at Ilam- 

It contains a Triumph 
Other machinery will be 


ilton is modern. 
dough mixer, 
added, 

The combination bakery and dwelling 
erected by Herman Haungs, Price Hill, 
Cincinnati, is now occupied by — the 
owner, 

Weik Bros., Hamilton, has had the in 
terior of its bakeshop enameled white. 
The machinery has been overhauled and 
enameled, It is a carload buyer. 

H. Haungs & Son, Cincinnati, has 
equipped its bakery with a Day dough 
mixer, flour hopper and Victor egg 
beater, 

Ohio master bakers will have an in- 
teresting programme at their midwinter 
meeting, to be held at the Southern Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Jan, 27. Indications point 
to a large attendance, 

New bakeries: Carl Jansen, formerly 
of Price Till, Cincinnati, Norwood; M, 
Meyers, GH18 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland; 
William Wiese, Kightieth and Kuelid, 
Cleveland; A. 1,. Swisshelm, Savona, 

Krug’s Bakery, Dayton, has installed 
n Day soft-dough mixer and a Clipper 
egg beater. The exterior of the building 
was remodeled, A specialty is made of 
four kinds of wrapped cakes, 

Among new improvements in the Laur- 
ers Bakery, Washington Court House, is 
a Rinek oven. This shop has bought 
enough flour to last until next July at a 
low price, 

The new bakeshop of Setzer Bros., 
Dayton, in a two-story brick building, 
will be in operation about March, — It 
will contain two steam ovens and modern 


machinery, 
City Bakery, Bryan, has materially in 
creased its bread sales with an automo- 
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bile contest. This bakery is equipped 
with two ovens and a full line of ma- 
chinery. All bread is wrapped. A gro- 
cery is conducted in connection. 

Fred Wanamacher, superintendent 
Stolzenbach Baking Co., Lima, and a 
graduate of the Jago Laboratories, Lon- 
don, will deliver an address before the 
Ohio bakers, at their meeting in Janu- 
ary at Columbus. 

J. J. Armbruster, a prominent Hamil- 
ton baker, has returned from a four 
months’ trip to Germany, Italy and 
France. He has added a Rinck oven 
and generally remodeled. He is a car- 
load buyer of flour. 

G. J. Janssen, formerly in the baking 
business in Hamilton, has returned from 
a six months’ trip to Germany and will 
engage in business again. He is erect- 
ing a building, and will use a Moore 
oven and modern machinery. 

The National Pretzel Co., Hamilton, 
has added three automobile trucks to its 
delivery. A cracker and cake depart- 
ment was recently added, equipped with 
modern machinery. This is the largest 
pretzel factory in Ohio. The flour con- 
sumed averages 1,000 bbls monthly. 

A. W. Borton is again in charge of 
the Bryan Home Bakery. He recently 
leased his bakery to other parties while 
on an extended trip. The building hous- 
ing the bakery, a two-story brick, 62x66, 
has been bought by Mr. Borton. Plant 
contains two ovens and other modern 
machinery. 

I, D. Keyes, Napoleon, has a modern 
bakeshop equipped with a  German- 
American oven, Day dough mixer and 
molder, steel troughs and racks, It has 
been in operation seven months, All 
bread is wrapped. An automobile con- 
test is stimulating bread sales, A novel 
feature of the shop is a water heating 
system, an invention of Mr. Keyes. 

Diehlman’s Bakery, Bryan, has added a 
Triumph cake mixer and molder. A six- 
cylinder automobile has also been bought. 
Vlans to enlarge the bakeshop are under 
consideration, Butter-Bread is — the 
leader. All bread is wrapped. H. D., 
Thrapp, formerly of Ottawa, is in charge 
of the cake department, and ‘Theodore 
Springer, is foreman of the bread bakery. 

The Flowers Baking Co., Washington 
Court House, Ohio, recently remodeled 
its plant and installed a Petersen oven. 
Other new machinery consists of a Day 
dough mixer, Triumph molder and cake 
mixer. A new loaf, called “Rival 
Bread,” has been introduced and is meet- 
ing with success. High-grade spring 
wheat flour is bought in car lots. Con 
tracts have been made for flour to last 
until next June at low prices. 


STOLZENBACIE BAKING CO, 


The Stolzenbach Baking Co., Lima, is 
building a three-story brick and concrete 
addition, 50x50, making the plant 50x140, 

The first floor contains the offices, and 
flour storage. Latter is equipped with a 
Thomson sifting storage bin and blend- 
ing outfit. Hight cars of flour can be 
carried in stock. The cold storage and 
steam plants are also on this floor. 

On the second floor are the ovens and 
workroom. ‘Two Rinck ovens have been 
installed and space is provided for three 
more in the addition, 

There are five ovens in the old part. 
The machinery on the second floor con- 
sists of a Dutchess automatic proofer, a 
Lynn-Superior divider, and a Thomson 
rounder-up and molder. 

On the third floor, in the new part, is 
the mixing room, with a five-bbl Read 
high-speed mixer, Thomson flour hopper, 
water tank, and automatic flour and wa- 
ter scales, The flour is conveyed from 
the first floor to the mixing room by cle- 
vator and is automatically dumped into 
the flour hopper. A feature of this de- 
partment is a doughroom, 25x35, auto- 
matically ventilated by an air-cooling and 
water system, an invention of Charles 
Stolzenbach, 

A special room has been fitted up for 
the Ladies’ Domestic Science Class, which 
will hold meetings in the bakery at va- 
rious times, 

The cakeshop is also on the third floor 
in the old) part, and contains modern 
machinery and a portable oven. 

In a room, 15x28, is a laboratory, with 
complete equipment. It is Mr, Stolzen- 
bach’s intention to train a number of 
young men in the baking trade, starting 


them in the laboratory, and have them 
work up. 

The remainder of the third floor is 
used for locker rooms, shower baths, and 
storage purposes. The packing and 
shipping rooms are on the second floor. 
The old part of the building has been 
reconstructed. A 132-ft well supplies 
water. 

The plant has a daily capacity of 
40,000 loaves, and is one of the most 
modern bakeries in the state. Charles 
Stolzenbach, the president, is also presi- 
dent of the Ohio Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 


INDIANA 

Mellet & Austin, Anderson, has start- 
ed an extensive advertising campaign. 

Adams & Ennos, Columbus, has bought 
the Engelhardt Bakery at Hope. 

Harry Broadlick, Kokomo, has added 
a three-bb] Day mixer. 

James H, Davis & Co., Union City, 
has installed motors, and discontinued 
the use of gas engines. 

F. P. Walter, of the Walter Bros. 
Co., Mt. Vernon, is taking a course in 
the Fleischmann Laboratory, New York 
City. 

Lettelier & Son, Bloomington, has 
added a Day flour sifting, elevating and 
conveying plant, water tempering and 
measuring tank, and Victor egg beater. 

H. C. Christ, the well-known Boonville 
baker, and his employees had a narrow 
escape from death when the steam boiler 
exploded. The explosion did consider- 
able damage to the bakery. 

The new bakery of W. C. Stumpp, 
Union City, is nearly completed. It is 
a two-story brick building, 45x50, with 
basement. Equipment will consist of a 
Berkenbosch oven and modern bread 
machinery. Only bread will be made. 
There is a separate bakery for cakes, 


MICHIGAN 

Dexter & Hires, Dundee, has put in 
a Day dough mixer. 

The Gordon & Pagel Co., Detroit, is 
preparing to improve its bakery. 

Samuel Rosen, of Detroit, will build a 
bakery at a cost of $3,000. 

Richard Feefelt, Iron Mountain, has 
opened a bakery at Negaunee. 

Thomas Cassidy, operating a bakery at 
Graying, has bought the bakery of W. 
H. Bengle, Pinconning. : 

The Jackson (Mich.) Baking Co. is 
giving away theatre tickets to increase 
bread sales. 

The Smith Bakery, Sheboygan, which 
recently burned, has been reopened in 
another location, 

M. H. Fenkel, Detroit, is erecting a 
building, 24x85, on Hastings Strect, for 
a bakery. 

John Vandenbos has bought a building 
at 1228 Burton Avenue, Detroit, and will 
conduct a wholesale bakery. 

The Lewis Canfield Bakery at Camden, 
recently damaged by fire, has been re- 
opened, 

W. Hl. Reynolds, formerly making fried 
cakes at Detroit, has moved to Battle 
Creck, and will engage in business. 

William Pagel, prominent Detroit bak- 
er, is in California looking after his 
orange grove. 

The bakery of Peter Feringa, Grand 
Rapids, was damaged by fire to extent 
of $1,200. 

The bakery of J. A. Gardner, Carleton, 
has burned; loss, $5,000. He will re- 
build at once. 

The new plant of the Lindquist Bakery, 
Hancock, will be in operation by Janu- 
ary. 

The Morton Baking Co. and the Sheill 
Dairy Bakery, Detroit, are paying cash 
for returned bread wrappers. 

A dough mixer has been installed in 
the bakery at the Children’s Home, Mus- 
kegon. 

The Day Co. has equipped Stanley 
Marcyuski’s Bakery, Grand Rapids, with 
a Victor egg beater, flour hopper and a 
water tempering and measuring tank. 

A. L. MeDonald, Carson City, suffered 
a loss of $3,300 from fire, which started 
from an overheated oven. Insurance, 
$1,600. 

Frank Gatz, Mt. Clemens, has bought 
the retail bakery of his brother John, 
and will operate it in connection with his 
grocery. John Gatz will continue the 
wholesale bakery on Cherry Street, and 
is making extensive improvements. 
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Bakery changes: L. W. Ehle, Otsego, 
has sold to Fred Lewis and B. C. Beadie; 
firm name, Lewis & Beadle. A. J. Snover, 
Lapeer, has bought interest of his part- 
ner, C. S. Nicholas. Peter Smith, Pe- 
toskey, has sold to W. H. Provost. Guy 
Osborne has bought a shop of Carl 
Stevens, Petoskey. Gardner & Gardner 
has bought the Sparta Home Bakery. 

John Weiler, a prominent Detroit bak- 
er, will enlarge his business. He has 
bought opposite his present location, and 
will erect a four-story brick building to 
cost $50,000. In the basement will be a 
cafeteria; on the main floor a salesroom; 
on the second a tearoom; on the third a 
candy factory, and on the fourth the 
bakery. Work will be started on the new 
structure in January and it is to be fin 
ished by September, 1915. It will be 
30x110, and will be fully modern. 


J. Haray Woorntwee. 


Weinberg Sanitary Baking Co. 


It has often been said that specializing 
is the keynote to success. The truth of 
the assertion is proved in the case of the 
Weinberg Sanitary Baking Co., Akron, 
Ohio, the new plant of which on Wooster 
Avenue recently was finished, Starting in 
a small way, it is now the largest Jew- 
ish bakery in Akron. 

Almost from the beginning, the firm 
paid particular attention to the retail 
trade, and as only the best of raw ma- 
terials were used and the greatest care 
was observed in manufacturing, success 
followed. 

M. H. Weinberg started baking in 
Akron in 1900 in a small shop on Cross 
Street. When the present site was se- 
cured, plans were prepared for a bakery 
to embody the latest ideas in bread- 
making. The plant is a two-story brick 
Structure, 50x100, a one-story storeroom, 
30x50, and a modern two-story barn, 50 
x50. 

A full equipment of Triumph machin- 
ery has been installed, including sifting 
and blending outfit, automatic hopper, 
double-arm dough mixer, measuring and 
tempering tank, four-pocket divider, 
molder and proofer. The baking is done 
in two large enameled tile-front Kosicky 
ovens, 

Ilour storage room is provided for 
about five cars. Tor delivery purposes, 
cight wagons are used, 

Last spring, Louis Danzig became as- 
sociated with Mr. Weinberg, and is now 
at the head of the business department 
of the concern. He has introduced a 
new wrapped loaf, under the brand 
“Sanitary Loaf,” which is meeting with 
success, 





Southeastern Association 


The executive committee of the South- 
eastern Master Bakers’ Association met 
at Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 30, with these 
officers and members present: Gus Geil- 
fuss, Spartanburg, S. C., president; C. 
Kk. Sears, Macon, Ga,, treasurer; D. A. 
Loyless, Atlanta, Ga., secretary; Fred 
Reynolds, Tampa, Fla., vice-president; 
P. R. Nugent, Savannah, Ga; William J. 
Conden, Jr., Charleston, S. C; William 
Fisch, Birmingham, Ala., and Gordon 
Smith, Mobile, Ala. 

April 12-14 was decided upon as the 
date of its annual convention to be held 
in Atlanta. The plan is to hold a ma- 
chinery exhibition in connection with the 
meeting. A committee to have charge 
of this feature consists of George Gowdy, 
S. I. Pias and EF, O. Lancaster. Le Roy 
Rogers, of Atlanta, was made chairman 
of an entertainment committee, he to ap- 
point the other members. H. Malchow, 
of the American Bakeries Co., was active 
in showing the visitors hospitality. 


New Bakeries 


W. Edward Benson, Pure Food Bak- 
ery, Greenfield, Mass. KE. A. Phillips, 


‘1611 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 


Mass. The Sanitary Bakery and Cookery, 
968 Main Street, Bridgeport, Mass. E. 
H. Egbert, MceKeg Building, Montour 
Falls, N. Y. E. F. MacGrotty and 
George M. Streat, Community Bakery, 
Glen Rock, N. J. G. Van Erk, Glen 
Gardner, N. J. William Reynolds, Sr., 
Glenwood, Wis. Mrs. M. O. Brown, 
Balsam Lake, Wis. W. F. Smith, Hink- 
ley Building, Sterling, Colo. 
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Looks for Brisk Flour Buying 

J. S. Fineran, Consumers’ Biscuit Co., 
New Orleans, La: 

It is my opinion that flour prices will 
idvance immediately after Jan. 1, as it 

my impression that a majority of bis- 
cuit. manufacturers and bread bakers 
have permitted stocks to run low for the 
everal reasons of dull business, expected 
| prices and a disinclination to buy 
intil the New Year. 

Heavy purchases after Jan. 1 should 

ise, at least, a temporary increase in 
rices. However, it seems to me that the 
ige wheat crop, and a decreased do- 

tic purchasing power, due to the 
f.uropean war, and its effect on Ameri- 
n industries, will offset the effect of 
the large European demand for grain 
roducts, and that prices will again de- 
ne toward the end of January. 

\s to consumption of biscuit goods 
mpared with normal, I would say that 

conservative estimate of decrease in 
ich consumption in southern states has 
cen 40 per cent. In some sections of 
« South, I am quite certain that this 
ecrease is even greater than 40 per cent. 


Prices Depend Upon the War 

C. Burkhardt, president Dayton (Ohio) 
siscuit Co: Shouid the European war be 
ver soon, I believe that flour will de- 
line in value, and, per contra, advance 
f the struggle continues for any lepgth 
if time. Undoubtedly there will be a 
big demand for wheat the coming year, 
n the latter event. As far as writer 
can learn, cracker bakers have not much 
flour bought ahead. ‘The consumption of 
crackers, based upon our experience, has 
been up to normal. We do not know of 
ny one that is using hard winter or 
pring flour for biscuits and crackers 
this year. 

Detroit, Mich. 

The Neal Baking Co., Windsor, Ont., 
has bought the bakery formerly operat- 
ed in that city by Robert Weber, paying 
$30,000. The Neal bakery is the largest 
in western Ontario and employs 200 men. 
The Weber plant is modern in every de- 
tail. 

J.C. Duncan has been appointed man- 
ager of the Lakeside Biscuit Co., Detroit. 
This bakery was recently bought by the 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo. It will be 
operated as an independent. The new 
manager is from Sioux City, and was 
once with the National Biscuit Co. An 
increase will be made in the output of 
swect goods. 


Do Not Expect Lower Prices 

Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind: Abnormal conditions make it im- 
possible to form any reliable market 
opinion, Conditions which exist today 
and affect the market are entirely dif- 
ferent tomorrow. Generally speaking, 
we do not expect flour prices to decline. 
There is too much national demand for 
our surplus. A large differential in price 
between hard winter and spring wheat 
flour always stimulates consumption of 
hard winter. Consumption of bakery 
goods is about the same as usual, 


War Daily Strengthening Prices 

Brooks Morgan, Frank E. Block Co., 
Atlanta, Ga: 

In our opinion, the war conditions are 
daily strengthening wheat and flour. We 
regret that we cannot feel that the war 
will be over in the very near future. As 
we see it, the longer the war lasts, the 
higher will be prices. 

As far as we know, the majority of 
cracker bakers have enough flour to last 
them until Feb, 1. 

Information obtained from friends, 
located in different sections, indicates 
that the cracker business has suffered a 
shrinkage of 25 to 30 per cent. This 


applies to all territory, except the North 
and Northwest. 
From our own experience and reports 
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of other cracker bakers, winter wheat 
is either making a very strong flour. 
or the mills are using hard winter or 


spring wheat in producing it. We have 
found it necessary to complain vigorous- 
ly to a mill about sending us flour con- 
taining hard winter or spring wheat. 
While we have been buying from this 
mill for a number of years, we have 
never before had trouble with its flour. 

It would appear that mills, which made 
contracts with bakers at very low prices, 
are not particular about the grade of 
flour they are furnishing, as good busi- 
ness judgment should demand. 





Prices to Hold During War 

J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc., Philadelphia: 
Do not look for any drop in price of 
flour or wheat while present situation 
holds in Europe. With a cessation of 
hostilities, or withdrawal of any of the 
participants in Europe, we should expect 
flour and wheat to drop. 

There has been no expression as to 
large buying ahead of flour in_ this 
vicinity, but are buying more or less 
from hand to mouth, and expectations are 
that it will so continue. It has not come 
under our observation that there has been 
any larger proportion of winter or spring 
wheat flour used than usual, but we have 
no figures on hand to verify this state- 
ment. 





War Will Influence Prices 


W. C. Brown, Century Biscuit Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind: In our opinion, the fu- 
ture price of flour depends entirely upon 
the duration of the war. If the war ends 
in a short time, we believe that flour will 
be lower, otherwise, prices will go much 
higher. No one can tell with any degree 
of certainty what will happen. 

We are of the opinion that cracker 
bakers have little flour booked ahead, as 
most every one thought prices had not 
touched bottom when war was declared. 





Manchester Biscuit Co. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co., Fargo, N. 
D., has a baking capacity of 150 bbls of 
flour daily. It is the largest manufac- 
turing company in the town. R. J. Cone 
is manager. 

The Manchester Biscuit Co. is building 
a $90,000 addition to its plant at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. It is to be ready for occu- 
pancy by the spring. 





Cracker Trade Notes 

Thomas Fielding, Lowell, Mass., it is 
reported, will build a biscuit bakery. 

The National Biscuit Co. will occupy 
its new warehouse at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Jan. 1. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. declared a 1% 
per cent dividend on first and second 
preferred stock. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., on Dec. 
1, opened a distributing warehouse in 
Savannah, Ga., in charge of William O. 
Milton. 

Daniel D. Brinckerhoff, 83 years old, 
founder of the National Biscuit Co., and 
known as the “Cracker King,” recently 
underwent an operation of a very serious 
nature. 

The cracker bakeries of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul are operating pretty close 
to capacity. Business has been unusually 
good for the last three months, sales 
running ahead of a year ago. 

The plant of Popham Bros., biscuit 
manufacturer and confectioner, West 
Victoria, B. C., was damaged by fire with 
loss of about $4,000. This included $500 
damage to the building and $3,500 on 
machinery and stock. 

The addition to the plant of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Biscuit Co. is completed and 
in operation. The plant is 75x100, five 
stories, and is of concrete construction. 
It has two ovens and the equipment is 
modern. One hundred people are em- 
ployed. Laurel butter crackers are a 


specialty.. The business was established 
in 1902. 

A. V. Thomas, Thomas & Clark, Peoria, 
Ill: We have enough flour to run us until 
about March 1; after that will have to 
take it as it comes. We suppose most 
bakers keep bought 60 to 90 days ahead 
on flour. Cannot say anything about 
hard winter or spring flour, as we do not 
use either. Business is good with us, 
better than last year. 





Using More Winter Flour 


Edward Schust,  secretary-treasurer 
Schust Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich: 

I do not look for any sharp advances 
or declines in the near future, as _ the 
price of wheat is rather high and there 
seems to be a lot of it in the country. 
However, on account of the war situa- 
tion, I think the price will remain about 
where it is until the disturbance is over. 

I believe a great many bakers bought 
flour in July and the early part of Au- 
gust, and now, that their stocks are be- 
coming depleted, a great many of them 
have already been obliged to buy in the 
open market. 

My observation is that more winter 
flour is being used by bakers, on account 
of it being relatively cheaper than spring. 
When we were manufacturing bread and 
the price of winter flour was far below 
that of spring, we instructed our men to 
work in all the winter flour possible. 
Then, when there was any material dif- 
ference in favor of winter flour, we used 
twice as much winter as we did in years 
when the difference in price was very 
small, 





Hamilton Bakers’ Meeting 


The Hamilton (Ohio) Master Bakers 
held a well-attended meeting on Dec. 3. 
The purpose of the association, recently 
organized, is to advance trade interests 
and to maintain uniform selling prices. 
Credit is due Charles Laukhuff, manager 
of the National Pretzel Co., for carrying 
out the plan. 

The following are officers: Christian 
Weik, president; J. O. Bader, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles Laukhuff, secretary; J. J. 
Armbruster, treasurer; J. H. Weislogel, 
sentinel; L. J. Korb, Elmer Powell and 
Fred Saurbeck, trustees. 

The president appointed a committce 
of three to make arrangements for a 
social session on Jan, 28, to which the 
grocers and other wholesale customers of 
Hamilton will be invited. An invitation 
will also be extended to the Cincinnati 
bakers’ associations. The bakers will 
be given an opportunity to attend both 
the midwinter meeting of the Ohio Mas- 
ter Bakers at Columbus, Jan. 27, and 
the Hamilton meeting the following day. 

The following Cincinnati bakers at- 
tended the Hamilton meeting: John Hart- 
laub, Louis Gassner, George Schneider, 
and Frank Geier. Mill representatives 
were J. D. Kilgore, Washburn-Crosby 
Co; W. H. Holaday, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co; W. G. Herbold, American Cotton 
Oil Co; Charles Foerster, J. H. Day Co; 
EK. S. Lawton and C, W. Boden, The 
Fleischmann Co. and J. H. Woolridge, 
the Northwestern Miller. 





May Advance Bread Prices 


An advance in bread or a reduction in 
the size of the loaf may be brought about 
in Washington, D. C., if prices of flour, 
sugar, ete., remain high, making it im- 
possible for bakers to realize a profit. 
Hope that a termination of war in 
Europe might come and afford relief has 
been expressed by bakery managers of 
that city. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, it is as- 
serted that bakers were experiencing un- 
precedented prosperity. After Aug. 1, 
however, their profits began to dwindle 
with the increased cost of raw materials, 
until now there is little if any profit left. 

One of the largest bakeries in Wash- 
ington bought before the advance enough 
sugar and flour to last it until Jan. 1. 
The proprietors are now hoping that 
prices may get down to a lower basis 
before they have to enter the market. 

No action has been taken by Washing- 
ton bakers toward raising prices, and 
they say none will be taken until they 
are satisfied that is the only course left 
them for realizing a fair profit. 
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ST. LOUIS 
FLOUR PRICES AND STOCKS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 16.—Bakers here, 
especially the larger ones, are buying 
flour only as they need it; in some cases 
for delivery within 30 days. Bakers and 
jobbers do not anticipate any marked 
decline in prices, but they do not believe 
prices will materially advance. 

Stocks of flour held by jobbers and 
bakers are not lArge. Some of the larger 
bakers, if they had the opportunity, 
would doubtless buy for delivery within 
the next three or four months at current 
prices. Millers, however, are not willing 
to make such bookings, unless they add 
a carrying charge, and this buyers do not 
feel disposed to pay. Mills are not anx- 
ious to book flour for deferred ship- 
ment, even with carrying charges, and in 
most cases are advising customers to buy 
from month to month. 

Business for the next 90 days should 
be good, as buyers will be in the market 
right along. 


JOBBERS UNDERSELLING MILLS 


Some jobbers still have fairly cheap 
flour under contract, especially with 
spring wheat mills. In many cases they 
are able to undersell millers and _ still 
make a good profit. A fair business is 
being done by jobbers on this account. 

The demand for good clears is brisk, 
at fancy prices. Bakers find difficulty 
in getting necessary supplies even at top 
prices. Spring wheat clears, of good 
strength, are in good demand. Bakers 
need this grade tor mixture in making 
rye bread. 

Jobbers anticipate considerable im- 
provement in trade after Jan. 1. Bakers 
try to have as small a stock on hand as 
possible at first of the year, and usually 
make purchases freely thereafter. 

NOTES 

Prices of sugar and lard are slightly 
lower than a year ago, 

The consumption of bread, the larger 
bakers claim, is in excess of 1913. 

The demand for rye flour is hand to 
mouth, due to high prices. Neither job- 
bers nor bakers are making forward 
bookings. 

The Jefferson City (Mo.) Bakery Co. 
formally opened its plant Dee. 11, with 
a banquet. This is the largest and most 
up-to-date plant in Jefferson City. 

The American Bakery Co., instead of 
giving the usual Christmas turkey to its 
725 employees, will this year present 
them with a profit-sharing certificate. 

Spring first clear of good strength and 
quality, is selling at a higher price than 
good 95 per cent hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, due to scarcity and urgent demand. 

Improvements costing $15,000 — to 
$25,000 are being made at the Welle- 
Boettler plant, branch of the American 
Bakery Co. When they are completed, 
this plant will be one of the finest in the 
West. 

The spread between spring wheat and 
hard winter flours has again increased 
the advantage of latter, and most of the 
business dene to bakers has been in win- 
ter. The difference at present is about 
50¢ bbl. 

Some bakers have slightly reduced the 
size of the loaf, but in most cases, bread 
is the same size as before the war. Some 
combined bakery and grocery concerns 
are still selling two loaves for 5c, but the 
quality is not up to standard, 

Perer Denien. 


Bakery Fires 


Overheated oven in shop of Louis 
Adams, Rochester, N. Y., caused fire 
which damaged shop about $1,000. In- 
surance, $300. 

Bakery of Gottlieb Kuehner, Red 
Bluff, Cal. Loss on building, $1,000. on 
equipment and _ stock, $2,000; insurance, 
$2,500. 

Shulze & Fanneli’s bakery at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Loss, $2,000. Fire caused 
by an overturned grease kettle. 

Bakery and restaurant of Lee Wheeler 
at Poplar Grove, Ill. Loss on building 
and stock about $2,000; insured. 

Bakery of A. Koelz & Sons, Milan, 
Tenn. Loss about $1,000; insured. 

Shop of Michael Levan, Shamokin, Pa. 
Origin unknown. Loss, $1,000. 


oo So 
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THE NORTHWEST 
REGAN BROS. EXTENDING 

Min nearous, Mrixwn., Dec. 19.—Regan 
Bros. have taken over the plant and busi- 
ness of the Johnson Baked Products Co. 
This bakery was established by A. W. 
Johnson, of Chicago, in March, 1913, and 
bakes cake exclusively. It is equipped 
with a 16x18 ft Marshall continuous oven 
and a high-speed Read dough mixer. 

The shop turns out cakes, in cartons, to 
retail at 10c each, making 12 different 
varieties. 

With Regan Bros.’ facilities for quick 
and regular deliveries, it is expected that 
a big business will be developed. Mr. 
Johnson remains in charge of the cake 
bakery. 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 

Hard: winter wheat patent flour is 
quoted to Minneapolis bread bakers at 
%5.10@5.15 bbl, buik, delivered; straight, 


$4.95 5; soft winter wheat patent is 
held by Kansas and Missouri mills at 
$5.15, bulk, delivered Minneapolis ; 


straight, #4.85. 

Winter wheat flours are very strong in 
price, with mills offering for 30-day ship- 
ments only. Bakers say the mills will 
not consider bids for 60- to 90-day ship- 
ments, 

Pacific Coast mills are not 
flour in Minneapolis this year. 


offering 


HOMEMADE ELECTRIC TRUCKS 

In speaking of the 1,200- and 2,000-Ib 
capacity electric trucks, which the Purity 
Bread Co., St. Paul, manufactured for 
its own use, the Commercial Car Journal, 
an eastern publication, says: 

“The feature of these trucks is the use 
of a combination of motor, two-speed 
gear shift and the worm drive rear axle, 
the first two members being mounted on 
a three-point suspension form by two I- 
beams attached to lugs on each side of the 
rear axle and a joint attached to a cross 
member of the frame. ‘These trucks 
could not be used in the territory this 
company covers were it not for the gear 
shift.” 

The Purity Bread Co, is using 12 of 
these electric trucks and 22 wagons, but 
expects to build at least 15 more trucks. 

BAKERY SUPPLIES 

Bakery supplies in general show reduc- 
tions for the month. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, follow: sugar, cane granu- 
lated, $5.40 per 100 Ibs; beet, $5.30. Cot- 
tonseed oil, 50c¢ gal, in tierces. Walnuts: 
Bordeaux halves, 42c Ib; walnut pieces, 
35c. Canned apples, gallons, $2.75 doz, 
Cream of tartar is down to 40c¢ Ib, com- 
pared with the recent high point of 80c. 

NOTES 

The Algona (lowa) Bakery installed 
a three-bbl mixer. 

V. Klouda is preparing to open a first- 
class bakeshop at Tyndall, S. D. 

H. C. MeMaster has bought Frank 
Zimmerman’s bakery at Ellendale, N. D. 

A. Abhlsen sold his bakery at Groton, 
S. D., and has bought another at Minot, 
N. D. 

W. Hi. Hlutsinpillar sold his shop at 
Oakes, N. D., to RK. EK. Boyd, Rapid City, 
S. D. 

P. W. Owen, Clarinda, Iowa, has in- 
stalled at 24-bbl Day mixer, and a No. 
4 dough brake. 

W. R. Morris, formerly manager of 
the Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, is now 
with the Certified Ice Cream Co., of that 
city. 

Joseph Tuschoff, formerly of Marshall 
Street Northeast, has taken over the old 
plant of the United Baking Co., Minne- 
apolis, 

The Purity Bread Co., St. Paul, placed 
on the market this week a new cake. 
Each cake is packed in a neat carton and 
retails for 10c. 

Some Minneapolis retail bakeries have 
the price of their bread to 
per loaf, to offset the higher 
materials, 


advanced 
6 and 12¢ 
cost of raw 

The Sunnyside Grocery, 2322 Lyndale 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, has installed 
a No. 2 Middleby oven, and started a 
bakery for its retail trade. A_ specialty 
is made of cakes and pastry. J. A. Ber- 
nauer is in charge. 

The Peerless Baking Co.’s shop at Man- 
dan, N. D., has burned. Loss on build- 
ing, $1,000; stock, $500; equipment, 
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$1,000. Insurance, $2,000. Gharles E. 
Edwardson, the proprietor, may rebuild 
in another location. 

The wages paid to bakers in the large 
shops in Minneapolis and St. Paul vary 
considerably. The minimum wage for 
bench men is $16 and for oven men $18, 
but some of the shops pay $1, $2 and in 
some cases $3 more than the scale. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul wholesale bakers 
have not paid much attention to the agi- 
tation for a more general use of cotton 
sacks. They own their own jute sacks 
and have enough to last for a year or 
more. They say, however, that the 98-lb 
cotton sack is an ideal package for bak- 
ers, and should prove an advantage to 
both the baker and the miller. 

Shipments of bread and other bakery 
products from Minneapoiis were serious- 
ly interfered with early this month. The 
new law, requiring revenue stamps on 
each bill of lading, went into effect Dec. 
1, but the federal officials in charge here 
were unprepared for the demand, and 
sufficient stamps were unobtainable. Some 
bread shipments were canceled, while 
others had to be forwarded by express. 

Local bakers have not materially re- 
duced the size of their rye loaves to offset 
the higher cost of flour, but they are 
watching the scaling of the dough more 
carefuliy. Pure rye flour is seluing in 
Minneapolis on about the same basis as 
standard wheat patent, and bakers are 
using more low-grade in their rye mix in 
order to even up on the added cost. The 
average rye loaf weighs 1 to 2 ounces 
more than white bread selling at the same 
price. Rosext Bearry. 





F. Kuhike Bread Co., Akron, Ohio 

The old saying that “nothing succeeds 
like success” has never been better ex- 
emplified than in the phenomenal growth 
of the I. Kuhlke Bread Co., Akron. The 
wonderful success of this company in 
the main has been due to the toresight 
and progressive methods of George 
Kuhlke, general manager. 

The concern recently has had its plant 
remodeled and enlarged, no expense be- 
ing spared to make it thoroughiy modern 
and sanitary. Before undertaking the 
changes, Mr. Kuhlke visited bakeries in 
other cities and gained much information 
at to modern equipment, which he em- 
bodied in his plant. Bread-making in the 
Kuhike bakery is conducted along the 
most approved and scientific lines. 

A new addition is 21x96, three stories, 
of brick, steel and concrete. It adjoins 
the old bakery, which is 58x96 and ot the 
same construction and height. ‘The in- 
terior of the entire plant has been en- 
ameled white, and special care has been 
taken to have plenty of fresh air and 


sunshine. ‘The baking is done in three 
Kosicky ovens, with enameled tiled 
fronts. Each machine has a_ separate 


motor, 

The first floor is used for packing, 
loading and shipping. Al bread is 
wrapped and the smali goods are packed 
in cartons. On the second floor are the 
oven and work rooms, with two ovens in 
the old plant and one in the new. No 
coal or coke enters the bakery. The 
boiler-room is at the rear of the bakery 
and fuel is stored in a room back of it. 
The ovens are fired from the rear. The 
new addition contains a Werner & 
Pfleiderer divider, rounder-up and auto- 
matic proofer, and a Thomson molder 
with attachments. 

On the third floor of the new building, 
where the dough-mixing is done, are a 
Werner & Pfleiderer high-speed mixer, 
sifting and blending devices and other 
appliances. The third floor of the old 
part will be used for flour storage and 
will hold five cars. A special elevator 
will receive the flour as it is unloaded, 
while a freight elevator runs from base- 
ment to top floor. 

An artesian well, 165 feet deep, sup- 
plies drinking water. In different parts 
of the building are bathrooms, locker- 
rooms and lavatories. 

The cake bakery is in a separate build- 
ing, 40x60, two stories, with basement. 
The offices and a retail store are also in 
this building. The cake bakery appa- 
ratus includes a Hubbard oven, Read 
cake mixer and cooky machine, and a 
Colburne pie machine. 

The entire plant is screened This was 
one of the first bakeries to use screens 


and it made such an impression that the 
Akron City Council passed an ordinance 
compelling all bakeries to be screened. 
While quality has ever been the watch- 
word of Mr. Kuhlke, he admits that not 
a little part of his success is due to the 
judicious use of printer’s ink. He has 
found it most effective to keep the name 
of Butter-Krust bread constantly before 
the public. J. Harry Wooxrrice. 





Death of John H. Shults 

John H. Shults, founder of the Shults 
Bakery, Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the 
largest in the world, died Dec. 10 at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, in his 
eightieth year. 

Mr. Shults was born in Germany, and 
came to this country when he was 15. It 
is said that he obtained his start, when 
a miller let him have a barrel of flour on 
credit, which he made into bread and 





The Late John H. Shults 


sold. His first bakery was in a small 
cellar in New York. With this start he 
developed his business to about 30,000,000 
loaves of bread a year. His main plant 
covers the greater part of a city block 
in Brooklyn, and others are in outlying 
districts of that city. 

The Shults Bread Co. was incorporated 
several years ago for $6,000,000, and 
Mr. Shults retired, remaining a director 
in the company. 





Bakers, Don’t Speculate 

H. Malchow, American Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga: 

It is difficult to form an opinion at this 
time as to whether flour prices are going 
up or down. I would say that the war 
has done about all it can do to wheat 
prices. From now on, the market will be 
lowered or raised by the condition of our 
crops. 

My advice to bakers would be not to 
speculate at this time. I fully realize 
that nine out of every 10 flour men are 
bullish, and very few people agree with 
me when I say it is risky to buy flour 
now in large quantities for future use. 
There is always a possibility of a sudden 
ending of the European war, and should 
this take place, wheat prices would go 
down very rapidly. At any rate, a baker 
cannot afford to be a speculator. 

As to the amount of hard winter flour 
used, compared with spring flour, here in 
the South, very little spring is being used 
this winter, since Kansas flour is of an 
unusually high quality. ‘There is also 
considerable difference in the price be- 


tween hard winter and spring wheat 
flour. 
While it is impossible to tell how 


much flour bakers have bought ahead, the 
great majority of bakers, especially the 
larger concerns, are most probably well 
covered for the next three months. 


Driver Not Accountable 


The supreme court of New Jersey af-- 


firmed the findings of the lower court in 
a case brought by a bakery driver to re- 
cover $68 alleged to be due him from his 
employers for Sunday work. The com- 
pany claimed that the driver was re- 
sponsible for bad accounts on his route, 
but the court held that since the driver 
had not signed an agreement to be re- 
sponsible for such debts, he could not be 
held accountable. 
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CENTRAL STATES 

BAKERS USING KANSAS FLOURS—PRICES 

Torepo, Ouro, Dec. 16.—Prices quoted 
in central states on spring wheat flour by 
northwestern mills show variety of range. 
Top-notch high-grade marks were $5.75, 
f.o.b., jute. Price of $5.65 was made on 
one of the highest grade interior mill 
brands. From this price, the range de- 
scends as low as $5.35@5.40, shipment to 
April 1. A common price was $5.50@ 
5.55 for bakers patent. First clear, when 
offered, were held at $5@5.10. Clears 
are scarce, and have been in great de- 
mand. 

Kansas bakers patent was offered at 
$5.10@5.25. More Kansas flour was used 
by bakers this year than heretofore with 
very satisfactory results. In some parts 
of the central states, it is being used 
almost exclusively in the bakery trade. 
Bakers have turned to these flours this 
year, because of their relative cheapness 
in a high-priced period. Some _ bakers 
are now running on Kansas flours which 
cost them in the neighborhood of $4.75 
@4.90, 

A good deal of complaint is heard 
relative to prices and terms at which 
spring wheat mills are selling. Some of 
the country mills are offering at such ; 
low price tor shipment to April that ap 
parently no carrying charge is included 
in the price. 


GRINDING SPRING WHEAT 


The number of mills in this sectior 
making either spring or hard winter wheat 
flour, or both, and seeking the bakers 
trade, is steadily increasing, and the 
cumulative effect of this output must be 
felt in time in the distinctive milling sec 
tions of those wheats. Bakers are learn- 
ing that they can secure good spring and 
hard wheat flours from the central states 
millers. 

If anything, these flours average a 
higher grade than most bakers flours be- 
cause usually No. 1 northern and selected 
Turkey wheats are used, 

LOOK FOR HIGHER PRICES LATER 

There seems to be a general feeling 
that prices are somewhere near bottom. 
While they may go a trifle lower, in the 
long run higher prices are expected. 
Many anticipate wheat will reach $1.50 
before another crop. Offers from mills 
to April, or even for the rest of the crop 
year, are becoming more frequent. Many 
bakers are not bought ahead for more 
than three months, consequently some 
business will be passing constantly. 


BREAD SALES REDUCED 
While conditions vary in different 
shops, there are a good many bakers that 
frankly complain of poor business. Bread 
sales have tallen off. Better business is 
expected after the first of the year. 
Flour salesmen, practically without 
exception, report that business has not 
been anywhere near normal. 


USE OF PREMIUMS 

The premium system is growing in- 
stead of diminishing. This practice is 
spreading. Bakers are driven to stimu- 
late business by their use. Their use has 
increased among millers also. Some very 
clever devices are being worked to build 
up business and temporarily at least they 
seem to have an effect. 


W. H. Wicein, Jr. 





The Fleckenstein Bakery 

The Fleckenstein bakery at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., recently burned with a 
loss of $17,000, and small insurance, has 
been rebuilt and is now in operation. It 
is housed in a three-story brick building, 
85x40, and the three ovens and other ma- 
chinery are the most modern. 

The figst floor is the bread department, 
with two ovens and an automatic outfit 
of Werner & Pfleiderer, including divid- 
er, rounder, proofing cabinet. The second 
floor contains the dough-mixing room, 
equipped with a Triumph dough mixer, 
automatic scales, flour hopper and hot 
water measuring tank. The cakeshop is 
also on the ‘second floor and contains 
modern machinery. The third floor is 
used for flour storage. 

An average of four cars of flour are 
carried in stock. Over 600 bbls of flour 
were damaged in the fire. An automobile 
contest is stimulating tue bread sales of 
the shop. 
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DETROIT 
BAKERS BUYING 

Derrorr, Micu., Dec. 17.—Bakers in 
Detroit, and throughout Michigan, are 
igain buying flour. Not that they admit 
the fairness of present values; on the 
trary they insist that flour and wheat 
higher than they should be. They 
must continue business, however, and 
flour is necessary, regardless of the price. 

Bakers look at the big crop, and the 
large visible supply, and draw their own 
conclusions. At the same time, many are 
buying in anticipation of a continuation 
of high prices. 

lhe tendency to load up with flour is 
hown more by the outside baker than by 
city bakers. Bakers have been buying 

rally for two or three weeks. Flour 

lers say Michigan bakers are willing 
to buy flour as far ahead as midsummer, 

i their only reason for not doing so is 
the reluctance of mills to enter into such 
contracts, 

Detroit bakers look for improved 
tride. Many large contracts have re- 

tly been taken by manufacturing con- 

ns, some for war or semi-war mate- 

|s, and there isa feeling that more men 

| soon find employment, which will 

urally increase consumption of bakery 

ducts. 

Ihe consumption of rye bread has not 

fered from high prices. 


con 


ire 


SMALLER LOAVES OF BREAD 


With the advance of flour at the be- 

ining of the war, Detroit bakers did 

t advance the price of bread. They 

duced the size of the loaf. The pur- 

iser is protected by having the weight 
the loaf stamped thereon. Almost 
ery year there is an attempt on the 
irt of some alderman to change the law 

» that an established number of ounces 

ill be in every loaf, but the present 

Ww appears to be satisfactory, and _ it 
is remained in force for several years. 

\t present, the smaller bakers are 
iid to be suffering because of the fierce- 
ess of competition, especially those ca- 
ering to the foreign population, where 
irge loaves are the rule. Many of these 
mall foreign bakers do not do much 
wokkeeping, and have little idea what 
heir product actually costs, resulting in 
ittle or no profit, and a number have 
ecently gone out of business. 

There is always a decrease in the con- 
umption of bread in Detroit at this time 
f year. This results in part from the 
‘losing of lake navigation, and the end 
f the summer hotel season. When the 
hig passenger boats go into winter quar- 
ters, a large outlet for bakery products 
is cut off. 

There is also more or less of an in- 
crease in home baking with the coming 
of cold weather. ‘The last-mentioned 
cause is probably having more influence 
than usual this year, owing to the num- 
her of thrifty housewives who in August 
bought a barrel or two of flour. 

JEWISH BAKERS STRIKE 

Drivers of bakery wagons delivering 
Jewish bread, went on strike a short time 
ago asking for better working conditions 
and more pay. A few days later the Jew- 
ish bakers held a meeting and determined 
to go on a sympathetic strike to assist the 
drivers. About 200 bakers are now out. 

A good deal of bitterness is shown. 
Pickets are trying to stop customers from 
buying and trouble is made for the strike- 
breaking drivers. One of these left his 
wagon for a few minutes to deliver a 
loaf. On returning, it was found that a 
striker or sympathizer had entered the 
wagon and dashed gasoline over the con- 
tents, doing damage to the extent of 
about $60. Both sides are firm. 

GO AFTER THE SIXTY PER CENT 

At a recent meeting of the Detroit 
Bakers’ Club, the leading talk was by 
Frederick D. Sheill, of the Sheill Dairy 
Bakery. The speaker is an enthusiastic 
believer in meetings and conventions, and 
told his listeners of the good to be ob- 
tained by a baker through coming in con- 
tact with prominent people of his own 
craft from other cities, through the ex- 
change of valuable ideas and listening to 
papers prepared by experts in the various 
departments of baking. 

Mr. Sheill never misses an opportunity 
to attend bakers’ conventions and says 
he always profits by them. On the sub- 
ject of competition, he states that only 
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about 40 per cent of the people use bak- 
ers’ bread. Instead of competing with 
each other for this fraction of the busi- 
ness, bakers should go after the remain- 
ing 60 per cent, and quit grumbling 
about the baker on the next street get- 
ting some of their customers. 

As a means of securing an extension 
of trade, Mr. Sheill advised all to im- 
prove the quality of their product, to 
adopt better methods, and impress the 
healthfulness of their goods on the peo- 
ple. Bakeries should be open to public 
inspection at all times, so that buyers 
may know that the place is clean and 
sanitary. By such means, the prejudice 
against bakers’ products would quickly 
be removed. 

NOTES 


The Roumanian bakery, 444 Frederick 
Street, has been transferred by N. S. 
Chernoff to George Fusel. 

Bakery labor is abundant, as it usu- 


Bakers, ‘who believe war prices should 
not be maintained on flour, are calling 
attention to the sugar market. At the 
beginning of hostilities abroad, sugar had 
a big advance, but it has since declined 
and is back now to the old level. If this 
happened in sugar, why not in flour? 


One Detroit baker, who found business 
slack, was confronted with the necessity 
of laying off some help. He was loath to 
dismiss an employee at a time when it 
might cause suffering, and decided to 
make a small general reduction in wages. 
The reduction was not enough to cause 
any inconvenience. The full force re- 
mains at work and all are satisfied. 


Plans are being discussed to increase 
the membership of the Detroit Bakers’ 
Club. .It is a healthy organization, but 
less than half the bakers in the city be- 
long to it, and many members are irreg- 
ular in attendance. The club holds its 
meeting, with dinner, on the evening of 
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ally is when the cooks come off the lake 
boats and look for winter jobs. 

Demand for fruit cake at Thanksgiv- 
ing was light in Detroit and some bakers 
have enough left over to take care of a 
large share of Christmas trade. 

Eggs are scarce and high and the mak- 
ers of cake feel the increased cost. This 
is especially the case with the makers of 
egg biscuit, in which a large quantity is 
used. 

A seizure of short-weight bread from 
Detroit was made by Windsor officials 
last week. The bread was confiscated 
and given to charity. A lot of Canadian 
bread was similarly treated at Port Hu- 
ron a few days later. 

John Czarowitch paid a fine of $5 for 
conducting a bakery in an old building 


where plaster fell into the dough. The 
judge ordered him to move to better 
quarters, make his bakers wear shoes 


while at work, and not permit any one 
to sleep in the bakery. 

Harry Bryant, formerly with the Com- 
mander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, is at 
the head of the Grand Rapids Bread Co. 
This company has taken over the Peter 
Brun business, known as the German Rye 
Bakery, and will put up a new building 
at a cost of $40,000. 


the first Saturday of each month. It is 
probable that a winter campaign will be 
undertaken to infuse new life into the 
club. 

Joun Barr. 





Classifying Bakery Shipments 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report and decision by Commis- 
sioner Meyer, determines that bakery 
products for interstate shipment in less 
than carloads, from points in Oregon 
and Washington, to points in those states 
and to California, tdaho and Montana, 
shall be rated uniformly not higher than 
third class. 

This case was brought by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce against the Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and other roads, com- 
plaining against the classification and 
rates on bakery goods shipped in less than 
carload lots. The commission concludes 
as to the territory named: 

“We find that the classification of bak- 
ery goods in boxes and barrels, second 


class, and in cartons and tins, in crates,- 


first and second class for interstate ship- 
ments, is unreasonable and that such 
shipments in less than carloads should be 
rated uniformly and not higher than 
third class.” 
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WESTERN CANADA 

NO ADVANCE IN BREAD TO CONSUMERS 

Wiyyirec, Man., Dec. 21.—Recently 
a meeting of the master bakers of Win- 
nipeg was.held to discuss the question of 
bread prices in view of advance in flour. 
It was unanimously decided not to raise 
the price of bread, and it still remains 
at 5c per loaf to the consumer. 

The bakers came to the conclusion that 
they would sacrifice part of their profit 
at this time, when other classes are help- 
ing the country in other ways. In other 
words, the unchanged price constitutes 
one of the breadmakers’ contributions. 
The bakers are patriotically inspired by 
a desire not to cause further hardship to 
the people, even though the high cost of 
flour would warrant an increase to 6c per 
loaf. 

One thing in favor of the bakers is the 
declining price of sugar. The drop from 
high point has been $1 per 100 lbs. 

While bakers did not increase the price 
of bread to consumers, Dec. 1, they 
raised the price to retail merchants 5c on 
the $1, and ceased to issue tickets to 
wholesale customers. This was done be- 
cause they thought merchants should 
share a little in the sacrifice of profits. 

FINED FOR SUNDAY BREAD SELLING 

Recently Winnipeg officials have been 
trying to stop fruit stores and others 
from selling bread on Sunday. Several 
have been fined for violation of the ordi 
nance against such sale. 

The lawyers for these small merchants 
claim that selling bread is not a violation 
of the law, but the magistrate held that 
bread was no more a necessity of life 
than meat, and if merchants were allowed 
to sell one, it was just as reasonable to 
allow the sale of the other. Each dealer 
found guilty was fined 35 and costs. 


NOTES 

R. Crow, baker, St. James, Man., suf 
fered a small fire loss. 

The Halling Co. has bought the bakery 
of A. S. Tillbury, Broadview, Sask. 

New bakeries: A. J. Wyatt, Winnipeg; 
W. J. Findlayson, Dauphin, Man 3 Clay's 
Ideal Bakery, Eyebrow, Sask; W. é. 
Thompson, kdmonton, Alta. 

Local bakers are doing a larger busi 
ness than in November, but they report 
the volume of trade not as large as a 
year ago, Christmas specialties have tak 
en a brisk turn, and compare favorably 
with a year ago, The lack of employ 
ment among the poorer classes does not 
affect the bread trade much, for they 
must buy bread. Reports, from cities and 
towns west of Winnipeg, indicate that the 
bakery satis 
factory condition, i We. 


business generaily is in a 
Morrison. 


Financial Embarrassments 

Standard Baking Co., 81 Rivington 
Street, New York. Liabilities, 
assets, S890. 

Carrie M. Sweatt, Boston. 
$2,737; assets, $175. 

Harry C. Huss, 
$3,508; assets, $800. 

J. B. Asher, Versailles, Ky., filed vol 
untary petition in bankruptcy.  Liabili 
ties, $1,009; assets, $964. 

The Martin Bread Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., has filed voluntary petition in bank 
ruptcy. Liabilities, $15,433; assets, $8,990. 
O. E. Cowden has been appointed trus 
tee, and is operating the plant. 

Camden Baking Co., Portland, Maine: 
A. A. Paysen, William H. Burkett and 
Ralph T. Spear, copartners. Liabilities, 
$4,346; assets, $4,437. 

Eugenia A. Howe, Hyde Park, Mass; 
liabilities, 86,363; assets, $1,918. 

KF. J. Dusek, Ennis, Texas, has made 
an assignment; George Hooge was ap 
pointed trustee. Liabilities, $1,945; as 


sets, $719. 


S7,075; 
Liabilities, 


Boston. — Liabilities, 


T. H. Best, general manager Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Boston: It will be some time 
before we are ready to buy flour, inas 
much as we have only just begun the con 
struction of our new bakery. Writer is 
not very well posted on market condi 
tions, but can see nothing ahead but 
higher prices for flour. Am _ informed 
that bakers in this locality at least are 
not heavily stocked with flour. 


A distributing warehouse for the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. is to be estab 
lished at Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 


thes « 
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BAKERY PATENTS 
BREAD-MAKING MACHINE 

George Lunt, of Formby, England, has 
secured patents at Washington on appa- 
ratus for bread-making. 

Claim 1 reads: “In a bakery or like 
plant, a transporting apparatus compris- 
ing a framework or carriage, one set of 
guide pulleys mounted therein for the 
circuitously arranged conveyer that trans- 
ports the dough charges to the continu- 
ously or intermittently moving conveyer 
of a baking chamber, and a second set 
of guide pulleys around which a second 
conveyer passes, for the automatic de- 
livery of the baked loaves from the con- 
tinuously or intermittently moving con- 
veyer of a baking chamber to the bread 
room.” 

‘ BAKER'S OVEN 

Louis F. A. Druet and Georges Lar- 
raburu, both of Paris, France, have been 
granted patents in this country on a 
baker’s oven. 

The single claim reads: “In a baker’s 
oven having a movable floor composed of 
fire-resistant plates in metal frames 
hinged together to form an endless chain; 
‘ a pair of drums one of which is opera- 
tively connected with a source of rotary 
motion, recesses in said drums adapted to 
engage projections on the floor-hinges, 
movable chains adapted to support each 
side of the movable floor, rotatable wheels 
on said chains and fixed guide rails 
adapted to support said wheels, the whole 
so arranged as to support the moving 
floor at its outer edges throughout its 
entire course.” 


DOUGH-HANDLING MACHINERY 


Frank H. Van Houten, of Fishkill-on- 
the-Hudson, N. Y., has secured two pat- 
ents on dough-handling machinery. He 
assigns his interest in them to the Dutch- 
ess Tool Co., of which he is a principal. 

One of the claims reads: “A dough- 
handling apparatus embodying endiess 
belts, having substantially parallel in- 
clined reaches forming a passage in which 
the dough is gripped and carried by the 
belts, one of said beits extending at both 
ends a greater distance than the other, 
thereby forming at the discharge end a 
carrier for the dough after it is released 
from between the belts and at the en- 
trance end a receiver for the dough be- 
fore it is gripped between the belts, an 
oscillatory feeder board spaced from the 
shorter belt, movable over the extended 
belt toward and from the entrance open- 
ing between the belts at the lower end 
and forming with said extension a trough- 
like receptacle for the dough, and means 
for feeding the dough through the space 
between the shorter belt and board. 


PASTRY-BAKING MACHINE 


Charles Stupian, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
patented a pastry-baking machine for 
ice-cream cones or similar pastries. 

Claim 3 reads: “In a pastry-baking ma- 
chine, the combination with a frame, co- 
operating die members relatively movable 
in a vertical plane to separate the same 
or bring them together, a heating device 
for one of said die members, and a baffle 
plate adapted to be moved between said 
last-mentioned die member and _ said 
heating device when said die members 
are being separated.” 





Mr. Zinsmaster on Speculation 

William Zinsmaster, Des Moines (Iowa) 
Bakery Co: 

Whenever you or I buy a commodity 
beyond our financial ability to pay on 
delivery, it is pure and simple specula- 
tion. I well remember every wheat cor- 
ner since 1888. We all know the history 
of these corners and their dismal failures 
except in the case of Patten in 1909, who 
was favored by under supplies. With 
the others, supplies exceeded the demand. 

In every instance willful exaggeration 
of supplies and crop failure reports went 
to the utmost limits, deceiving the una- 
ware public. This they were able to do 
until all financial resources were exhaust- 
ed and then the crisis had to come. There 
is no stimulant to set speculation in mo- 
tion like wars or rumors of wars, and in 
every instance, whether the time be long 
or short, the natural supply and demand 
in the end settles the contest. 

As you have asked me, I will give my 
reasons for bearing down, instead of up, 
on this year’s crop. 

For a number of years our exports 
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from North America ranged from 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bus. The United 
States was alone credited with about 
100,000,000. This year, from the gov- 
ernmental statistics, we have an export- 
able surplus double any of the recent 
years. In other words, we have 1,000,000 
bus to spare for every working day in 
the year and the maritime equipment for 
safe carriage of not more than 100,000,- 
000 bus. 

Now the question is, even if those peo- 
ple across the sea should want the re- 
mainder, which they do not, how would 
you get it to them? We also have to 
reckon with the crop south of the equa- 
tor, the natural outlet for which, we all 
know, is only to the east and not to us. 

Understand, I am not a prophet and 
cannot tell you whether prices will go up 
or down; if I were I should have some 
of those millions to leave to my posterity. 

Every man should govern his pur- 
chases in the light in which he sees con- 
ditions himself; not as others see them. 





Joseph McClellan Bell 

Joseph McClellan Bell, the newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, has entered 
upon his duties with headquarters in 
Chicago, Room 619, Royal Insurance 
Building. 

Mr. Bell was born in Milwaukee, Wis., 





Joseph McClellan Bell 
Secretary National Association of Master 
Bakers 
in 1870, and has spent most of his active 
life in that city. He started his business 
career as a bank clerk, but later took a 

railroad position in Denver. 

Mr. Bell later returned to Milwaukee, 
and was elected secretary of the Wis- 
consin Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
which position he retained until 1904. 
The following eight years he acted as 
secretary and executive officer for a com- 
mittee of Milwaukee professional and 
business men. This work was along po- 
litical lines. In 1912, he accepted a posi- 
tion as secretary of the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Bell is a man of exceptional abili- 
ty, and especially fitted for this position. 
The National Association of Master Bak- 
ers will unquestionably be strengthened 
both in membership and financially under 
his guidance. 





Bakery Changes 


William W. Hicks bought bakery at 
Newburyport, Mass., formerly owned by 
the late R. S. Tibbert. Earle Curtis, 
Danvers, Mass., sold out to Louis P. 
McIntyre. James Smith and Roy Mack 
bought bakery of Kneeland & Co., 
Worcester, Mass. Henry Brush, of So- 
dus, bought the Williamson (N. Y.) Bak- 
ery. Howell & Van Amburgh succeeded 
Judd Gunderman, at Elmira, N. Y. The 
Norton Bakery, Seneca Falls, N. Y., has 
been reopened by William Schreck. 
Frank J. Casey bought the bakery at 
Gibson City, Il. Herman Manteufel sold 


his new bakery at Danville, Ill., to Oscar 
Bredehoft. P. Pauley bought N. R. 
Behrned’s bakery at Elroy, Wis. George 
Nein, Chippewa Falls, Wis., sold his bak- 
ery to John Thieke. The Merrill ( Wis.) 
Bakery Co. has taken over the business 
there of Baumann’s Old Vienna Bakery. 





Caskey Baking Co. 


With its modern new bakery in opera- 
tion, the Caskey Baking Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has greatly increased its facilities 
for business and is prepared to take care 
of the growing demand for its products. 

The plant is a model of neatness and 
sanitation. The main building is of brick, 
two stories high, 70x75, with wagon and 
loading shed on the side, 25x48. 

The basement is used for flour stor- 
age. Only high-grade spring wheat flour 
is used. When the flour has aged prop- 
erly, an analysis of the various flours 
used is made preparatory to mixing or 
blending. 

The dough-mixing room is a large, 
airy room on the second floor. The 
equipment consists of two high-speed 
Day dough mixers, travelling flour hop- 
and automatic 


per, hot water tanks 
scales. Other equipment consists of a 
Dutchess dough divider, a Thomson 


rounding-up machine, and a Thomson 
molder. 

The white-tiled Petersen ovens, base- 
ment fired, do the baking. Space is pro- 
vided for additional ovens as business 
demands it. The bread as soon as cooled 
is packed in sanitary shipping baskets. 

Shower baths, locker-rooms and other 
modern appliances have been installed 
for the convenience of employees. 

Nothing but bread is manufactured, 
and only two kinds—Tip Top and Hol- 
sum. 

Additional ground has been acquired 
in the rear for the enlarging of the 
plant as business demands it. In addi- 
tion to operating the Hagerstown, Md., 
bakery, the Caskey Baking Co. operates 
a large bread bakery at Chambersburg, 
Pa., which has undergone numerous 
changes and improvements during the 
past few months. Also another plant at 
Martinsburg, W. Va., where the general 
offices of the company are located. An 
ice cream plant is operated at Martins- 
burg. ‘The plans were by the C. D. 
Cooley Co. 





Bakers’ Bread Most Sanitary 

Miss Frances L. Brown, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, speaking be- 
fore the Kansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety, is credited with saying: 

“[ have heard a number of persons 
state that they were afraid to eat bak- 
ers’ bread, because of alleged unsanitary 
conditions in the bakeries. For myself, 
I have examined, analyzed and sampled 
any number of loaves in the last few 
years. I can only say that I regard the 
average loaf of bakers’ bread as probably 
prepared and baked under more sanitary 
conditions than home-made bread from 
most homes.” 





Flour Business Restricted 


J. W. Craig, Jr., manager the Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va: 

Our business with the bakers is very 
small. Domestic sales to flour dealers 
are hardly 25 per cent of normal. We 
find that other millers competing in the 
same territory, have the same experience. 

Stocks of flour in dealers’ hands must 
be very small, and in our opinion the 
trade has not bought heavily for future 
delivery. All buyers can see is that our 
crop is one-sixth larger than last year, 
and that the price is 30c bu higher. The 
situation from a world’s standpoint has 
little interest for them. 

Their attitude toward a carrying charge 
is like that of a bull toward a red flag. 
Our terms are invariably for 60 days’ de- 
livery. At the expiration of that period, 
any undelivered portion is canceled, or 


carried for an additional 30 days for 5c ° 


bbl. The final limit of contracts is 90 
days from date of making. 

Winter clears are very scarce. There 
has been a big demand for this grade for 
shipment to Belgium, and London has 
been buying very freely. We expect the 
differential between clear and patent to 
narrow much more, owing to the slack 
demand for short patent and the big de- 
mand for clears. We feel that the do- 
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mestic demand is bound to show an im- 
provement; as to foreign trade, the high 
ocean rates are almost prohibitive of 
business. Since the Holland-America 
Line has had the monopoly of the busi- 
ness with Holland, it has rushed rates up 
to an exceedingly high level, as is shown 
by the following comparison. 

Comparison of freight rates in cents 
per 100 lbs from Newport News: 





rc To— 
Date— London Glasgow Rotterdam 
24 26 27 
24 26 27 
24 26 27 
27 29 29 
27 29 32 
27 29 34 
29 31 34 
32 31 43 
32 31 63 
32 31 58 





We had an offer the other day on 
10,000 sacks, provided we could guaran- 
tee January clearance. We telegraphed 
the steamship people and they refused 
to guarantee January clearance; there- 
fore we could not accept the business. 
This morning (Dec. 14) we have a cable 
stating that the business has gone else- 
where. 

Our freight brokers in New York 
claim that certain exporting firms are 
favored with cable options. 





Using More Kansas Flour 


J. A. Winkelman, vice-president Win- 
kelman Baking Co., Memphis, Tenn: 

Most bakers in this territory appar- 
ently have flour booked up to April 1 at 
fairly good prices; in fact, spring at 35c 
bbl, and Kansas hard at 35@40c less 
than prevailing quotations. 

Regarding the future, as to both wheat 
and flour, in view of the European war 
and the foreign demand, it is reasonably 
expected that further advances will take 
place. Some mills predict $1.40@1.50 
wheat before harvest. 

More Kansas hard wheat flour is being 
used in the South than ever before in 
consequence of the supposed superior 
quality of flour from the Southwest this 
year. 

As to proportion of blend, where the 
division, formerly, was half spring and 
half Kansas, it is safe to hazard the 
opinion that 75 to 80 per cent of Kansas 
is now the rule, with some bakeries, which 
formerly used Kansas exclusively. This 
change is due largely to the supposition 
that present spring flour lacks the 
strength and expansion of former years. 

The consumption of bread leaves much 
to be desired; it is generally admitted 
that the baking business is below nor- 
mal over the entire South. 





May Be Scramble for Wheat 


Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville, Minn: 
Volume of domestic business on our 
books this year compares favorably with 
previous years. Orders, however, are 
mostly for prompt shipment, with few 
contracts for deferred delivery. Have 
made it a rule to ask a fair carrying 
charge for shipment beyond 90 days, 
and the trade does not appear to take 
kindly to this. It is only within past 
few days that we have booked business 
for shipment to May 1, 1915, on which 
we were able to get full carrying charges. 

Have done nothing so far in export. 
Demand for clear is excellent, and far in 
excess of our output. 

Good flour business should be general 
after the holidays, and with light stocks 
in the East do not see why we should 
not have a fair business the remainder 
of this crop. 

We believe millfeed prices are due for 
another advance of $1@2 ton within the 
next 60 days, if the good demand con- 
tinues. 

Wheat receipts are fair, and present 
prices seem to be satisfactory to farm- 
ers, as there is little wheat stored. Esti- 
mate about 50 per cent of crop left on 
farms. Do not expect any trouble in 
getting our supply of wheat until latter 
part of season, when there will probably 
be a big scramble for all good milling 
wheat. We expect to see premiums on 
cash wheat during May, June and July 
make a new record. : 





The Specialty Baking Co., New York, 
will build a three-story stable, 25x95, at 
a cost of $15,000. 
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THE AKRON BAKING CO. 

Among the many up-to-date bakeries 
of northern Ohio erected within a com- 
paratively short time, is that of the Akron 
Baking Co. It is a model plant as to 
arrangement, equipment and_ general 
facilities for producing bread on a sani- 
tary basis. H. M. Freer, the president 
and manager, and G. Billings, superin- 
tendent of the Akron Baking Co., are 
entitled to high credit for giving the 
citizens of Akron a bakery where bread 
can be turned out under such favorable 
and approved surroundings. 

When planning their bakery, Messrs. 
Freer and Billings decided that nothing 
would be too good in machinery and 
other equipment. They visited a number 
of modern plants in other cities, and the 
result of their observation is embodied in 
their factory. They turn out a high 
quality loaf, and the people of Akron 
were quick to show their appreciation 
and recognition of the company’s enter- 
prise, in the practical way of buying its 
bread. 

In planning the Akron bakery, Presi- 
dent Freer had two main objects in view. 
One was to build an absolutely sanitary 
bakery which would be attractive inside 
and out and make a favorable impression 
on visitors. The other was to create a 
plant which could be economically oper- 
ated and at the same time be practically 
automatic. 

The building is located at the corner 
of Forge and Lincoln streets. It faces 
west and south, and for this reason has 
an abundant supply of light and air. It 
is a two-story structure, 87x140, with 
clear-story and basement, built of buff 
tapestry brick, capped with white stone. 


ECONOMY IN OPERATION 


The equipment has been arranged with 
a view to the most practical handiing of 
the goods, from the raw material to the 
finished product, thereby not only elimi- 
nating all unnecessary handling of dough 
ind bread, but effecting a saving in time 
consumed by the different operations in 
the process of bread-making. 

The basement is divided into several 
compartments. The largest is used for 
flour storage, the flour being piled in 
stacks of 10 bbls each on a_ platform 
which fits on to an electric truck and can 
be moved to any part of the building. 
Reserve stocks of several cars are always 
kept on hand to preclude any chance of 
a shortage. Here also is a bin in which 
the flour is dumped and conveyed to the 
clear-story by an automatic elevator, 
working on the screw system, where it is 
discharged into the sifters and blenders. 
An improved sack cleaner, installed by 
the Mill Engineering Co., does its work 
as effectively as a vacuum cleaner. An 
elevator is in the flour room, running to 
the top floor, and can be used in an 
emergency to convey flour to the mixing- 
rooms. A pan cleaner and sterilizing 
machine is also in the basement, as well 
as the steam-heating plant and high pres- 
sure boilers. In the basement also are 
stockrooms for various supplies. 

An artesian well, 80 feet deep, with 
electric pump and storage tank of 1,500 
gallons, supplies the water for the bak- 
ery, insuring absolutely pure water. 

The clear-story is directly over the 
mixing-room, and contains the sifting 
and blending outfit, installed by the Mill 
Engineering Co. The latter consists of 
two storage bins of 40 bbls each, and one 
of 20 bbls used for rye flour. A novel 
feature of this room is an aérating flour 
tempering outfit, invented by G. Billings, 
for which patents are pending. It is said 
to be the only one in use. 

From the sifters, the flour is carried 
to the automatic and travelling hopper 
flour scales, the latter being suspended 
from the ceiling directly over the four- 
barrel high speed Day mixer, With new 
gluten-developing agitators. A 1%-bbl 
Day mixer, is on the mezzanine floor, 
used as the sponge room. The mezzanine 
floor is something out of the ordinary in 
bakeries. Not only does it utilize space 
not otherwise made use of, but it simpli- 
fies the operation of bread-making. 

Other equipment consists of water 
tanks, with electric pumps, steel troughs, 
etc.,—all of Day make. 


THE DOUGHROOM—A HUMIDIFIER 


The dough-mixing room is 30x60 ft. 
The walls are insulated, and the windows 
have double sash. The walls and ceiling 
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are covered with white washable paint, 
and the floors are of hard maple. This 
finishing is carried throughout the plant. 
In the dough-mixing room are a four- 
barrel gluten developing Day mixer and 
steel troughs. The temperature of this 
room is automatically controlled by a 
Gordon humidifying process, and insures 
an even temperature. E. H. Vitalius, 
of Detroit, installed this process. 

From the doughroom, the dough is 
dumped into a dough chute, which is so 
arranged as to feed a reservoir large 
enough to receive an entire trough of 
dough. This in turn feeds the dough to 
the Werner & Pfleiderer divider, rounder 
and automatic proofer, located on the 
second floor in the insulated corked 
doughroom. Passing through here, it 
travels to the two Thomson molders, 
with three extension attachments, on the 
first floor, and is put into the pans, 
which are then placed on the sanitary 
proofing racks. 

The proofing racks containing the pans 
of dough are pushed into the steam 
proofing rooms, with a capacity of 14 
racks, where they remain until the loaves 
are ready for the ovens. Next they are 
withdrawn and sent to the oven-room. 

The oven battery consists of five white 
tiled Duhrkops, with basement fire, with 
additional space for three more as busi- 
ness may require. A special system of 
ventilation over the ovens is provided, 
likewise an immense ventilator, so that 





C. D. Cooley & Co. were the architects 
of the plant. 


ALL BREAD WRAPPED 


The company wraps all its bread. The 
leading brands are “Holsum” and “Kleen- 
Maid.” All cakes and pastry goods are 
put up in cartons. Every machine in the 
bakery has it own individual electric mo- 
tor, and there are no belts or shafting. 

The bakery has become a show place in 
Akron, and several thousand people have 
visited the plant since it was opened. The 
company does a large shipping business. 





Seeks a Carrying Charge 

Charles Vogtel, general manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 

Domestic buying of flour at present, 
we believe, is below the average. There 
is plenty of inquiry from jobbers and 
bakers, but they seem to be reluctant to 
pay current prices. It is our information 
that, as a general thing, buyers are not 
well stocked. 

We are avoiding sales for long deferred 
shipments as much as possible, and only 
occasionally does force of circumstances 
compel us to enter such a booking. We 
are endeavoring, to the best of our abil- 
ity, to secure carrying charges for de- 
ferred shipments. In many cases where 
buyers are overbought and unable to 
take their flour within contract time, we 
have induced them to pay carrying charg- 
es for such time as we are compelled to 
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it is possible to keep the oven-room at a 
comparatively low temperature, even in 
the hottest weather. There are six of 
these ventilators in different parts of the 
building. 

From the ovens the loaves are placed 
in sanitary cooling racks, and put into 
the wrapping and packing room, where 
they are thoroughly cooled before being 
wrapped and packed for delivering 
throughout Akron and vicinity. 

The loading shed is at the end of the 
plant; 14 wagons can be loaded at once, 
all under cover. 


CAKE DEPARTMENT A NEW FEATURE 


A new feature with the company is a 
cake and pie bakery, located on the sec- 
ond floor. Its equipment includes a Fish 
rotary and a German-American oven, 
Day cake mixers, cooky machines, and 
Colborne pie machinery. In a corner of 
this room is a donghnut-room, with Cop- 
land outfit, and copper kettles for the 
cooking of fruit for pies. 

The offices of the company are on the 
second floor, also a lunchroom for em- 
ployees, locker rooms, shower baths and 
lavatories. Connected with the lavatories 
is an electric ventilating system. 

A room fitted up for repair work oc- 
cupies a corner on the second floor. An 
active stockroom is also maintained on 
the second floor. The supplies are 
brought from the various storerooms in 
the basement and issued on requisition 
for the different mixes. A large re- 
frigerator and an oil-measuring pump 
are in this room. 

A modern, one-story brick barn, 45x85, 
is located a few hundred feet from the 
main bakery buildings. Twenty delivery 
teams are used. 


carry their order beyond the contract 
period. 

No export demand whatever, except 
for clears. Call for latter is brisk at 
very satisfactory prices. 

If about present wheat and flour val- 
ues, or perhaps slightly lower ones, rule 
in the next 90 days, we will be greatly 
surprised if we do not see an improve- 
ment in business. Should the market 
take a sudden advance, however, will 
look for present dullness to continue. 

Millfeed is in good demand at satisfac- 
tory prices, with a tendency toward high- 
er values for future delivery. 

Farmers appear satisfied with the 
prices they are receiving for wheat, al- 
though many of them show an inclination 
to hold for higher values. We believe 
there is about 20 per cent of 1914 crop 
in farmers’ hands in South Dakota, and 
about 30 per cent in Minnesota. Good 
milling wheat is apt to be hard to get by 
millers a little later on, unless they have 
special facilities for securing it and have 
made necessary arrangements. 

We feel that future wheat prices will 
be dependent almost entirely upon de- 
velopments in Europe. Should the war 
be long continued, we anticipate famine 
prices for wheat. On the other hand, 
should hostilities soon cease, we believe 
there would be a big slump in values. 





The final estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture of the wheat crop of Kan- 
sas is 176,300,000 bus, and of Oklahoma 
47,900,000. 





Exports of rye last week from princi- 
pal Atlantic ports were 486,000 bus, 
against 635,000 last year. 
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BAKERY NOTES 

Racine, Wis., is preparing a bread or- 
dinance for early enactment. 

E. W. Crosswhite has traded a farm 
for a steam bakery at Columbia, Mo. 

W. M. Butz, at Dover, Del., has in- 
stalled a brick steam oven. 

Theodore Bros., St. Joseph, Mo., has 
a permit for a $2,000 bakeshop building. 

Some portraits of bakers published by 
the monthlies would have a hard time 
escaping the designation of “antiques.” 

Essig & Busenlehner, Birmingham, 
Ala., has completed plans for its new 
bakery. Cost about $20,000. 

The Keystone Baking Co., Hazelton, 
Pa., is reported to be planning an addi- 
tion. 

The Pure Food Bakery, Davis, W. Va., 
a corporation, has been dissolved. W. 
Hoffman will continue the business un- 
der the old name. 

The George H. Leidenheimer Baking 
Co., New Orleans, is making extensive 
improvements, which will include a flour 
testing laboratory. 

I’, Hathaway & Sons has doubled the 
capacity of its bakeshop at Waltham, 
Mass. 

Cities in New York state are revising 
their bread ordinances to conform with 
the new state law, requiring net weights. 

The stock and fixtures in the Pure 
Food Bakery, at Joplin, Mo., were sold 
by the sheriff to satisfy debts. 

The Norz Baking Co., Newark, N. J., 
recently purchased a building and. will 
spend about $5,000 in remodeling. 

The Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo., is 
receiving bids on a two-story bakery to 
cost approximately $60,000. 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Bakery Co. 
has opened its new plant. Six wagons 
and two automobile trucks are used. 

The A. B. C. bakery at Richmond, Va., 
recently installed a Thomson-Wolff auto- 
matic bucket proofer. 

The Egypt (Pa.) Bakery Co, has in- 
stalled another oven and increased its 
capacity to 6,000 loaves daily. J. S. 
Troxell is manager. 

A delivery truck of the Zeek Baking 
Co., Plainfield, N. J., was struck by a 
train and demolished. Norton Force, 
the driver, was instantly killed. 

The Moore Bread Co., 1109 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, has plans 
for an addition to its plant, to cost ap- 
proximately $15,000. 

The Chicago City Council has referred 
to its health committee an _ ordinance 
providing that bakery goods be kept free 
from contamination. 

The Pacific Northwest Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting, decided to 
advance the wholesale price of bread to 
4c and 8c a loaf. 

H. A. Wagner & Son expects to begin 
baking in its new bakery at Mt. Pleasant, 
Pa., in January. It is modern in every 
respect. 

D. C. Thorne has taken charge of the 
bakery of Paul F. Green, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. Latter made an assignment. 
Assets, $3,100; liabilities, $2,500. 

Samuel Rosenblum, a baker at Utica, 
N. Y., is being prosecuted for failure to 
show net weight of loaf on bread wrap- 
pers. 

The Davis Bakery, Norfolk, Va., in 
remodeling, installed a new model “F” 
Thomson moulder and Thomson-Wolff 
automatic proofer. 

The H. C. Ricketson Co., bakers and 
confectioners, Plattsburg, N. Y., bought 
the New Cumberland Hotel property and 
remodeled it into a bakery. 

Nolde Bros., Richmond, Va., has in- 
stalled a “G” and an “F” Thomson loaf 
molder. An error was made in reporting 
that it had installed a molder of another 
make. 

The George Pushton Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas, has incorporated under 
the Missouri law. Its capital stock is 
$40,000, $1,000 of which is allotted to Mis- 
souri, with office in .Kansas City, Mo. 

W. H. Kientz, Topeka, Kansas, has 
discontinued his wholesale department 
and is retailing exclusively. Where a 
customer buys $1 worth of tickets, he 
sells bread at 4c and 8c a loaf. 

The Davis Bakery, Norfolk, Va., which 
recently burned out, will rebuild. Con- 
tract for the building has been awarded; 
cost, $17,950. The equipment, including 
ovens, will bring the cost of plant up to 
about $30,000. 
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All quotations subject to confirmation. 


KANSAS CITY, DEC. 19 

FLOUR—Following are the nominal quo- 
tations for all grades of hard winter wheat 
flour, carload and round lots, f.0.b. Kansas 
City, in jute, per bbl of 196 Iba: 

Patent $5.10@5.40 Clear .. $4.50@4.80 
Straight . 4.90@5.25 Low-grade 2.00@3.50 

Established differentials are observed in 
quoting flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are 
based on $5.20@5.45 per bbl at Missouri! Riv- 
er, for first hard wheat patent flour, in cot- 
ton quarter sacks, arrival draft terms. 

By “straight” or “straight patent” a 956 
per cent flour is usually meant—65 per cent 
low-grade off. 

“High patent’ is usually from 65 to 80 
per cent 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flour 
at $4.90@5.10, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLVYEED—Bran is a very sluggish 
market About the only active demand is 
from Texas Interior millers, having held 
offerings back in the anticipation of an ad 
vance, are etill maintaining a firm price. It 
is even reported that some bran is being 


loaded into cars by millers unwilling to 
sell Shorts are in less demand than for 

merly, but prices are maintained Most of 
the current output ie being disposed of in 
mixed cara with flour Quotations, basis 


Kansas City, In 100-lb sacks, per 100 Ibe: 
bran O8e@S31; brown shorts, $1.10@1.12; 
y white $1.75@1.40; corn chop, 





WHEAT Interfor movement Is somewhat 
reduced by reason of weather conditions 
Receipts here have also fallen off, but thi 
is largely because the larger part of the 
interior movement is going direct to the 
Gulf for export Exporters are bidding 
above Kangeas City shipping basis through 
out Oklahoma and Kansas The cash mar 
ket here wae very active all week, and 
prices advanced 4@ he Cash prices hard 
wheat, No. 2, $1.15@1.16; No. 3, $1.14@1.16; 
No 4, $1.12% @1.14% soft wheat, No 2, 
$1.15%; No. 3, $1.15; No. 4, $1.13% 

CORN Offerings were considerably less 
Demand vos fair and offerings were well 
cleaned up, with local dealera and elevator 
men the best buyers Cash prices were a 
little higher on the week Cash prices: 
mixed corn, No. 2, 64%c; No. 3, 64¢; white 
corn, No 2 641@61%e; No a, G4 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 











,- Receipts Shipments 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
Wheat, bus 872.400 292,800 952,800 5,200 
(orn, bus 187,500 942,500 760 Th0 
Onte, bus 95 200 15 poo 700 .500 
Hive bus 6,600 1.100 6.500 2,200 
Itarley, bus 11,200 4,200 4,200 > . 
tran, tones P 700 140 » 640 2,260 
biny tons G.31% 4.2342 1164 972? 
Flour, bbls 4,500 0 3,000 25,000 


MILWAUKEE, DEC, 19 
FLOUR Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, fob. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood $6.25 06.45 
Hard eapring heat straight, wood 5.90@6.00 
Maney clear, jute . . eee 5.06@65.15 
Kye flour, standard city blended 
brands, wood gee P . 
Itve flour, country blended, jute 


6.70@5.75 
6.50@5.65 


Kye flour, pure, wood ‘ 6.20 
Kaneaos etraight, cotton 5.40@5.60 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

menl, 100 Ibe, cotton ° ° @1.55 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibe, cotton e« @W1.58 


MILLEEED—Firm, with standard b 
quoted at $23; standard fine middlings, $ 
rye feed, $20.76; flour middlings, $2 
dog, $ hominy feed, $24; brewers’ dried 
grains, $26,-—all sacked in 100 Iba, Demand 
good 

WHEAT Advanced 2@3e for the week, 
with demand excellent for choice milling 
Receipts for the week were 110 cars Ship 
pers report good business with country mill 
ore Millers have good stocks on hand No 
1 northern, $1.20@1.23; No. 2, $1.18 @1.21; 
No. 3, $1.05@1.16; No. 1 velvet $1.19401.22; 












No. 2, $1.16401.20; No. 2 hard, $1.20@1.22; 
No, 2 red, $1.18@1.19; No. 3, $1.17@1.18, 
No, l nor No, 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Mon 120 wi22 117 wi1ig9 105@i14% 
Tues 120 wie 117 Wiis 105 @1I18% 
Wed 10 miei 116 @118 105 W@W 
Thurs 120% @i2i% 117 wists 108q@1i4 
ri 120 W@i22% 117 @Wi20 1OS@iia 
Sat 121 wi23 118 wie 109@116 
BARLEY Strong, advancing 1@2c for the 
week, with good malting wanted Offerings 
have been of inferior grade Receipts for 
the week were 324 cars Malteters, brewers 


and shippers absorb the dally offerings. No 
», TO@ The medium, 73a) 76« No. 3, 69@73e; 
No 4, 62@69c; rejected, 61@63c; Wiscon 
ain, G4@73« 

RYE—Firm, advancing % @ le for the 
week Export demand continues to absorb 
liberal quantities The milling demand was 
good and shippers report good business with 


country millers and southern distillers Re 
ceipte for the week were 111 cars. No. 1, 
$1.09@1.10%; No. 2, $1.08%@1.10; No, 3, 


$1.08@1,.09%; No, 4, $1.07@1.09, 

CORN Strong, advancing 144 @2e for the 
week Offerings were lighter and demand 
good at all times. Receipts for the week 


top prices for choice yellow and high 
Eastern shipping 


AND SHIPMENTS 





TOLEDO, DEC, 10 





Co eeeereseccvesers $6.05 

















h prices in store and 





al cash prices in store and 














and clears (jute) 


Low-grades to second clears 


products per bbl of 190 Iba: 


3 hard, $1.19@1.20. 


with prices about 1c higher on the week. 
teceipts decreased, being 111 cars, against 
182 previous week. Closing pricés: No. 2 
white oats, 49%c, nominal; standard, 49c, 
nominal; No. 3 white, 48%c; No. 4 white, 
47@47%c, nominal; No. 2 mixed, 47% @48c; 
No. 3 mixed, 46@47c, nominal. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.09, nominal. 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 Dee. 20 








1914 1913 
No. 2 red wheat. 225,866 2, 5! 671,060 
No. 2 hard wheat 62 691 64,242 641,291 
No. 3 COPD cccess 5,665 eneces 2,499 
No. 2 white corn. 5,596 50 20,150 
No. 2 yellow corn 50 4,940 35,116 
Ne. 5 GA vicsae 46,205 46,205 105,460 
No. 2 white oats. 5,770 5,770 15,708 
No. 3 white oats. 242646 208,533 871,648 
Standard oats ... 12,760 12,760 89,715 
ee, FS FIR vecvccs 220 220 22,644 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -—Shipments 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Fiour, bbls. 410 55,920 103,840 71,940 
Wheat, bus.. 559,200 582,045 584,960 471,380 
Corn, bus.... 183,600 487.645 172,880 111,140 
Oats, bus.... 265,200 3 300 296,960 303,770 
tye, bus..... 3,300 19,900 &,030 3,250 
tarley, bus... 64,800 48,000 1,000 











BUFFALO, DEC, 19 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 


Best patent .$6.10@6.20 








| ee. er 5.90 @6.00 
a Pere rere ee 5.50@5.90 
Second clear SUT CRTTILEuT Lee . 4.2504.40 
ae er ree ere” 4.00@ 4.20 
Rye, No. 1 ee . : 6.25 @6.40 

Bulk Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton........... $..... $24.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... ..... 24.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ....... tonne Se 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton. ..... 33.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... ..... 27.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .....-..06- coeee 29.20 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton..... cooee 29.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... seeee 40.00 
Cracked corn, per tOM ..cccccce coose Se 
Cottonseed meal, per ton eesee 28,00 
Ol meal, per ton ........ ° 35.00 





Rolled oats, per bbl, 
Oat hulls, domestic, reground 

WIHIEAT——With the exception 
carloads, there was no demand for No. 1 
northern Limits were the game as for a 
month past, afloat and in store, Chicago 
May price, and in vessels, storage paid until 
April 1, le over Chicago May. Winter wheat 
Was scarce and advanced Te bu. Closing: 
No. 2 red, $1.2 and No. 2 white, $1.22, 
through billed. There were no offerings at 
that price No. 2 hard winter was quoted 
at Chicago May price to le over. 

CORN—Higher, and receipts very light on 
track, with a good demand at the close. 
A cargo of No. 2 yellow, prompt shipment 
after the opening, condition guaranteed, 
draft when vesrel sails, was sold at %e 
over Chicago May. No store corn here, 
Track, through billed, closed: No. 2 yellow, 

2c; No. 3 yellow, 70%c; No. 4 yellow, 
69%c; No. 5 yellow, 68%c; No. 6 yellow, 
66%c; sample yellow, wet, 64%c, through 
billed. 

OATS—Higher prices were asked, with 
little demand for the few cars offered. Not 
a car was reported elved today, and the 
outlook Indicates ver light receipts, Clos- 
ing: No. 2 white, f ; No. 3 white, 52%c; 
No 4 white, 51%c; standard, 62%c,— 
through billed, Store: standard, 52c; No. 3 
white, 5le, carloads. 

RARLEY—No demand from = maltsters, 
and gpot offerings confined to a lot of 











- 


e 








choice at The. Rail shipment quoted at 
T2R@* 2c. A lot of fancy feed was offered 
at 70c, 


RYE—No offerings on track; some in- 
quiry No. 2 to arrive, through billed, $1.18. 


BOSTON, DEC, 19 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Ver carload: Bbl, wood 
or 
25 


Spring, special short patent...... $6.80@7 
Spring, Minneapolis ... 6.40@6.50 
Spring, country 6.10 @6.30 
Spring clear, in 5.15 @5.65 


WINTER (BBL, WOOD) 












Patent Straight First clear 
Ohio .. ..$5.80@6.10 $5 $5.10@5.75 
Indiana ... 5.80@6.10 5.10@5.75 
Iilinois .... 6.90@6,15 5.10@5.75 
Pennesylv’'a. 5.80@6,00 5.10@5.60 
Michigan .. 5.90@06.15 5.10@5.75 


5.10@5.60 


o@ uuee 


New York... 5.80@6.10 
Kansas, jute 5.35 @65.85 ees 

MILLFEED—A slow demand for wheat 
feed, The tone of the market was easy, 
with no change in prices. There was a quiet 
demand for gluten feed, hominy feed and 
stock feed, with the market steady. Oat 
hulls quiet and unchanged, Cottonseed meal 
and linseed meal steady. 

Quotations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: epring bran, $26; winter bran, 
$26.25; middlings, $26.50@30; mixed feed, 
$27@30; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $35.75; 
oat hulls, reground, $15; gluten feed, $30.80; 
hominy feed, $29.80; stock feed, $28.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $29@30; linseed meal, $35.50; 
alfalfa meal, choice, $24; No. 1, $22.85. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for oat- 
meal was good, with the market firmly held, 


cut prices. Rye 


Graham flour unchanged. 
Quotations, mill shipment, 


oatmeal, $5.5; cut 
$6.25; granulated 


$3.95; feeding, 110-lb 


cracked corn, 110-lb 


flour, sacks, $5.80 for pure dark patent, $6.: 
for pure white patent; 


for pure spring and 


choice, $4.50 for standard 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7——Receipts—, -——Stocks— 


1914 
Flour, bbis.. 38,146 
Wheat, bus.206,085 
Corn, bus... 745 
Oats, bus... 90,586 
mo Madd. aves 
Barley, bus.383,774 
Millfeed, tons 180 
Corn meal, bbIs 1,076 
Oatmeal, cases 530 
Oatmeal, sacks 850 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


ec F lour——, 


To— bbis 
Liverpool .... 
London ..... ° 


Manchester : 
Provinces .... 325 


TER: 3 ssn 325 


Since Jan. 1..8,746 698,364 13,691,643 


PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 19 


FLOUR—Receipts 
bbis and 14,608,591 
none. Quotations, 


eee BREE con eirissieis 


Winter straight 


Wee GE cadckcceredceds vende 
Kansas patent, jute sacks 
Kansas straight, jute sacks 
Spring favorite brands : 


Spring patent 


ee ree Pere ee 
Spring first clear ...... 


City mills— 
Choice and fancy 
Regular grades— 


Winter patent ....... 


Winter straight 


Winter clear pine in iol tes ad 
RYE FLOUR—Scarce 


demand moderate. 
196 Ibs, in wood, 
western, 


MILLFEED—Qulet and 


change. Offerings 
Quotations, per ton: 
Winter bran— 

Spot, city mills’, 


Spot western, in sacks 


To arrive, in bulk 


Spring bran, 100-lb sacks 
DE. staVeadskseeeeeds 60 08.800 


To arrive, all-rail 


White middlings, to arrive, 
fre Perr re Teer Tr ere 


Standard middlings, 


Beeere DUGOUT a vues ceusssecias 


Red dog, to arrive, 


Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 
OATMEAL—-Offerings 


values steady, with 


ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $6.71; patent, cut, 
per 200 Ibs, wood, $6.71@6.98; 


and kiln-dried, per 
6.35; pearl barley, 


CORN PRODUCTS—Qulet 


steady. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3 
anulated yellow meal 
anulated white meal. 








Yellow table 
White table 
White corn 

Yellow corn 
Pearl hominy ..... 


Hominy and grits, case 1 
WHEAT— Market firm 
demand and stronger 


prices advanced 2%c 


winter varieties, Millers, 
little interest. Receipts, 
ports, 413,239; stock, 


prices, bu: 


No. 2 red, spot and December.$1.! 
No. 2 red western .....c.000% y 
1 northern, Duluth 


No. 
RYE—In small 


quiet. Closing prices, 


quality and location. 

CORN— Offerings 
3e higher, with a 
Receipts, 60,093 bus; 


139,317. Closing prices, 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL 


No. 3 yellow, new .......+.-. wake 


Steamer yellow, new 


No. 3 yellow, new ......... 





imple yellow, new 
New cob, per 70 ibs 





OATS—The market 


light offerings, and 


Receipts, 140,186 bus; 
249,513. Closing prices local car lots: 
white, 54% @55c: standard 
No. 3 white, 63@53%c. 








Fe 


Corn meal was in good demand; some mi|! 


113,706 1,289,037 1,915,065 



































under a fair export 


fair 








mills 
ower 


rolled 
mea! 
oi ted, 
p1.44 
> rye 
$6.26 
$6.50 


hae 
913 
5,085 
3,084 


Yorn 
bus 





6.00 


5 
5.40 





5.00 


vith 
per 
and 


fant 
ple 


7.00 
6.50 
6.00 


5.50 
5.50 


5.50 











4 
5 for J 


December 23, 1914 


CHICAGO, DEC. 19 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less . 


usual discounts for cash to re- 
tail merchants .. «see e+ $6.20@6.40 





<pring wheat patents, jute..... -- 5.35@5.65 
Sp ; oa wheat straights, jute...... 5.15@5.25 
ng wheat clears, jute......... 4.60@5.00 
<-cond clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.85 @4.10 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute..........- + 3.20@3.50 
mills’ spring patents, jute... 5.40@65.55 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute, new.......$5.10@5.30 


st ght, southern, bbl, jute...... 4.65 @4.80 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute..... 4.20@4.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute..... ---$5.35@5.60 
j nt, 95 p. c«. Kansas, jute..... 5.10@5.20 

r, Kansas, per bbl, jute...... 4.50@4.80 
RYE FLOUR 

R flour, white, jute ........... $5.75 @5.90 

kk flour, standard, jute....... -. 5.30@5.60 


ILLFEED—No decided change in quota- 
« Trade is about the same as has pre- 
ed for 10 days. Spring wheat bran 
ted, $23.25; middlings, $23.50; winter 

24; middlings, $31; red dog, $32.25,— 
0-lb sacks. 


RN GOODS—Firmer, and prices ruled 
ier, Meal in 100-lb sacks quoted at 
at $1.41; grits, $1.42@1.43, for prompt 


)-day shipment. 
‘YE—Better support late in 
h No. 2 on track selling $1.10%; 
@1.09; No. 4, $1.04@1.06, 
VHEAT—Enormous export demand over- 


the week, 
No. 3, 


dowed everything else in the Chicago 
h trade. Cash prices were relatively 
mger than futures; December, only 3c 
ier May. ' Sales ranged from 400,000 to 


Mills bought sparingly. 
lots No. 2 red wheat ruled $1.21% @ 
No. 3, $1.21@1.22; No. 2 hard, $1.21% 
No. 3, $1.21@1.22%. Bids were 
under May for No. 2 red and hard 
30-day shipment. Track lots No. 
thern ruled $1.23@1.25; No. 2, $1.21@ 
No. 3, $1.17@1.21; No. 2 spring, 
1.22; No. 3, $1.15@1.21; No. 4, $1.02@ 
velvet chaff, $1.02@1.24; durum nom- 


000 bus daily. 








ul, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

iteceipts and shipments of flour and grain 
the week, with comparisons (000's omit- 
i), were; 


r~-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1914 1913 1914 1913 
our, bblis..... 202 154 165 101 
heat, bus.... 1,619 276 1,685 611 
rm, BO vcoce 6,079 4,845 1,902 798 
ate, Rs 2cccs 2,920 1,665 1,869 2,780 
G; Ween ses 130 44 105 31 
irley, bus.... 6574 570 408 157 





NEW YORK, DEC, 19 


FLOUR—Nominal quotations, per bbl, in 
ir lots: Jute sacks Wood 
pring patent ........ $5.50@5.70 $5.80@6.00 
pring CIOAFS ..cccoses 5.00@5.20 6.30@5.50 
pring low-grades 4.256@4.60 ....@.... 
Vinter patents ..... -. 5.30@5.70 56.60@6.00 
Vinter straights ..... 4.90@5.05 6.20@5.35 
Vinter low-grades 4.40@4.60 ....@....- 
‘ansas straight ...... 6.10@5.40 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 
for the week 
wheat 2,252,679 bus, 


The totals reported were: 






lour, 289,384 packages, 
orn 244,945, oats 251,862, rye 256,605, barley 


06,673. 

WHEAT—Strong. Steady advances have 
cen made in cash wheat, under the per- 
istent demand from exporters, with highest 
rices of the season at the close of the week. 
(on Thursday the sale of durum wheat was 
eported at Philadelphia at $1.50, being the 
rst $1.50 wheat scored in the United States, 
ind at the time the price was 20c per bu 
‘ver that of No. 1 northern. Buying by the 
Continent has been very persistent. Cash 
prices advanced 5@1l1c last week in different 
positions. Quotations, f.o.b., nominal: No. 

red, to arrive, $1.31%; No. 1 durum, to 





irrive, No. 1 northern spring, to 
rrive, ’ No. ‘9 northern spring to ar- 
rive, $1.29%; ‘No 2 hard winter to arrive, 


$1.31%; No. 1 northern Manitoba to arrive, 
$1.36%; No. 2 northern Manitoba to ar- 
rive, $1.33%; No. 3 northern Manitoba to 
arrive, $1.29%. 

CORN—Strong. Advancing prices devel- 
oped in the corn market with some export 
trade, although there was no large volume 
of business, owing to the fact that Argentine 
corn is still so much below a parity with 
American corn, 

OATS—Firm. Some export business every 
few days. At least three cargoes reported 








last week, and ocean freight engagements 
for several cargoes. 

RYE Strong. The market has 
been very firm, with quotations showing a 


slight further advance, ranging from $5.80, 
in sacks, to $6.35, in wood. Europe has 
been in the market every day, but the dif- 
fleulty of getting freight room has checked 
the business. 
MILLFEED—Steady. 
quiet, but prices have been steadily held, 
and on some lines of feed, values are more 
firmly held. Oil meal has advanced sharply, 
on heavy foreign buying. Quotations: coarse 
weste rn spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, 
$25@25.60; standard middlings, 100’s, $25@ 
25.60; flour middlings, 100’s, $30.50; red dog 
to arrive, 140-lb sacks, $34; oil meal, $38.50 
@39, sacks, per ton. City feed: bulk bran, 


Trading has been 







$24.50, 100-lb sacks $26.25; heavy feed, in 
bulk $24.75, 100-lb sacks $26.25; flour mid- 
diings, 100’s, $33.50; red dog flour, $34.50, 
in bbls. 


Values have been 
although owing to 


CORN MEAL-—Steady. 
steady on most 


grades, 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


the increasing movement of new corn, and 
its good condition, some concessions have 
been made from old corn prices. Quota- 
tions: kiln-dried, export, bbis, $3.70; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $1.55@1.60; white, 100's, $1.50 
@1.60; coarse, 100's, $1.55@1.60; hominy, 
bbis, $3.60; granulated yellow, $3.90 per bbl; 
white granulated, $3.80 per bbl; corn flour, 
100’s, $1.80; brewers’ meal, 100’s, $1.62; grits, 
100’s, $1.63; flakes, 100’s, $1.90. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 19 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands..... $6.25@6.60 
Spring patent ...... cocccecescoos One 
Spring straight ........... ccccese 56.70@5.95 
ED cede ebne b0h606ences 00 4.90@5.45 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 5.80@5.90 
Witter PROORE 2c ccccccccccccccece 5.65 @5.75 
WEG BENE, os ccdccoscceseree 5.25 @5.40 
SO NE Act ewanccanectessgee 5.00@5.15 
City mills’ best patent (blended). - @6.50 
COO Ge BBO ccc cccccqeccecee @5.75 
CORY GREE GRPGREME osc cccccccccce @5.40 
CORP GATIS GIORE ccccccccccvcceece «e+ @4.90 
Hard winter patent ............-- 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter straight ............ 5.50@5.75 
Hard winter COMP ..ccccccccccces 5.00 @5.25 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 5.50@6.25 

WHEAT—Advanced 3%c, with movement 
and demand good. Receipts, 430,910 bus; 
exports, 526,741; stock, 1,707,016. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red spot, $1.22; December, 
$1.22; January, $1.23; No. 2 red western, 


3%c higher for same deliveries. 

CORN—Up 1%c, with movement and de- 
mand getting big. Receipts, 878,627 bus; 
exports, 959,426; stock, 761,576. Closing 
prices: contract spot, 70%c; prime near-by 
domestic yellow, track, new, 71% @72c; 
range of new southern white and yellow 
for week, as to quality and condition, 64@ 
7l‘%c; prime new near-by yellow cob, per 
bbl, $3.30@3.35. 

OATS—Practically unchanged, with move- 
ment and demand keeping up wonderfully 
well. Receipts, 968,067 bus; exports, 847,797; 
stock, 1,388,674. Closing prices: standard 
white, 53c; No. 3 white, 52%c. 

RYE—Steady, with movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 389,924 bus; exports, 360,- 
620; stock, 878,134. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.15 %. 


BARLEY—Strong and higher, with move- 
ment and demand extraordinary for this 
market. Receipts, 119,063 bus; exports, 160,- 
347; stock, 115,866. Closing price of 44-Ib 
feed barley for export, 67c, nominal. 


MILLFEED—Steadier on spring but un- 
changed on city mills, with demand fair but 
not active. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $24.25@24.75; spring mid- 


dlings, $24.50@25; city mills’ bran, $26@ 
26.50; middlings, $24.50@25. 
WEEK'S EXPORTS (BUS) 

To— Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Genoa ....... rear ry?) ee Tee 
Rotterdam 40,000 475,059 ..... 84,900 
Dunkirk ..... eer 464,555 eee 
Vakedal ...02 cece S6,386 .scse 35,564 
BEOTOR ccctes 606000) 868 0666 ) ) ee 
Liverpool 88,000 ..... see eeeee 
Glasgow eee eeeee vceses 45,000 
Aalborg ..... e+ees 85,220 60,000 256,714 
BROT ceccéeos #0088 seese 46,768 cseccs 
Leith ..ccce « 4O,00O nccee cever 


4,000 190,829 
114,240 120,165 100,7 


Copenhagen. . 
Amsterdam .. 








Aarhus ..... © eeese 74,867 cee 

Gothenburg... | Zee 163,160 

Havana ..... e 9,000 12,580  ..... 
Totals 556,741 989,426 847,467 314,906 





DETROIT, DEC, 19 


FLOUR—Car lots in wood, per 196 Ibs: 


Michigan patent, best ........... $5.35 @5.40 
Michigan patent, ordimary ....... 5.20@5.25 
Michigan straight ..........++0+5 5.10@6.15 
Michigan first clear ......-.s006. 4.75 @4.80 
Michigan second clear .......... . 4.55@4.60 
Michigan low-grade .........+5:+. 4.30 @4.35 
Spring patent (Detroit-made) 6.10@6.15 
Minnesota patent, best ........... 6.35 @6.40 
Minnesota patent, ordinary ...... 6.10@6.15 
Minnesota first clear .........+5++ 5.30@5.35 
Minnesota second clear .......... 5.00@5.15 
Kansas patent .....-cceescceeeees 5.60 @5.65 
PUTS BFS ccvcvccsicrecvcasececses 5.95 @6.00 
BOOMS FIO cccesccccesessccsceses 5.55 @5.60 
Meese THO cc scrvcvesrecesersessecce 5.45 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots in bulk, 2,000 Ibs: 


BOOM cecccsccvescccccersscoveces $21.75 @22.00 
Standard middlings ............ 21.75 @22.00 
PRO BOGE occ Vo kvcvcccvcveesces 22.75 @ 23.00 
Pee MISE oo vcccoceeccsseces 28.50 @ 28.75 
Crmeked COFM .csccccccccccccces 25.75 @ 26.00 
Coarse corn meal .........ee008 25.75 @ 26.00 
Corn and oat chop ........+..+. 22.75 @ 23.00 
MPS FOOE sec cccccesosesscsccce 21.75 @22.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—Car lots in wood: 
Rolled oats, 180 Ibs.............4. $5.30@5.35 
Yellow granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.40@3.50 
Yellow cream meal, 196 Ibs...... 3.30 @3.35 
White granulated meal, 196 lbs... 3.50@3.60 
White cream meal, 196 Ibs........ 3.40@3.50 
GRAIN—Closing prices: 
2 red wheat. ..$1.22 S COPM ccccccece 67 
December - 1.22 3 yellow corn... 68 
MOY cccsscces 1.28 Standard oats .. 51% 
1 white wheat. 1.19 2 TYE wcceseeee $1.09 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Flour, bbls... 10,000 7,000 10,000 8,000 
Wheat, bus.. 27,000 25,000 5,100 30,000 
Corn, bus.... 71,000 80,100 64500 32,000 
Oats, bus.... 49,000 93,700 3,400 4,500 
Rye, bus..... 15,000 8,000 7,000 1,100 
STOCKS (BUS) 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Wheat 459,800 635,300 Oats... 52,200 86.900 
Corn.. 157,800 171,500 Rye.... 32,600 40,000 


DULUTH, DEC. 19 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 


. Dec. 19 1913 
First patent, wood....$5.80@6.00 $4.45@4.60 
Second patent, wood. . 5.70@5.90 4.35@4.50 
Straight, wood ....... 5.60@5.80 4.30@4.40 
First clear, jute....... 4.70@4.85 3.35@3.45 
Second clear, jute..... 3.95@4.10 2.50@2.60 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.00@3.10 2.50@2.60 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations, in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 


Dec. 19 1913 

Semolina, jute ......... $7.00@7.10 $4.35 
Patent, Jute ....cccceece 6.50 @6.60 4.15 
Cut straight, jute ...... 5.50@5.70 3.75 
RYE FLOUR—Prices, per bbl, in car or 
round lots, 98-lb cotton, f.o.b. mill, Dec, 19: 


pure white rye, $6; 
pure dark rye, $4.50; 


family blend, $5.45; 
white rye blend, $5.05; 
dark rye blend, $4.50. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1914 bbis 1913 bbis 1912 
Dec, 19..10,025 Dec. 20..23,700 Dec. 21..15,095 
Dec. 12..14,315 Dec. 13..25,755 Dec, 14,.14,610 
Dec. 5..32,330 Dec. 6..14,760 Dec, 7..14,435 


bbis 


Nov. 28, .40,630 Nov. 29..36,350 Nov. 30..39,645 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks ended: 
1914 bbis 1913 bbis 1912 bbis 
Dec. 19.. 2,555 Dec. 20.. ° Dec, 21.. 1,935 
Dec. 12.. .... Dec. 13.. .... Dee. i. ° 
Dec. 5.. 7,800 Dec. 6.. 2,725 Dec. 7..13, 840 


Nov. 28.. .... Nov. 29. .... Nov, 30..14,036 

WHEAT—After a reaction, was remark- 
ably strong. Trade generally believes in 
higher prices and is taking the buying side, 
Short interests covered and forced buying. 
Holders less inclined to offer. Market 
closed at top prices. Public interest becom- 
ing more apparent, investment buying in- 
creasing. 

‘the strength in durum wheat continues a 
feature. Prices during the week were high- 
est in the history of the trade, Business 
is being done all-rail to the seaboard, owing 


to the urgent demand, which is chietly for 
export. Futures advanced 6%c and cash 
i‘%c. Reports from the country are that 


there are prospects for heavy increase in 
aurum acreage for 1915, 
Stocks of ail wheat increased for the week 
502,000 bus, against 1,345,000 last year. 
CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 
Duluth closing prices of cash wheat were: 
--Spot spring— -—Spot durum—, 





No.ln No.2n No.l No, 2 
Dec. 12....$1.15% $1.15% $1.29% $1.25 % 
Dec, 14.... 1.17% 1.14% 1.29% 1.25% 
Dec. 15.... 118% 1.15% 1.30% 1.26% 
Dec. 16.... 1.18% 1.15% 1.30% 1.26% 
Dec. 17.... 1.19% 1.16% 1.32 1.28% 
Dec. 18.... 1.19% 1.16% 1.33% 1.29% 
Dec. BB sks 1.21% 1.15% 1.37 1.34 
Dec. 20°... .85% 4% 83% 82% 
*1913. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats Rye Corn 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 3 yellow 
Dec. -» 46% 104% 105% 52@60 61% 
Dec, 46% 104 @105 562@60 61% 
Dec, 47% 103% @104% 52@60 61% 
Dec. 46% 104 @105 54@62 61% 
Dec. -» 47% 104 @105 54@62 62% 
Dec, 18.... 47% 104% @105% 54@62 62% 
Dec. 19.... 47% 104% @105% 54@64 62% 
Dec. 20%... 37% 61 @ 64 42@67 .* 
*1913. 
Duluth closing prices, durum wheat fu- 
tures: 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec. 12...130% 130% Dec. 17...132% 132% 
Dec, 14...180% 130% Dec. 18...133% 133 
Dec. 15...130% 131 Dec. 19...137 136 
Dec, 16 130% 130% Dec. 20%... 838% 86% 
*1913 
DULUTH MILLFEED PRICES 
Mill prices per ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Duluth-Superior, were, Dec. 19 (with com- 
parisons): 1914 1913 
OO Serres eee $21.50@22.00 $20.75 @21.00 
BROTtD ccccvccsecs 21.50@22.00 21.00@21.25 
Flour middlings... 26.50@27.00 24.50@25.60 


Red GOm ..ccccces 30.00@30.50 25.50@26.50 
Boston mixed feed 23.00@24.00 21.00@22.00 

For feed in 200-lb sacks, 25c per ton less 
is asked, 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators on Dec. 19 were, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

7—Domestic——, --—Bonded— 


1914 1913 1912 1914 1913 1912 

COPm csccce BD eee ees eee eee eee 
Gees wcaces 1,735 1,177 336 27 2,104 96 
4 eRe 53 327 130 eee oa oes 
Barley .... 460 883 573 31 174 110 
Flaxseed .. 148 956 1,322 27 100 154 
Totals ..2 595 3,343 2,360 85 2,378 360 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks (000’s omit- 
ted) and weekly receipts for three years: 
Receipts by 
-—Wheat stocks— -~——grade——. 





1914 1913 1912 1914 1913 1912 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 118 1,049 36 eee 83 3 
1 northern.2,399 5,188 2,429 76 254 636 
2 northern.: 1,089 645 91 222 495 
No. 3 ...+- 107 27 102 62 77 
No. 6 .cccs § 3 owe 53 - 6 
Rejected .. ... 13 1 4 5 19 
Sample gr. ... eee eee 6 3 eee 
No-grade . ... 6 47 4 11 263 


Spec’l bin..2,201 665 645 





8,120 3,730 335 640 1,499 
1,186 6516 158 143 236 
487 46 50 36181 12 


Totals 
Macaroni.. 
S'western.. 





























Western .. ° 59 3 ees 15 
MIMOE ccc tae Ge. bee 40 90 16 
Totals ..8,653 9,793 4,351 6586 1,054 1,778 
Bonded ... 48 444 435 13 32 «(176 
Totals ..8,701 10,237 4,786 699 1,086 1,954 
ARORt .cce cee 984 942 eee eee eee 


Aggregate 8,701 11,221 5,728 eee eee eee 


789 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Weekly grain receipts and shipments at 
Duluth-Superior, in bus (000's omitted): 
got “saa teen tee 











_— 

Wheat— 1914 1913 1912 14 1913 1912 
Spring .... 378 893 1,373 3 695 706 
Durum .... 160 256 277 .) eee 2 
Winter .... 55 164 | ere ose 13 
Western .. 1 eee s ome eee 2 

Totals 594 1,313 1,677 35 698 723 


Bonded ... 16 82 110 S@ a. 264 


























Totals 610 1,395 1,787 65 698 977 
COPR cccsee 144 wee ee ees ose 
Oats ...... 60 46 45 4 8 23 

Bonded... ... 146 6 ees oes 
RPO cadoces 40 3 31 48 ere 3 
Barley .... 76 47 222 1 19 18 

Bonded. . 1 20 4 eee ee 12 
Flaxseed .. 49 188 641 39 34 eee 

Bonded. . 3 42 27 ° _ aoe 

Totals 983 1,837 2,663 157 759 1,033 


FLAXSEED—Both cash and futures were 
remarkably strong. Price gains for the week 
were 5%c on May, 6\4%c on December. It 
was thought weakness would prevail after 
the close of navigation, on the theory that 
Argentina would dictate. Consumers were 
conservative buyers in the late fall, fearing 
dull trade and Argentine importations. This 
factor was apparently disregarded for the 
time, in the face of limited offers. Crush- 
ers lack supplies and are bidding up prices 
to cover needs. Speculators are also in evi- 
dence, due to the definite trend of market. 
Small rail shipments are being made East. 
Stock increased 13,000 bus last week. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 22 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carloads or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 
Dec. 22 Year ago 


Standard patent, wood.$5.90@6.40 $4.35 @4.60 


Second patent, wood... 5.75@6.25 4.25@4,.40 
Fancy clear, jute...... 4.90@5.30 3.35 @3.75 
First clear, jute ...... 4.90@5.10 2.95@3.50 
Second clear, jute..... 4.00@4.20 2.30@2.60 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.00@3.05 2.40@2.50 


All quotations are made subject to con- 
firmation. 

Prices asked by northwestern 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent 


sion, were today (Dec, 22): 


LONDON 


mills, in- 
280 Ibs, 
commis- 


Last year 


POTOME 2s cesses 36s 9d @ 388 26s @ 268 9d 
Fancy clear... 35s @36s8 3d 24s @ 248 fd 
First clear.... 348 6d@36s 228 @ 248 
Second clear... 308 9d@31is8 9d lis 64@19s 6d 
GLASGOW 
RUROS. £6.066608086 0 0bn0006 00% 37s @ 38s 3d 
First clear, standard ........ 348 94 @ 368 3d 
BOCOMA GIOAP occeceveviocacer 31s @32s 
LIVERPOOL 
6, SEER CEE TOPE TT oe eer ee 36s 64d @3is 9d 
First clear, standard ........ 34s 34 @35s 9d 
| 308 64@31s 6d 


Mills are not 
Amsterdam, 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1914 


making any quotations to 


1911 
286,770 
279,340 


1912 
288,190 
367,495 





Dec. 26... 
Dec. 19... 371,685 
Dec, 12... 361,585 340,550 375,050 287,930 
Dec. 6... 356,545 295,065 399,065 286,565 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 





329,700 





1914 1912 1911 
DOG, BGsik cosics 17,115 14,835 
Dec. 20... 60,970 2 34,345 22,655 
Dec. 12... 83,765 29,650 60,375 21,285 
Dec. 6... ° 72,160 33,205 62,250 22,190 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Nov. 7. 63 69,475 205,710 223,370 8,366 10,280 
Nov. 14. 64 58,250 230,776 270,270 7,286 9,816 
Nov. 21. 57 56,000 226,760 243,525 10,166 6,120 
Nov. 28. 61 67,750 224,390 235,675 4,065 4,680 
Dec. 6. 58 50,100 224,150 228,990 8,715 8,600 
Dec, 12. 60 54,000 219,360 228,885 2,395 4,885 
Dec. 19. 49 45,426 178,355 170,580 6,730 8,025 





MILLFEED PRICES 

prices of millfeed to- 
prompt shipment (14 
were reported as fol- 


Minneapolis car-lot 
day (Dec. 22) for 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, 


lows by brokers, in 100-lb sacks: 

Dec. 22 Year ago 
BG ic sennwteséc 20.50@21.00 $20.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.75@21.00 20.25@21.00 


Flour middlings... 26.00@27.00 23.50@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.50@30.00 24,.00@24.50 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 


per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Dec. 22 Year ago 


given below, 







Stand@rd_ bran... .$25.90@26.25 $25.75 @25.90 
Stand, middlings.. 26.15@26.40 256 @ 25.90 
Flour middlings... 31.40@31.75 28.75@28.90 


R. dog, 140-lb scks 35.00@35.40 29.25@29.40 
CEREAL PRICES 

cereals and feeds, in car 

Minneapolis: 


bulk. ..$23.00@ 23.50 
bulk 24.00@24.60 


Quotations of 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs, 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 24.50@25.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk 25.00@256.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks 21.00@21.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.70@ 3.80 
Corn meal, white® ......... -«» 38.80@ 3.90 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent* 5.80@ 6.20 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.40@ 56.80 


Rye flour, pure dark German’... 5.00@ 5.50 
Graham wheat, pure, bbi*...... 56.00@ 56.10 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 4.60@ 4.70 





Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........- 5.55@ 56.65 
Mill screenings, per tom ....-.-+ «--»-@13.60 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 11.00@14.00 


Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@16.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 16.00@18.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton .... 16.00 @19.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton... . 13.00 @15.00 
OU cake, 2,000 Ibs ... 33.00 @ 36.00 
Oll meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100- ib ‘sackst 33.00@ 35.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 

Dec. 22.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket for the week has shown decided bull 
energy. Futures have a net gain of 5c, and 
cash wheat even more. The source of the 
strength was not apparent, and the suspi- 
cion was entertained that it might come 
Reports of export business 





from speculators, 
were factors, but their importance was re- 
garded as magnified. 

The jump in wheat late in the session 


today, carrying prices to new high point, 
was occasioned by a report that a Chicago 


firm had sold 2,000,000 bus of wheat for 
export. 
The market today was at high point. 


While May touched $1.25, the close was at 


$1.24%. Low point for May, on Dec. 15, 
was $1.17%. High and low points for July 
were $1.25% and $1.19%. 


Compared with the close on Dec. 15, No. 
1 northern wheat is 656%c higher; No. 2 
northern 6%c higher; December and July 5c 
higher; May 5%c higher. 

Milling demand for choice wheat on track 
at Minneapolis is good. With decreasing re- 
ceipts, offerings are barely sufficient to go 
around. Premiums, compared with the op- 
tion, are fully %@le higher than on Dec. 
15. The off-grades, however, are still slow 
and relatively lower; a good many cars have 
to be carried over from day to day unsold. 

Country mills have been buying track 
wheat in Minneapolis this week on a larger 
scale than heretofore. There is no demand, 
however, for elevator wheat. 

No. 1 hard is quoted at 2c over May; No. 
1 northern, 2c under to 1%c¢ over May; No. 
2 northern, 5@te under May; No. 3 wheat, 
8@2%c under; No: 4 wheat, 14@6c under 
May, an oceasional choice car bringing as 
high as 4e under, 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3 north- 
December, May and July wheat: 





ern, 
Dec. In® 2n¢ -—No. 3——~ Dec. May July 
11. 116% 113% 108% @113% 113 117% 118% 
12. 117% 114% 109% 116 114% 118% 119% 
14. 117 114% 109% @114% 114 118% 119 
15. 118 115% 110% @1165% 116% 119% 120% 
16. 117% 113% 109% @115 114% 118% 119% 
17. 118% 115% 110% @116% 115% 119% 120% 
18. 119% 116% 112 @117 116% 120 120% 
19. 121 118% 113% @119 117% 121% 122% 
21. 122% 119% 114% @120% 119% 122% 123% 
123% 1 121% 116% @121% 120% 124% 125% 
23t. 856% 83% 80% @ 82% 83% 87% 88% 
24t. 82% 80% 78 @ 79% 81% 85% 87% 
*Average of closing prices. 1913. $1914. 


Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No, 4, rejected and no-grade: 


Dec. No.4 Rej. N.G. Dec. No.4 Rej. N.G. 
16...108% 103 104% 19...109% 107% 103 

17...109% 104 ....- 21...116% 113% ..... 
18...110% 110% ..... 22...114% 109% 102% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Dally closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


Dec. No.1 No.2 No.3* Dec. No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 

16...128% 125% 121% 19...137 135 126% 

17...130% 127% 118 21...139% 136% 181% 

18...132 129 «6116 22...142% 139% 132 
*Average of closing prices. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Minneapolis by weeks ending 


WEEK'S 
teceipts at 


Saturday were: Dec. 20 
Dec. 19 Dee, 12 1913 

Wheat, bus . 2,882,400 3,348,660 3,377,110 
Flour, bbls 23,008 23,306 19,381 
Milistuff, tons 1,483 1,870 1,821 
Comm, BUS coccccc 663,000 693.720 977,680 
Cate, BUR .sccsce 539,000 732,160 803,250 
Barley, bus ..... 600,600 712,640 647,800 
Rye, DUS .cccceee 174,270 239,560 130,200 
Flaxseed, bus 253,120 237,440 288,840 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 





ending Saturday were: Dec. 20 

Dec. 19 Dee, 12 1913 
Wheat, bus ..... 500,400 648,560 609,220 
Flour, bbis 105, 574 393,220 353,416 
Millstuff, tons 13,638 11,878 
Comm, BUG ccicoevs 462,840 640,710 
COG BOS sccccce 92 500,180 925,760 
Barley, bus ..... 548, 120 635,040 600,250 
Rye, bus ........ 153,480 259,560 $2,280 
Flaxseed, bus 13,680 13,910 31,030 

RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Dec, 20 Dec, 21 


Dec. 19 Dec. 12 19138 1912 

No. 1 hard ..... 3 4 386 6 
No. 1 northern... 455 614 1,284 1,154 
No. 2 northern... 419 581 487 935 
NO. B wccces +» 486 580 175 232 
NO, 4 sccccecs - 847 462 eee 
Rejected ....... 88 88 25. 70 
No-grade ....... 18 33 14 951 
Totals, spring.1, th 2,362 2,371 3,348 
Hard winter $1 506 201 81 
Macaroni ....6+5 % 80 57 139 
i”. ee ra 65 62 137 19 
Western ..ceccse 3 2 1 7 
Totals ...csccce 2,369 3,002 2,767 3,594 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000's omitted), were: 


Dec, 20 Dec, 21 Dec. 23 

Dec. 19 Dee. 12 1913 1912 1911 

Cee’ «ci OTF 373 48 54 63 
Oats ...4,573 4,455 3,060 709 2,082 
Barley 698 683 1,182 937 949 
Kye 223 197 769 636 392 
Flaxseed, 2365 354 229 129 265 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bus (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 20 Dec. 21 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 1913 1912 

No. 1 hard ..... 79 18 2,449 





No. 1 northern. .4,640 4,665 10,686 8,400 
No. 2 northern..5,089 4,820 2,407 6,196 
Other grades....7,768 7,546 1,974 2,678 

Totals ......17,676 17,211 17,516 16,447 
Em. DOBLE cpvccackeehee BisBEL crcce vevve 
I 2920 ..66.5:8B8 CSS ABCTT 2ccce § ccoce 
BB: BGP ccctccs eee” BEC “eceee “eserves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15 59 @59% 45% @46% 103% @ 104% 54@64 
16 59% @60 45% @4146% 104 @105 54@64 
17 58% @60% 46 @46% 104% @105% 54@64 
18 68%@61 46% @416% 105 @106 654@64 
19 60% @61% 46% @47 105% @106% 54@64 
21 61 @61% 46% @47 106 @107 654@64 





Flaxseed and Products 

An urgent export demand is reported for 
linseed oil cake. Holland and Scandinavian 
buyers are still the most active, though bids 
have been received this week from British 
and French companies at full market prices. 
Sales of cake have been made at equivalent 
to $35 per 2,000 ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Cur- 
rent quotations range from $35 down to $33. 

A better demand is reported from domes- 
tic buyers for linseed oil meal. Although 
brokers are asking only $33 per ton, car 
lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, mills claim to be 
selling at $35@36. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at 46@47c gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Stocks of flaxseed at western terminals 
are the smallest in years at this time. 

Dally closing prices per bushel of flaxseed 
in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c-—Mpils— S—>--— ——Duluth——, 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 15....$1.57% 1.57 1.58% 1.58 1.58% 
Dec. 16.... 1.56 1.55% 1.57% 1.56 1.57 
Dec. 17.... 1.56% 1.56 1.57% 1.57 1.57% 
Dec. 18.... 1.57% 1.57% 1.58% 1.58 1.58% 
Dec. 19.... 1.58% 1.58% 1.59% 1.59% 1.59% 
Dec. 21.... 1.57% 1.67% 1.59 1.58% 1.59 


Receipts ‘of flaxseed for week ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 





Duluth, in bus (000’s omitted): 
-~Receipts— -—In store—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Minneapolis 253 289 365 229 
Duluth ......... 52 230 175 1,056 
Totals ........ 305 519 540 1,285 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1914, to 





Dec. 19, 1914, were, in bus (0000's omitted): 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1914 1913 1914 1913 
Minneapolis 4,717 4,746 318 554 
Duluth ........ 4,105 6,867 6,182 7,461 
Totals «css 8,822 ‘1, 613 6,600 8,005 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following figures show stocks of grain 











in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 17, in bus (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Co PB. Be seteccdas 205 73 18 4 
ae re 190 228 21 64 
Consolidated 220 124 38 59 
OMUVIO cscscasess 337 56 9 TT 
Western .....ee0% 220 59 10 202 
G& GG G CO cesses 943 231 49 eee 
Fort William ... 168 90 26 24 
Eastern ....se00. 83 79 6 eee 
G. FB Be cccssvne 614 324 22 64 
Can. Northern 619 422 62 45 
Horn & Co. ..... 16 s cee 30 
Government ..... 293 115 10 64 
Totals .wrcccsce 3,808 1,809 270 536 
WOOP OOO. oeceses 7,122 3,795 1,274 2,011 
Receipts ....sess 1,071 233 31 95 
Lake shipments.. 249 162 13 1 
Rail shipments... 130 46 9 356 
STOCKS BY GRADE 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 1 De Be Ge Wieteees 16 
No. 1 northern... 672 No. 2 C. W...... 573 
No. 2 northern..1,126 No. 3 C. W...... 273 
No. 3 northern.. 816 Ex. 1 feed ..... 17 
Be. 4 cccccccves 477 Others ..... ° 770 

Otherp ...eeeeee 703 
TOR) cccscees 1,809 

Potal cccccscee 3,808 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 





r~-Mplis—— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Dec. 16.... 314 319 76 187 133 483 
Dec. 17.... 271 466 63 112 149 454 
Dec, 18.... 305 416 91 197 203 392 
Dec. 19.... 638 449 80 127 183 345 
Dec, 21.... 644 815 83 139 174 353 
Dec. 22.... 268 312 151 234 240 436 
Totals ..2,230 2,767 533 996 1,082 2,463 
Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 
Dee. 16 sscose $4.87% @AST% $4.86% @14.86% 
Dec. 17 wsccce 4.87 @AS8T% 4.86% @4.86% 
Dee. 38 .cecsee 4.86% @4.86% 4.86% @4.86% 
0G, 2D) cacecs 4.86 @486% .. -@MA85% 
BOG. BR sc cevcs seeee@485% 4.85% @4.56% 
Dec. 83 ....0. gooese @4.85 »-@AS84% 
London 60-day exchange, Dec. 22, was 
nominally quoted at $4,.81%. 
Guilders, three days’ sight, were quoted 


at 40.25. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 


as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


a——_F rom———. 
Phila- 


New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
BMOTECOR ccccccccees 40.00 .... 34.00 33.00 
Amsterdam .......... 66.00 ...+ 68.00 ics 
MES cee civcseeseves oetr 35.00 . 
Bristol ...... yew den oo BAGO scce seas « 
CRPMEIGRIG 2 ccccccsce 60.00 67.00 .. 
Copenhagen ........ - 60.00 67.00 wese 
RPE boS 68400660068 hone 34.00 
EE apaepiutedsaes 40.00 34.00 33.00 
GIASBOW .ccccscccves 30.00 cece 32.00 
Gothenburg. ......... 68.00 70.00 
BPE én es 00000008008 Be ceeow shar 
Helsingfors .......... THEE séee bave coe 
BEUEE  cecevcccaveccces BRGO cece scene cove 
BEM vercccecvcenens 40.00 31.00 30.00 
DEE 2ceaedeukees 30.00 31.00 .... 
EMGOGOR cscccccccecee 35.00 «+++ 36.00 
Manchester .......... 30.00 eoee cece 
Newcastle ........6. - 40.00 .. coe cece 
Rotterdam ......... « BBO sees BFI.00 wose 
St. John’s, N. F...... BOGS ccee seed sees 
Marseilles ..... coccce 65.00 205 


The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services, 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
BI nicccsiva 24.5 Ogdensburg . 27.0 
Baltimore ...... 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Baltimore* +.» 19.5 Philadelphia*® ... 20.5 
Baltimoret ..... 19.5 Philadelphiat ... 20.5 
Binghamton .... 22.0 Pittston ........ 23.0 
BORGER. scccscece 27.0 Portland ........ 27.0 
BOsten® wecccece 21.6 Portland® ....... 21.5 
Bostont ........ 22.6 Punxsutawney .. 22.0 
WUTBIS cccccccee 29.7 GUBEOE sec cscans 32.0 
COPIED scsceses 22.0 Richfield Springs. 24.5 
Bbemlre wccccccve 22.0 Rochester ....... 22.0 
BEE 0086 %6 50008 19.7 Rockland ....... 27.0 
RENEE cidseeded 22.0 Schenectady 24.5 
POO as vevesevs 22.0 Scranton ....... 23.0 
Montreal ....... 27.0 Stanstead ....... 27.0 
Montreal® ..... - 20.6 Syracuse ........ 22.0 
Mount Morris.... 22.0 Troy .......se0+. 24.5 
Newport News®.. 19.5 Utica .......+..0- 23.0 
New York ...... 25.0 Wayland ....... 22.0 
New York® ..... 21.56 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.0 
New Yorkt ..... 22.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


of grain products (except flour), 
oll cake, malt sprouts, ete. 


shipment 
including bran, 


KANSAS CITY 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 


all-rail, from Kansas City to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York - 28.70 Scranton ...... 26.70 
Boston ..... .-. 80.70 Baltimore ..... 25.70 
Philadelphia ... 26.70 Washington ... 25.70 
Pittsburgh ..... 22.60 Detroit ........ 19.50 
Albany ........ 28.20 Rochester ...... 25.70 
Syracuse ....... 25.70 Cleveland ...... 20.50 
Va. com, points 26.70 Louisville ...... 19.00 
Rates via break-bulk lines operating via 
Milwaukee, 1c less than above rates. 


MILLFEED — Millfeed rates to eastern 
points are uniformly lec under flour rates 
quoted above, being based on Ic less per 100 
Ibs to the Mississippi River crossings. 

Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ...6+5- 26.00 Baltimore ..... 24.00 
New York ..... 36.00 Halifak ..cccees 27.00 
Virginia ports.. 24.00 Montreal ...... 25.00 


Philadelphia ... 25.00 Portland, Me... 26.00 
St. John, N. B.. 26.00 


Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 


via Atlantic ports, all-rail, Kansas City to 
ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Aberdeen ...... 68.00 Gibraltar ...... 93.50 
Alexandria - 68.00 Glasgow ....... 55.00 
Amsterdam Smee BOGE 6ocvvevscis 56.00 
Belfast ...csees 69.00 Leith ..... ° 55.00 
Bristol ...ccces - 66.00 Liverpool ...... 55.00 
Copenhagen .... 86.00 London ........ 61.00 
Christiania 86.00 Manchester 56.00 
Dublin ....... -- 65.00 Newcastle ..... 58.00 
Dundee ....... . 68.00 Rotterdam . $1.00 
GORGE <escedeas $1.00 Southampton .. 68.00 
Baltic basing... 86.00 


On certain ports lower rates may be had 
through Gulf ports. 


ST. LOUIS 
Rates on flour in sacks, in cents per 100 
lbs, from St. Louis or East St. Louis to for- 
eign ports, lake-and-rail: 


Aberdeen ...... 49.00 Glasgow ....... 47.00 
Amsterdam Vee BGR coccvicces 46.00 
Bristol .......- 48.00 Liverpool ...... 44.00 
Christiania « TOO EORGOW .cccccee 48.00 
Copenhagen .... 77.00 Manchester 44.00 
Dundee .....++.+-+ 49.00 Rotterdam ..... 72.00 
Dublin ......+.. 48.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 


in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ..... 19.70 Baltimore ..... 16.70 
Pee 21.70 Washington .... 16.70 
Philadelphia ... 17.70 Detroit ........ 10.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 13.560 Newport News.. 16.70 
Buffalo ........ 13.50 Richmond, Va.. 16.70 
ANDAR cccccecs 19.20 Rochester ...... 16.70 
Syracuse ....... 16.70 Cleveland ...... 11.50 
Va. com. points. 16.70 Indianapolis 7.60 


Scranton ....... 17.70 


December 23, 1914 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 








Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ..... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D. C. 11.5 ee 11 ee 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., oe 
Wy. evcccce 2 10.5 ° 
FP Ms ae beedess 13.5 . 13.5 
Utica ee eevcee 12 ° 12 ° 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 11 
Rochester ..... - il 11 
CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Chicago to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 
Baltimore ......13.7 Boston ......... 18.7 
Rochester ......13.7 Philadelphia .... 14.7 
THOY cccce 18.7 Pittsburgh ...... 9.2 
Syracuse ... 13.7 Albany esaves 16.2 
New York 16,7 
Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of December, May, July 
and cash wheat at points named, on each 
day of the week, per bushel, were: 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
15 16 17 18 19 21 
| . See 115% 114% 115% 116% 117% 119% 
Duluth -117 116% 117% 118% 120% 121% 
Chicago ..118% 118% 120% 120% 122% 124% 
St. Louis..115 115 115% 115%4119 120% 
New York.126% 126% 128 128% 129% 132% 
Kans, City.111% 111% 112 113 115 oese 
Winnipeg 117% 117% 115% 118% 121 121% 
MAY WHEAT 
Mpls. 108 118% 119% 120 121% 122% 
Duluth 120% 120% ve 121% 123% 124% 


Chicago 
St. Louls.. 


23% 123% 
116% 117 


122% 122% 1 


120% 120 


New York.131% 131 132% 132% 
Kans, City.115% 115 116% 116% 


Winnipeg 123% 122% 120% 123% 
JULY WHEAT 
Mpls. -120% 119% 120} Ys 120% 


Chicago 
New 
Winnipeg 
Mpls.* 
Duluth* 


Chicago* 
St. Louis— 


2 hard .. 


2 red 


-116% 115% 116% 116% 

De: EMMENBns sede bese tcne even ®t 
York. 
Kans, City. 


124% 124% 125 125% 


CASH WHEATTt 


-118 117% 118% 119% 
118% 118% 119% 119% 


Kans. City— 


2 hard, 

2 red. 
Milw’' kee . 
Toledo— 


2 red 
Winnip'g* 

“No. 1 
prices, 


--120% 119% 12 


S008 198 5555. 122% 
117 (117 17% 119 
115% 116% 1 17% 118% 
.112 112% 113% 114% 
.111% 111% 113 114% 
120% 120% 120% 121% 


121% 
117% 117% 118% 118% 
northern. tAverage 





125% 127% 
123% 124% 
133% 132% 
117% 119% 
125% 


.. 111% 112% 


127% 127% 


121 122% 
1 


121% 122% 
See Gace 
120 122 

120% 122% 
115% 117% 
115% 117% 
121% 124 

133% .... 
120% 121% 


of closing 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bus (000’s omitted): 
——————Dec. 19——__—_ 
Ww heat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 1,602 905 1,028 945 146 
arr 417 24 28 4 129 
Buffalo ..... 3,770 280 2,001 65 1,129 
Afloat .. 10,385 eee 1,098 eee 637 
Chicago 4,970 7,354 12,322 61 938 
Afloat .... 473 460 278 os eee 
Detroit «sos 463 145 51 35 coe 
Duluth ..... 8,652 209 1,735 53 450 
Galveston ... 1,550 6 ove ° oe 
Indianapolis. 394 474 378 ° ° 
Kansas City. 9,437 375 991 25 ‘ 
Milwaukee... 73 503 577 70 214 
Minneapolis.. 17,676 477 4,573 223 698 
New Orleans. 3,381 75 152 Pay a 60 
New York... 4,337 967 1,453 262 460 
Omaha ..... 734 577 2,209 43 169 
3. oe 3 126 1,286 ° 1 
Philadelphia. 1,738 143 248 s “~‘ 
St. Louis 3,343 80 625 os 4 
TOMES o0ccis 1,548 146 750 5 9 
Afloat 100 eee ° oe ° 
Totals .... 75,106 13, 326 31,683 1,791 4,984 
Dec. 12, 1914 76.240 10,225 32,184 1,397 4, 
Dec. 20, 1913 62,369 4,856 26,492 2,359 6, 
Dec. 21, 1912 61,314 3,789 8,421 2,047 Yy 


Dec. 23, 1%§ 

Changes 
1,134,000 1 
Corn, 3,10 
26,000. 





911 71,668 4,965 19,494 1,442 3,982 
for the week: Decreases Wheat, 
sus; oats, 501,000. Increases— 
1,000 bus; rye, 394,000; barley, 


The Canadian Grain V Visible 


The Canadian 
in bus: 
Dec. 19 Dec. 12 
WOME ccucce 15,170,000 12,214,00 
Oats wccccses 6,453,000 4,670,00 


Barley ... 


ees 745,000 


575,000 


visible grain supply follows 


Dec. 20 

1913 
0 21,712,000 
0 14,760,000 
3,701,000 


Bonded Grain in United States 


Bonded 


Baltimore 


8 omitted): 
Wheat 
58 


ORTON seieuccecscres 868 


BUGBIO cv csccececccce 


Duluth 
New 


Totals . 
Last week 
Last year 

Changes 
80,000 





for the week: 
barley, 8,000. 


183,000 bus. 


grain held in the United States, 
in bus (000° 


Oats Barley 


a ass 
27 31 
180 102 
457 148 
274 156 


2,911 1,120 
Decreases—W heat, 
Increase—Oats, 
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December 23, 1914 
MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 772.) 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va; 
Colville (Wash.) Flour Mills. 

The employees of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., to express their appreciation 
for the gift of $25, presented to each by 
the company, have passed resolutions as- 
suring their benefactors that not only 
will they endeavor to fulfill the terms 
upon which the gift is made, but they 
will constantly cultivate faithfulness. and 
efficiency in the performance of their 
duties. The resolutions are signed 
by G. E. Richter and P. O. Snowberg. 
The proposal of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. was: “If you continue in our employ 
until Nov. 1, 1915, bring the book (bank 
book showing amount of gift, $25) to 
us. We will then give you a check for 
half the net increase in your bank bal- 
ance in excess of the original $25. In 
other words, if your book shows $45 on 
deposit Nov. 1, 1915, we will add $10 to 
your savings. If your book shows $75 on 
deposit, we will add $25. In no case will 
we add more than $25.” 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat in Minne- 
apolis is selling at 1@21%4c under No, 1 
northern, 

Wheat shipments from Minneapolis 
last week were 500,000 bus, against 648,- 
000 a year ago. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
pproximately 1,668,000 bus of wheat. 
Keceipts less shipments were 2,382,000 
hus, against 2,868,000 in 1913. 

Minneapolis wheat stocks have increased 
15,000 bus in two days. The total Dec. 
2 was about 17,901,000 bus, against 17,- 
~66,000 in 1913. 

Wheat prices in the interior of the 
Northwest were advanced 6c bu_ last 

eek. Based on today’s close, the aver- 
ige price paid to farmers in the North-, 
vest for No. 1 northern is $1.13; No. 2 
iorthern, $1.10; no-grade, 84c. 

Northwestern millers who hedged sales 
in Kansas City are taking deliveries on 
December contracts. The recent heavy 
local receipts from the Southwest are 
thus explained. Current wheat values at 
Minneapolis are out of line with other 
markets, and no business is being done 
here in winter wheat to arrive. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 5,730 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 8,025 in 1913. 

H. C. Wilson, Minneapolis agent for 
the Pennsylvania road, has gone east, 
and will remain until after Jan. 1. 

Western railroads are refusing to ac- 
cept further shipments of flour and feed, 
via the break-bulk route, on account of 
congestion at Milwaukee. 

The flat rate of 20c per 100 lbs on 
flour from Minneapolis to Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory, which was to have become effective 
Dec. 19, has been suspended, The rate 
remains 19.7¢. 

Official notice has been received that 
Kugene J. Henry has been appointed 
western traffic manager of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, with office at 2096 Con- 
tinental & Commercial Bank Building, 
Chicago. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Dec. 22 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 53.50; 
Amsterdam, 77.50; Belfast, 54.50; Bris- 
tol, 51.50; Baltic basis, 81.50; Christiania, 
81.50; Copenhagen, $1.50; Dublin, 55.50; 
Dundee, 53.50; Glasgow, 51.50; Hull, 
51.50; Leith, 51.50; Liverpool, 51.50; 
London, 54.50; Manchester, 51.50; New 
Castle, 61.50; Rotterdam, 76.50; St. 
John’s, N. F., 45.00. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

The Creston (Iowa) Flour & Feed Co. 
has plans for an enlarged building. 

Mixed feed is quoted by brokers at 
$28.75@30.50 ton, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Boston rate points. 

An improved demand is reported for 
screenings. Prices are unchanged, but 


the undertone is firmer. 

The Champion Feed Milling Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa, has begun suit in the federal 
court for $10,000 damages against the 
Champion Feed Co., for infringement on 
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patent in the manufacture of a stock 
food. An accounting is asked for. 


A broker, as defined by the trade, is 
a person doing business on a commission 
basis for the account of a second person. 
Consequently, what are commonly known 
as feed brokers at Minneapolis are not 
brokers at all, but jobbers, in that they 
buy and sell for their own account. This 
fact has been brought out by the war tax 
of 10c on each contract sale which re- 
cently became effective. Eastern brokers, 
who enter into contract with mills or job- 
bers for the sale of millfeed or other 
commodity on a commission basis, pay 
the 10c tax. 

United Kingdom Rates Withdrawn 

Owing to the recent activity of the 
German navy on the east coast of Eng- 
land, transshipment or coastwise carriers 
have announced that they cannot accept 
further business on account of the inter- 
ruption to service beyond the port of 
transshipment. 

This has induced various of the regu- 
lar transatlantic steamship companies to 
notify shippers of the withdrawal of 
rates to Liverpool and London. 

Further business for near-by shipment 
is declined, also because of the serious 
congestion of freight at English ports. 
In some instances ships have lost as 
much as 10 days on round trips. This is 
said to be equivalent to a reduction of 
one-third in cargo capacity. 








Protest Storage Time Reduction 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 21.—In an ef- 
fort to induce the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prevent the railroads 
from reducing the free storage period 
on flour at New York from 10 to five 
days and doubling the storage charges, a 
committee composed of George A. Za- 
briskie, E. G. Broenniman, H. J. Green- 
bank and Charles J. Austin, representing 
the New York Produce Exchange and 
the flour trade of New York, went to 
Washington last week. 

Similar requests by committees from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore had _pre- 
viously met with failure, but owing to 
the radically different situation confront- 
ing New York, it is thought that this 
city may receive different treatment. The 
committee carried a petition signed by 
every flour handler in New York, asking 
for a special investigation of New York’s 
needs. 

George A. Zabriskie acted as spokes- 
man of the committee, and in presenting 
his argument spoke in part as follows: 

“The reduction of the free storage time 
from 10 to five days at the New Jersey 
terminals, and from three to two at the 
local piers, can only prove a hardship to 
the community, with small likelihood .of 
bringing a revenue to the railroads. In 
the first place, flour is handled upon a 
finer margin of profit than perhaps any 
other commodity, and often any storage 
charge whatsoever changes a profit to a 
loss. Then again, storage charges often 
accrue through no fault of the shipper or 
the receiver, and no matter what care is 
exercised by a shipper in getting out 
cars, their time of arrival in New York 
is uncertain and devoid of all regu- 
larity. 

“If merchants could figure with any 
degree of safety upon the time in transit 
from any given point to New York, they 
could arrange their business to meet ar- 
rivals, but when more than half of all 
the flour used in New York originates 
west of the Mississippi, and two cars 
shipped the same day are apt to arrive in 
New York a month apart, or two cars 
shipped a month apart are apt to arrive in 
New York on the same day, it is easily 
seen that a 10-day free storage time is 
altogether in favor of the railroads as 
against the shipper. 

“The storage capacity today is suffi- 
cient to care for three times the average 
stock carried in New York, so that the 
real need of immediate movement is not 
pressing, nor are the storage charges 
anything but an unnecessary burden 
upon the community. 

“If this change should go into effect, it 
could only mean that the amount of flour 
carried in New York would be reduced 
to a minimum, even to a point of danger, 
for with the point of origin of most of 
the flour used in New York a month or 
more away in time of transit, it would 
not take a very serious blockade on the 


railroads to make New York City dan- 
gerously short of flour. 

“As we understand the matter, the 
railroads are seeking increased revenue by 
these changes. We feel that no addi- 
tional revenue will accrue to them, neither 
will they in the slightest degree increase 
the terminal facilities for flour.” 

This is one of the most serious matters 
which the New York flour trade has had 
to face in many years, and its outcome 
is awaited with great interest. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





Big Shrinkage in Bread Sales 

Logan Williamson, southeastern agent 
Sparks Milling Co., Atlanta, Ga: 

Our bread bakers and cracker manu- 
facturers apparently hold the opinion that 
lower flour values cannot be expected. 
The majority are firm believers in higher 
prices. However, all consider that they 
are forced into observance of the great- 
est precaution and conservatism in buy- 
ing flour, not only on account of unfa- 
vorable business conditions existing in 
the South but the predicted gloomy out- 
look. 

One of our largest and most promi- 
nent bakers claims that he has enough 
flour in stock and under contract to 
carry his bakery throughout this crop, 
providing there is no improvement in its 
present light average of sales, which 
shows a 30 per cent shrinkage. 

Another large baker claims that while 
he owns very little flour, his policy of 
buying throughout the balance of this 
crop would be not to contract ahead, but 
instead to pay the advanced price. <A 
heavy decrease in bread sales of this 
bakery made it impossible to accuratel 
gauge its flour needs very far abeod. 
The decrease in its sales in the last few 
months is estimated at fully 40 per cent, 
and no improvement is looked for. 

Interviews with other bread bakers and 
cracker makers convince us of the fol- 
lowing: Just prior to the war, the con- 
sumption of baker’s bread in the South 
was increasing to a remarkable extent; 
but soon after the war started, with the 
attendant cotton congestion, the con- 
sumption began to fall off in a manner 
unprecedented. This decrease in con- 
sumption is brought about not only by 
the practice of economy and the elimina- 
tion of waste, but by the use of substi- 
tutes for flour bread. A thorough inves- 
tigation by one bakery developed that 
families formerly accustomed to throw 
away trimmings from the loaf of bread, 
now made use of them. 

In smaller towns and rural districts 
it was found that not only had baker’s 
bread been discarded, but flour bread of 
all kinds to a large extent. Corn meal, 
grits, Irish and sweet potatoes are sub- 
stitutes. This is confirmed by the enor- 
mous increase in the meal and grits trade. 

Both bread bakers and cracker men 
unhesitatingly state that there can be no 
improvement in either the bread or 
cracker trade, unless a remedy can be 
found for the hard times forced on the 
South by the heavy loss resulting from 
the cotton situation. The opinion also 
appears general that the optimism ex- 
pressed for the future by newspapers 
and various organizations should be heav- 
ily discounted, as there is no logical rea- 
son on which to base a belief in there 
being any early cure for the hard times. 

Perhaps the most accurate way to re- 
port flour stocks on hand with our bakers 
is to say that the majority have their 
needs fully covered for 30 to 60 days 
ahead, 

The exceptions are a few who claim to 
own enough flour on floor and under 
contract to carry them to May. A few 
will be forced by exhausted stocks to buy 
within the next 10 days or before the 
end of December. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis, Dec. 22 

Oats are %c bu higher for the week. No. 
3 white sold today at 6@6%c under the 
Chicago May, or 46%@47c bu; No. 4 white, 
15% @46%c; No. 3 oats, 44@46c. Demand 
was good last week, but this week is less 
keen. 

Corn has advanced 2@2%c bu this week. 
No. 3. yellow closed today at 61%@62c bu; 
other grades, 59@61%c. Demand was good 
all week, and all offerings cleaned up daily. 

Rye was active the latter part of the 
week, but the past few days demand has 
been indifferent and less keen. No. 2 closed 
today at $1.06@1.07 bu, which is 24% @38c bu 
higher than on Dec. 15. 

Barley was in good request the past week. 
Today, however, demand was draggy, and 
holders found it difficult to dispose of their 
holdings. Range, 54@64c bu. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 3; patent hoops, 1; wire 
hoops, 1; total, 12 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
17,060 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the en approx- 
imately of 73,200 patent hoops, 60,900 
wire hoops, and 3,700 hickory hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

r- Sales ~ Make 
1914 1913 1912 1911 1914 
Dec. 19.°17,690 25,895 30,270 31,165 23,885 
Dec. 12. 19,606 21,665 31,275 22,535 22,985 





Dec. 5. 12,135 27,470 36,525 22,195 20,946 
Nov. 28. 21,985 26,220 37,600 22,690 15 590 
Nov. 21. 21,425 29,760 37,425 33,325 20,355 
Nov. 14. 19,170 29,145 40,885 30,050 22,845 


*These figures include 1,265 half-bblis, two 
half-bbls being counted as one bbl. 

Attached are quotations of flour barre) 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.25 
Basswood heading, set ......... «--@ 8c 

Birch heading, 17%, set........ 7%@i*ec 
Patent hoops, 6 ft.,. M........+.. 10.00 @10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
Birch staves, M ..ccccscscceses 9.00@ 9.25 
Beech Staves, M ..ncccsccccsces 9.00@ 9.25 
BESOMOCW MOOOO, BE cis cccovececse 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M....... .30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ .50 


Special reports to the Northwestern Miller, 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis, as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. --—Barrels—, No. 1913 
shops’ sold made shops sold 


Dec, 19.... 2 1,235 480 5 3,645 
Dec, 13.... 4,130 3,495 6 4,446 
Dec. §.... & 3,180 3,665 5 3,875 
Nov. 28.... 5 6,505 4,355 6 4,700 
Nov. 21.... 6 5,315 5,355 4 5,645 
Nov. 14.. 5 6,390 6,390 6 9,710 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing. 

The same shops unloaded the following 
stock: one car of patent coiled hoops. 

The damage suit of Dennis E. Virtue, 
Owatonna, Minn., against the Creamery 
Package Co., for infringement of pat- 
ents on a churn, has been settled by the 
company agreeing to pay the plaintiff 
$22,500. 





Kansas Wheat Crop 
Following is the record of wheat produe- 
tion in Kansas for the past 26 years, as re- 
corded by F. D. Coburn, secretary of the 
Kansas department of agriculture, in bush 
els (000’s omitted except as to yield in 
bushels per acre): 
Acres Total Yield Acres Total Yield 
Year sown crop acre Yearsown crop. acre 
1889.1,594 35,320 22.15 1902.6,201 54.649 8.67 


























1890.2,321 28,801 12.40 1903.5,964 94,042 15.76 
1891.3,734 58,551 15.68 65,142 11.11 
1892.4,130 74,539 18.05 178 13.02 
1893.5,111 24,828 4.85 293 14.49 
1894.4, 28,206 56.82 056 10.24 
1895.4, 5,001 3.84 5,809 11.06 
1896.3,35 7,776 8.27 80,959 13.89 
1897.3, 027 14.81 61,017 9.11 
1898.4, 13.14 50,809 10.90 
1899.4,§ 8.76 88,889 14.24 
1900. 4,% 3917.66 1913.7.693 72,458 9.30 
1901.5, 333 16.99 1914.9,116 180,924 19.85 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 22 (Special Telegram) 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end 
ing on following dates, were: Dec, 20 Dee. 21 
Destination Dec. 19 Dee. 12 1913 19tz 
London 41 29,464 63,445 36,249 








Liverpool ...... 241 1.214 16,609 
Glasgow ....... 814 15,000 54,963 
BMG seccvssces BE,GOG  cceye 8 cnset 

PD Shes ucosaws rr 5,893 
oe 1,000 7.678 see 
Southampton wr 1.179 357 
Manchester Been seas 1,000 
Dublin ...... ‘ 13,355 
4... See 45,662 11,393 

DEE, .ccttnsece stese t6668 seen 12,629 
Antwerp tee 1,000 
DE sevece 28eee ’even 2,293 10,544 
Bremen ....... cone eee 3,892 714 
Rotterdam . - 14,214 107.929 30,994 39,155 
Copenhagen ... ....+. 9,604 B.7G5 3 ccvee 
Denmark ...... 869 7 


Norway, Sweden 
Greece ° 
Cuba 
Hayti 
San Domingo 
Other W. L.'s... 
Cen. America 
Brazil x 
Other &. A...... 
B. N. America.. 
Italy 
Others 





Totals 221,815 316,970 233,842 283,715 


The Corn Products Refining Co.’s plant 
at Bloomington, Ill, has reopened. It 
was closed Oct. 1. About 600 men are 
employed. 

Stocks of wheat in public warehouses 
of Liverpool Dec. 1 were 4,472,000 bus, 
against 2,690,000 a year ago. 

Italy will establish a 90-day mora- 
torium Jan. 1. 








MONTREAL FLOUR EXPORTS 
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oats in cases show an increase of 
cases, but a decrease of 47,019 sacks, 


War Creates Unprecedented Demand for compared with 1913. 


Canadian Flour—Oat Products Show a 
Marked Falling Off from Last Year 


The export season for 1914 in spring 
wheat flour opened up rather disappoint- 
ingly to Canadian millers, and the vol- 
ume of business done during the months 
of May, June and July was smaller than 
the corresponding three months in 1913. 

This was attributed to the fact that, 
owing to the bright prospects for a 
bumper crop of winter wheat in the 
United States, which materialized, prices 


for the raw material were much lower 
than in the Canadian market. In conse- 
quence, American millers, especially 


those in Kansas, were in a position to 
offer winter wheat flour to English im- 
porters at lower prices than Canadian 
millers. 

When the European war was declared 
on Aug. 1, however, a great change took 
place in the whole situation. Excitement 
was created in all grain centers, and 
prices advanced sharply. This put Cana- 
dian and American millers on a more 
even footing, and a very active demand 
developed, both from local and foreign 
buyers. As a result, many millers had 
to work a double shift to turn out their 
orders, and the output of all the lead- 
ing mills in Canada was probably the 
largest in the history of the trade. 

The Canadian gift of 1,000,000 sacks of 
flour to the United Kingdom was the 
largest single order ever placed in Can- 
ada. This was well distributed with all 
the leading millers. In the months of 
October and November business became 
quieter, as buyers all over the country 
had stocked up. But the season on the 
whole wound up satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, 

* * 

Kxports of flour from the port of 
Montreal for the season 1914 amounted 
to 2,764,140 sacks, compared with 2,747,- 
192 in 1913,--an increase of 16,948 sacks. 

The trade in cereals for export account, 
however, seems to be steadily decreasing, 
as the exports of oatmeal this season 
show another decrease of 40,577 sacks, 
compared with 1913. Shipments of rolled 





The course of prices for spring wheat 
flour in the local market from May 1, 
1914, to Nov. 30, was upward. 

For the months of May, June and 
July first patents were selling at $5.60, 
second at $5.10, per bbl, in jute. But in 
the beginning of August a much stronger 
feeling developed on account of the war, 
and flour prices during that month ad- 
vanced $1.10 per bbl, making 46.70 for 
first patent, and $6.20 for second. These 
prices ruled to the close of the export 
season, or $1.30 per bbl higher than the 
closing prices of 1913, 


MONTREAL FLOUR EXPORTS 
Principal shipments of flour from the 


port of Montreal for the season 1914, 


with comparisons: 
-~-~Flour, sacks— 


1914 1913 

Government shipments... 1,176,630 ...... 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

BAG, coccccsereccsesseces 290,931 519,998 
Lake of the Woods Milling 

CO., TAG. cccccccecccces 116,450 120,428 
Weatern Canada Flour 

Mille Co., TAG. .ccccees 165,200 181,450 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills 

CO., TAGs sccccorsecescs 163,167 214,139 
Dominion Flour Milla .... 63,340 88,007 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills 

CO,, TAG. covcvvcccerece 64,987 120,150 
Stewart, Munn & Co...... ss eees 25,753 
Sundry shipments ....... 19,804 49,833 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 426,672 851,088 
Grand Trunk Kallway.... 203.206 344,701 
Through shipments ... 133,753 231,644 


Totals . 2,764,140 2,747,192 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Exports of oatmeal and rolled oats for 
the season 1914, with comparisons (000's 
omitted) : 

19 14-—— r~—1913 
Mea! Rolled oats Meal Rid oats 
sks cases ska sks cases sks 
Pac. Ry.. 21 70 26 39 48 60 


Can. ) 
Trunk Ry. 16 74 18 39 50 40 


Gd. 
7&8 *100 91 
1,791 


Potmis ..ces- *37 «144 44 


*Including 900 
cases rolled oats. 


sacks oatmeal and 
TO FOREIGN MARKETS 
Exports of flour, oatmeal, and rolled 
oats from the port of Montreal to for- 
cign markets for the season 1914, with 
comparisons: 


f ———_1914-—_—__— r - - 1913 —_——_—- 
Flour Meal Rolled oats Flour Meal Rolled oats 
sacks sacks cases sacks sacks sacks cases sacks 
London 942,276 7,000 50,425 11,702 801,786 13,600 $2,659 18,726 
Cilasgow 330,504 1,260 = ccoce 13,250 $93,427 25,160 200 12,879 
South Africa 242,625 son ee 21,888 1,275 295,527 awe 15.566 640 
Iiristol 234,826 12,073 44,601 2,699 170,154 11,347 31,474 6,121 
Liverpool 305,765 4,000 19,965 6,813 103,067 18,700 10,780 17,320 
Helfant Been 134,726 EGG. s0066 2,467 108,189 as rr 1,870 
Leith eveee 61,159 500 300 500 102,837 375 365 100 
Newfoundland 106,409 * .) re ‘ne 280,508 eae ° 
Dublin 7,236 100 1,000 62,184 4,430 ‘ 575 
Prundesr o2e 8 = # 0 TT 1,600 ° coe) 8©=— oe 
Manchester [ae 8 6=—s_(o ww hwo 3,099 1,500 . ee ne 
Rotterdam ..... ‘8,89 seeee sever 1,600 29,143 4,078 1,200 10,158 
Antwerp eS rere ° 2,950 250 
Aberdeen ...-cce 38,660 $$ seeee c8800 80088 + j$evsese . -ee8e6c 
Hamburg ....+-. 88,788 $$ wsccen $ecvvvc 4100 113,549 71 21,585 
')) ee ee |) a Se ae 2 2 a 2 26,077 a 300 
Hlavere jee pesee ee) ae So 1,792 8 =—«s_ an was 
Trieste E400 8 0 sacee 8 8 «eeeee 8 = hs a we 255,644 es g00 
Auatralia ss ae 8668ése 060 OSD  iiiaeres 
Cnrdift BO,00G 8 .sese seese 68500 60068 26000 seeee sees 
New Benland ..:0 jgsse88 steers et 8 06400se06©=©6l eae 0k! 0 a tees 
Totuls 2,764,140 37,213 143,889 43,505 2,747,192 77,790 100,431 90,824 


Northwestern Reports 

Guy W. Everett, Everett, Augenbaugh 
& Co., Waseca, Minn: We have had an 
unusually large fall business, but last 
week trade seemed to have caught the 
holiday spirit, and less flour was_ sold. 
Export business has been very good; de- 
mand for clears has been unusual at 
prices very close to patent. Jobbers are 
not particularly interested in deferred 
shipments, but bakers are willing to take 
on long-time contracts at present prices 
at a slight discount, None seem to ap- 
preciate expense of carrying wheat, and 
are unwilling to pay a carrying charge. 
Believe that buying will be heavy after 
Jan. 1. Wheat receipts are heavy, but 
anticipate a falling off around the holi- 
days. 

George P, Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: Wheat receipts at our various coun- 
try stations are practically nil, Bulk of 
crop must be in. Roads and weather 
have been so good all the fall that farm- 
ers hauled grain very freely. Prices have 
also been remunerative to them; dollar 
for wheat always looks good, There was 
not much of an object to hold wheat. 
Lately receipts have been good at the big 
markets. The cause was more from cash 


prices being at a premium over May, 


with no carrying charge on country re- 
ceipts, Estimate 75 per cent of wheat 
has been marketed. 

I.. B. Denison, Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo, Minn: Wheat movement is 
light on account of cold weather. Have 
heard no complaints from farmers as to 
prices, and we have little wheat stored. 
Estimate about 50 per cent of crop left 
on farms, 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Very lit- 
tle wheat is moving at present, due to 
cold weather. Farmers, who still have 
wheat, are inclined to hold it for better 
prices. Believe about 30 to 40 per cent 
of crop is left on farms. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn: 
Wheat movement light. Farmers are 
satisfied with prices, but those who can 
are holding their wheat. About 30 per 
cent of crop left on -farms. 

Odessa (Minn.) Milling Co: Movement 
of wheat practically nothing. Farmers 
holding for higher prices. Believe about 
25 per cent of crop remains in farmers’ 
hands. 

Madison (Minn.) Milling Co: Farmers 
not selling much wheat, and seem in- 
clined to hold for higher prices. Believe 
about 30 per cent of crop left on farms. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D: 


Farmers selling pure durum wheat — 
freely. Prices satisfactory. Believe 
about 65 to 75 per cent of crop marketed. 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
movement light since snow came. Farm- 
ers are not anxious to sell, Estimate 20 
to-25 per cent of crop left on farms. 





Cost of Long Delivery to Buyer 

W. G. Gooding, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis: 

On account of the European war and 
generally demoralized conditions, opin- 
ions of a flour manufacturer as to fu- 
ture flour and feed markets must be 
listened to without great seriousness. We 
have never had such conditions as at 
present. 

The writer is extremely bullish as to 
future prices. There will, without doubt, 
be wide fluctuations in values. Assuming 
that the European war will last for a 
long period, it would seem that higher 
values must prevail, 

Our business for the last four months 
has been normal. With the prospect of 
being able to do a fair business without 
entanglements with Great Britain and 
neutral nations, it is our belief that the 
period about the holidays, ordinarily so 
dull for flour, will this year be an excep- 
tion to the rule. We anticipate that for- 
eign sales will increase rather than de- 
crease during this time. 

While some reports have been received 
of domestic flour being sold in quantity 
for deferred shipment, the tendency 
among millers, except in a few isolated 
instances, has been to book only for de- 
ferred shipment where the price provided 
for the added cost that would attach. 
The fact that mills generally have adopt- 
ed a conservative system in this matter 
has, we believe, acted beneficially not 
only to the mills, but to flour buyers. 

In the writer’s opinion, there is no 
item in the general management of the 
milling business that should receive more 
attention than that of determining how 
many thousands of dollars every year it 
costs the consumer, as well as the manu- 
facturer, to carry orders on mill books. 





Revenue Tax Points 

The Treasury department holds: 

That duplicates of bills of lading must 
be stamped “Original copy duly stamped,” 
or words to same effect. 

That foreign bills of lading, for direct 
shipment from the United States with- 
out inland haul, are not taxable; but that 
they are taxable if there is any inland 
haul. 

Under these rulings, the counsel of the 
Millers’ National Federation advises that 
it will be necessary to affix a revenue 
stamp of le to each through export bill 
of lading or similar document even 
though such bill is given upon surrender 
of domestic bills of lading which have 
been properly stamped; it is the docu- 
ment that is taxed, not the business car- 
ried under it. 

The Federation has a ruling from the 
legal department of the Treasury de- 
partment that: 

Each memorandum of sale, or other 
evidence of business secured by a broker, 
must bear a war revenue stamp of 10c 
for each transaction. Such brokers must 
also pay the tax of $20. 

A salesman for a mill, working on sal- 
ary, is not compelled to affix stamp on 
orders taken. 





L.. Christian & Co., Inc., Minneapolis: 
The volume of domestic trade this season 
is much below the average owing, we 
believe, to affairs in Kurope. Buyers do 
not appear to be booking ahead, Hardly 
any mill is booking flour for deferred 
shipment, exceeding 60 days, without a 
carrying charge. Even with a nominal 
monthly carrying charge of 5c bbl, we 
do not see how a profit can be made in 
view of the constantly advancing pre- 
miums on cash wheat, the high cost of 
storage, and other charges incident to 
grain carrying. Find it impossible to sell 
flour for shipment over 90 days, and do 
not solicit trade of any one for longer 
time of shipment. Clears are in urgent 
demand, both foreign and domestic, but 
understand very few mills now have any 
to offer. We estimate that 60 per cent 
of wheat crop in Minnesota has been 
marketed by farmers, and about 70 per 
cent in the Dakotas. 
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CALIFORNIA 

Saw Francisco, Car., Dec. 21.—There 
was an advance last week of 10c¢ per bb| 
on bakers, hard wheat, soft wheat, and 
blended flours. California family patents 
ranged $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $6.10 
@6.20; Kansas long patents, $5.85@6. 

Quotations on North Dakota flours 
were: short patents, $6.80@7; second 
patents, $6.60@6.80; fancy clear, $6@ 


6.20. Montana flours were: first patents, 
$5.95@6.10; long patents, $5.75@5.95; 


fancy clear, $5.10@5.20. 

The local feed market strengthened 
considerably. Bran was quoted $27@ 2s 
per ton; shorts, $28@29.50; middlings, 
$30.50@32. 

* * 

Spot wheat quotations, Dec. 18, were, 
per ctl: blue-stem, $2.02Y, bid, $2.05 
asked; Turkey red, $1.97, bid, $2 asked; 
forty-fold, $1.95 bid, $1.97, asked; Walla 
Walla, $1.964%, bid, $1.97, asked; red 
Russian, $1.96, bid, $1.9714 asked. 

Feed barley, $1.22, per ctl; white 
oats, $1.50 bid, $1.52, asked. 





Southwestern Output 
The following table shows the flour 
output, as related to full grinding, of 51 
mills of Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas anc 
Oklahoma, outside of Kansas City, as re 


ported to the Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Percent 


Weekly output age ac 
capacity for week tivit) 
Last week ...... 247,950 204,997 ba 
Week previous... 259,230 220,926 ® 
ere 214,140 139,928 6 
Two years ago... 195,660 147,100 7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 28,152 bbls last week, 28,680 the 
week previous, 5,263 a year ago and 
8,701 two years ago. 

Out of 56 mills reporting, 9 report do- 
mestic business good, 14 fair and 23 slow 
and quiet. 

Several millers report export business 


_ active, with sales to United Kingdom and 


Scandinavian markets. These appear to 
be in considerable volume. Other mills 
complain that prices offered are unsatis- 
factory. 

Big Elevator Planned 

A Chicago report says that what is in- 
tended to be the largest grain elevator 
in the world is planned for South Chi- 
cago by the Armour Grain Co. It will 
be built on the Calumet River near the 
turning basin, and the first section erect- 
ed will hold 3,000,000 bus. It will be 
constructed so that additions may be 
made to three times this capacity. 

“The details of the building are not 
settled, but we have a fair idea of its 
proportions,” said George E. Marcey, 
president of the company. “It will be 
cement throughout and will replace our 
Goose Island elevators, burned last year. 
We expect to have the building complet- 
ed by Jan. 1, 1916.” 

A Millers’ Hospital Train 

Lonpon, Enea., Dec. 1.—British millers 
recently subscribed liberally to equipping 
a base hospital at Calais, which is known 
as the Baltic & Corn Exchange Hospital. 
Herbert Brown, a well-known miller of 
Croydon, did valuable work in raising 
funds for this hospital, and has now 
started another charitable movement 
among British millers to equip a hospital 
train for use in France and Belgium, 
which is to be known as the United 
Kingdom Flour Millers’ Hospital Train. 

For this purpose it will be necessary 
to raise a fund of $125,000. Mr. Brown 
has appealed to the millers through the 
British milling press, and is a very short 
time -received generous subscriptions. 
Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., and Joseph 
Rank, Ltd., each subscribed $15,000, and 
Mr. Brown’s firm, C. Brown & Co., Croy- 
don, has given $5,000. Mr. Brown states 
he is quite sure he will be able to raise 
the amount required within a week or 
two. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the London & North Western Railway to 
deliver such a train within three weeks. 
The train will be fitted with operating 
tables, stretchers, beds, ete., and a full 
personnel of surgeons and nurses will be 
in attendance. The train will be turned 
over to the British Red Cross Society 
and St. John’s Ambulance Association 
for the use of wounded in France and 
Belgium. 

Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 
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the market both for wheat and flour 
his been firmer the past seven days, 
though spot flour is quotably dearer. 
Foreign flour, Monday, Nov. 30, was dull, 
uid Wednesday, Dec. 2, was no better. 
Ii was difficult to get any one to take 
iy interest in flour, doubtless because a 
imp in wheat was then expected. 

Instead of materializing, however, the 

iunp took the shape of a little bulge, 
wheat advancing in almost all positions 

out 9d from the previous Wednesday. 

The effect on flour was immediate, and 

juiries, which in many cases led to 
sisiness, were kept up all day. But 
buyers were unwilling to make any ad- 
ince on existing prices, which are too 
ww in view of American and Canadian 
cif. figures, 

Yesterday, Dec. 7, wheat hardened an- 
other 6@9d, but buyers were still very 
cluctant to pay anything more than they 

id offered a week before. 

Manitoba exports were specially hard 
o sell at a decent price, but this was 
‘robably due to the action of one or two 
esellers. ‘Today an importer ought to 
vet 36s, landed, for an export of fair 
juality, yet it is difficult to make such a 
rice, or even 35s 6d landed. There were 
resales in that position yesterday at 34s 
iid, but this trouble will soon be over. 
\t the same time resellers are always 
liable to spring up, like noxious weeds, 
ind spoil the market for the time being. 
Importers are exceedingly firm, now, as 
well they may be. Stocks on spot are 
not large, while arrivals are more or less 
irregular, 


CABLED PRICES 


Both American and Canadian millers 
are strong in their prices, and recently 
cables have come in a full 9d@1s above 
our spot quotations, 

There has been a good deal of irregu- 
larity in cables the past four months, as 
was to be expected. A few weeks ago 
nearly all offers were beyond this market, 
until about a fortnight back prices soft- 
ened, though even then they were mostly 
3d to occasionally 6d beyond our level. 

It is likely enough that buyers on this 
side may soon make up their minds to 
go on at the higher level which seems to 
have come to stay. ‘The backbone of 
flour is wheat, and importers of the for- 
mer can never hope to do good business 
here as long as the latter is weak. 

Unfortunately, when wheat is going 
very strong on your side, exporting mill- 
ers are forced in self-defense to go to 
figures that are impossible here. For the 
moment wheat is very firm, as we have 
got over the Argentine official report, 
and the bad news from Australia, and 
rumors, which may be true, of an im- 
pending prohibition of wheat exports 
from India. 

Wheat is strong, and the finishing touch 
was given by a renewed continental de- 
mand, which is bound to continue, more 
or less, under present conditions. 

The main trouble, since the outbreak 
of war, with the foreign flour trade has 
consisted in the disproportion between 
our wheat and flour receipts. Taking 19 
weeks from July 31 to Dec. 4, there was 
an average import of wheat of 118,246 
qrs per week, against a weekly average 
of 27,040 sacks of flour. This is the cor- 


rect flour account, because from the 614,- 
767 sacks which entered the port during 


this period, there must be deducted 101,- 
005 sacks of Canada’s gift, which com- 
mercially has no status. 

According to the port authority here 
there are 250,000 bags of this flour still 
in warehouse. These are bags of 98 lbs, 
so that we now hold 87,500 British sacks 
in store. 

The balance appears to have been ex- 
ported to France about six weeks ago 
for the use of the troops there. 


FLOUR PRICES 

With more inquiry, American top 
spring wheat patents are firm, though 
prices cannot be quoted higher than 37s 
@38s 6d, ex-store. Minnesota long pat- 
ents are held at 36s@36s 9d, ex-store. 

American spring wheat clears are quiet 
but unchanged, fancy marks fetching 
33s 9d@34s 6d, while first clears are 
worth 32s 9d@33s 9d,—all ex-store. 

Kansas patents of good quality are 
held at 35s 6d@36s 6d, ex-store, while 
seconds would come at 34s@34s 6d, ex- 
store. 

Manitoba export patents are held by 
importers at 35@36s, ex-store, but it is 


most difficult to make more than 35s@ 
35s 6d in that position. 
Australians, being very scarce, are 


held at 36s 6d@37s, ex-store, but inquiry 
is not brisk for the few marks available. 

London milled flour is unaltered in 
price on the week, households being at 
37s, ex-mill, less 6d discount for cash in 
seven days. Top price, or fancy patents 
is 40s, delivered, less 1s discount for cash 
in a month, 

English country flour is steady and 
about unchanged on the week, roller 
whites being held at 3ls 6d@32s_ 6d, 
good straights at 32s 6d@33s 6d, and 
patents at 33s 6d@37s 6d, according to 
quality, all ex-rail in London. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London, 
for the past two weeks, with the respec- 
tive countries of origin, in sacks of 280 


lbs: 
Dec. 4 Nov. 27 








United States (Atlantic ports) 44,359 17,5 
United States (Pacific ports). ° 2,150 
COMER i2 cess Cece csericasec 2,043 
BORED bc cesreseseesissecoresevece = WER cavna 
AUBEPOHA 2c cccccsessessccseas ee 7 

yr, | BEPC VEPTTTTRReEeLree 48,010 22,072 

Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 

Dec. 4 Nov. 6 Oct. 9 

Foreign wheat*....... 78,462 130,409 100,688 
British wheatft ...... 5,019 5,292 4,557 
Foreign flourt ....... 29,151 48, 273 14,113 
Foreign and British 

BOUTS cocsccccsssese 62,416 79,406 48,770 

*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 lbs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs). 
LONDON MONEY MARKET 

Very easy conditions have prevailed in 
the loan market during the greater part 
of this week owing to continued abundant 
supplies. Rates ranged from %,@2 per 
cent. Today, money was wanted for pay- 
ments on account of the war loan, and 
short loans advanced to 14,@11% per 
cent, but loans for the week remain un- 
changed at 1%,@2 per cent. 

The discount market is very quiet with 
an easy tendency. Three months’ bank 
bills are offered at 25,@2% per cent; 
four months’ bills, 3144@3%; six months’ 
bills at 3%; trade bills, 44,@5%. The 
bank rate is unchanged at 5 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 

The foreign flour market has shown a 
great lack of responsiveness to the hard- 
ening tendency of wheat, and a corre- 
sponding degree of firmness on the part 
of holders of flour available for use. 

Operators, as a whole, hold themselves 
very much aloof, with the result that new 
trading in any position during the week 
has proved very disappointing. Prices 


asked are occasionally 6d dearer, and 
may be quoted from 35s 6d per 280 lbs, 
delivered, upward, according to quality 
for both spring and winter patents, but 
there is not enough business passing to 
actually test values. 


FLOUR PRICES 


American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are somewhat ir- 
regular in their quotations. Minneapolis 


patents are unchanged from 34s per 280 
lbs, ¢.i.f., upward, while Canadian spring 
patents are Is lower, being offered from 
33s 9d. Winter patents are unchanged 
from 33s 6d, and Kansas patents are 6d 
down, from 33s 6d. New forward busi- 
ness is confined to the cheaper offerings, 
but restricted in character. 
. * 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week, 
were 4,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, 56,000 sacks. Since Aug. 1 
the total to the United Kingdom is 
1,297,000 sacks against 1,558,000 the same 
time last year. 

Oregon flours, Cascadia brand, just ar- 
rived, are offered at 33s 6d per 280 lbs, 
ex-quay, but are not a free sale. A cargo 
for orders recently sold at 32s 6d, c.i.f., 
but 34s 6d is now asked for shipment, 
which is above an import level. 

Local millers have made no change in 
their official limits, which are still based 
on 35s per 280 lbs for bakers, but new 
business continues to be measured by 
more immediate requirements of con- 
sumers. 

Low-grade flours are in few hands and 
held for full prices, which checks busi- 
ness, 29s per 280 Ibs still being asked for 
American common bakers, while small 
parcels of continental are obtained at 
27s 6d. For shipment, American mills 
ask from 27s, c.i.f., which is above buy- 
ers’ views; continental is sparingly of- 
fered, and is not attractive. 

SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 7 

Bakers are not buying in anything like 
their usual quantities at this period of 
the year, and are beginning to doubt 
whether they will have an active time at 
Christmas and the New Year. There 
will be a fairly large consumption of 
flours used in the baking of cakes and 
other articles to be sent to the front, but 
the general Christmas trade will undoubt- 
edly be quieter than in former years. 

What militates against the sale of im- 
ported flours is the increased freights 
which are put on prices, and the bakers 
therefore buy only for immediate wants. 

Manitoba springs are about 35s 6d, 
delivered, the finer grades being quoted 
at 36s 6d@37s. These prices are pretty 
much on a par with the quotations ruling 
a fortnight ago. Lake of the Woods 
patents are priced up to about 40s, this 
flour being reckoned exceptionally fine. 

Canadian 90 per cents are at 35s 6d, 
while American soft winters are still at 
6d@36s, with the demand nothing 
Minnesotas command 36s@36s 6d, 
according to quality, and Kansas are 
steady at 35s 6d delivered. The home 
millers are quoting their patents at 36s 
@36s 6d. 


35s 
extra. 


GLASGOW STOCKS 

When one compares the stocks of the 
various commodities in the Glasgow pub- 
lic stores and on the quays at the pres- 
ent time with a year ago, he finds that 
there has been a material reduction, and 
it is therefore not surprising that there 
should have been a marked advance in 
prices. At the moment, there are some 
66,845 sacks flour in Glasgow stores, 
against 116,629 a year ago; a month ago 
the supply was down to 51,417. There is 
also a fair supply of flour in the bakers’ 


own premises, the amount of which can- 
not be ascertained. 

The amount of wheat available in 
Glasgow is 67,050 qrs, against 42,175 at 
the end of October, and 125,825 at the 
close of November a year ago. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

Flours both home and foreign were 
in only moderate request. The Edinburgh 
and Leith Flour Millers’ Association 
quoted whites at 41s per 280 lbs; extras, 
39s Gd; supers, 38s, named, mill sacks 
included. 

The price of the best Midlothian oat- 
meal was 47s per 280 Ibs. 

Maize was quiet. Foreign wheat was 
steady, and after some slight fluctuation 
in the American option market, prices 
were dearer on the week. 

There has been a steady wheat market 
in Leith; the business passing has been 
chiefly in Manitobas. Millers have been 
buying to a moderate extent. Flour is 
practically as before, with the demand 
quiet. This applies both to home and 
foreign. 

Imports last week were from North 
American ports, consisting of 52,533 qrs 
wheat, 9,565 barley, 2,020 oats, and 12,- 
394 sacks flour. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 7 


Despite the firmness of the flour mar- 
ket and the advance in prices by foreign 
millers, very little business has been 
done except in retail quantities for spot 
lots. The high prices asked by millers 
have put all new contracts out of the 
question until consumers have worked off 
some of their present stocks. 

Arrivals have been fair, and there is 
no scarcity of flour in any position. Im- 
porters generally have nothing to com- 
plain of, as they are now getting de- 
liveries comfortably. Anything they have 
sold has shown them a fair margin and 
purchases made two or three weeks ago 
now show a handsome profit on today’s 
quotations, 

7 * 

The finest Minneapolis short patent is 
now quoted for prompt shipment at 38s, 
full delivered terms, Belfast or Dublin, 
this price including war risk and com- 
mission. Importers, however, are quite 
willing to accept 36s Gd on spot for any 
small lots they have to dispose of. An- 
other well-known flour is quoted at 36s, 
full delivered terms, either port, with the 
shipment price on the basis of 37s. Good 
flours have been offered under private 
brands at 35s 6d, full delivered terms, 
either port, but the shipment price of 
this flour at present is out of line. 

Kansas flours are a little more in line 
than they were a week ago. Millers did 
not advance their prices to the same ex- 
tent as Minneapolis, and good export 
patent grade could still be bought to sell 
at 36s, full landed terms, either port. On 
spot, 35s is now asked by importers for 
most of their leading brands, and with 
the present advance in Minneapolis flour 
they are not bad value. 

Good extra Manitoba fine short patents 
are in very small supply on spot, as any 
lots arriving belong chiefly to consumers 
who are not resellers, For shipment, 
38s 6d@39s is now quoted for really 
good flour for prompt shipment from the 
mill, but there is no inclination to trade 
at these figures. Good export patent 
grades are being offered by the mills at 
37s, full landed terms, either port, but 
importers are willing to sell at 36s 6d 
f.o.b., either Belfast of Dublin, this fig- 
ure being asked only for small retail 
lots; for larger quantities even a less 
figure would be accepted. 

American soft winter wheat millers 
have advanced their prices for prompt 
shipment to 37s 6d, full delivered terms, 
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Belfast or Dublin. It is impossible to 
make this price, however, as home millers 
are offering much better value. Im- 
porters meet home os by offer- 
ing lots at 35@36s, full ex-quay terms, 
and even at this price find it difficult to 
make much headway. 

No transactions have taken place so 
far in Pacific Coast flour, although some 
attempt was made to trade in it on the 
basis of 36s, full landed terms Belfast, 
for the best patents. 

* + 

Mill offals are dull, demand poor, but 
millers are able to keep clear of stock 
by the aid of contracts made some time 
ago. 

Linseed cakes are in very brisk de- 
mand. The foreign article is almost en- 
tirely off the market, but the homemade 
is quoted at £9 10s to £10 ton. Decor- 
ticated cottonseed meal has advanced 
considerably in price, and 41 per cent 
meal cannot now be secured under about 
£% net c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin. Cotton 
cakes, although in very short supply on 
spot, have not shown such an advance as 
meal, very good soft cake having been 
quoted during the week at £7 15s net 
«if. either port. Corn arrivals have been 
very plentiful but the demand is very 
large, and prices have advanced a further 
5(@ 10s ton, 

ROCHESTER 

Rocussren, N. Y., Dee. 21.--The flour 
output of Rochester mills last week was 
11,900 bbls, of which 9,700 was spring 
wheat flour, This represented 60 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 14,200, 
or 71 per cent, the previous week, 11,800, 
or 60 per cent, a year ago, 11,400, or 55 
per cent, two years ago, and 12,600, or 62 
per cent, three years ago. 

The most important teature in the local 
flour trade last week was the advance in 
the price of spring patents in the face 
of quiet trade conditions. All spring 
wheat mills went up in their prices on 
spring patents about 10c per bbl. They 
made gales at $6.40@6.50, wood, Boston. 
The bulk of the business was at $6.40@ 
645, wood, Boston, with one mill report- 
ing sales in car lots at $6.50, wood, Bos- 
ton. Shipping directions came in fairly 
well, spring wheat mills running about 
three-quarters time. 

*. * 

The demand for spring clears continued 
good, and the prices went to the highest 
on this movement. Sales of good spring 
clears were reported at $5.50@5.60, wood, 
Boston, by two of the mills, while one 
mill sold its fancy spring clears at $5.90 
(6, wood, Boston. This mill held firm 
at $6, wood, Boston, Saturday. All mills 
reported that they were sold ahead on 
spring clears, 

a + 

Spring low-grade flour was also in good 

demand and mills had enough orders on 


hand to keep them busy for a week or 
two. High prices were quoted, One 
mill made sales of a fancy spring low- 
grade at $4.50, jute, Rochester, an ad- 


vance of 0c over its previous price. 
Other mills sold a good quality spring 
low-grade at $4.25, jute, Boston, and 
were inclined to ask $4.35, jute, Boston, 
Saturday night. 

* 

Winter wheat flours were in good de- 
mand and higher, mills selling their out- 
put at $5.50, wood, Boston, One mill 
took orders for several cars at that fig- 
ure. Receipts of winter wheat from the 
country were light, mills paying $1.10 
per bu, and they had to buy some wheat 
from dealers at $1.16@1.17 to fill flour 
orders. Shipping directions came in fair- 
ly well. Entire wheat flour was firm at 
#6@)6.10, wood, Rochester. 


MILLFEED IN DEMAND 


There was a good demand for millfeed, 
and slightly higher prices were obtained 
on spring bran, which sold at $26@27, in 
100 lbs, Boston, Most of the sales were 
at $27. Spring middlings sold at $80@ 
31, in 100 lbs, Boston, with one mill dis- 
posing of its output at 831@31.50, in 
100 Ibs, Boston. Winter bran sold at 
#297@30, in 100 Ibs, Rochester, and winter 
middlings, $32, in 100 Ibs, Rochester. 
Rye feed sold at $26@28, in 100 Ibs 
Rochester. 

RYE FLOUR 


With the principal rye flour mill down 
most of last week, 


there was little rye 
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flour on the local market. There was a 
good demand, and orders were taken on 
basis of %6.50@6.60, wood, Boston, for 
pure rye flour. There was also a fairly 
good influx of shipping directions. 

A new rye mill will start grinding here 
on Jan. 2, and an wt ates output will 
result. Graham flour sold at $5.15@5.25, 
wood, Boston. 

Cold, wintry weather stimulated the 
trade in buckwheat flour, and there was 
a good demand at higher prices. Mills 
asked an advance, sales being reported 
at $3@3.10 per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper 
sacks. Dealers obtained $3.25, Sam. 
wheat was firm at $1.80 per 100 Ibs, with 
$1.85 asked in some cases. 


WEATHER AND WHEAT 
Nearly a foot of snow on the level fell 
in this part of western New York last 
week, providing a good covering to the 
wheat crop. ‘Temperature dropped to 8 
degrees above zero, but the plant was 
well protected. Reports from country 


dealers said growing wheat went into 
winter in good condition. 
NOTES 

All Rochester mills will be closed 


Christmas day. 

The new winter wheat mill of the Pitts- 
ford Milling Co. is now running full time. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co. expects to 
have the new mill of Van Vechten Milling 
Co. ready to start grinding the first of 
the new year. 

Rochester mills sold flour to the Bel- 
gian Relief Fund Committee at cost, 
some of them adding a number of barrels 
free to every car ordered, 

The Chamber of Commerce transpor- 
tation committee held a meeting last 
week to hear complaints made by local 
shippers against a condition on account 
of which other railroads than the New 
York Central are prevented from having 
their cars switched on the siding at the 
city market. 

Fire completely destroyed Clarence A. 
Ingalsbe’s teed mill and elevator in Oak- 


ficid last week. ‘The cause of the fire is 
unknown, but it was said to be spon- 
taneous combustion of mill dust. Six 


hundred bus of wheat, 50 bbls of flour 
and 10 tons of middlings were burned. 
Loss, $8,000, practically covered by in- 
surance, 
R. J. Arxrns. 
London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London, in bags, 


on the steamships named, between Dec. 
2 and &, 1914: 

from New York per ss. Minnewaska 
Suntight ... 3,978 Admiration .... 1,000 
Honour Bright. « 2D. VFeRS sevcuvess 500 
Safeguard é 499 Koyal Patent .. 600 
Gold Flake 1,000 Ensign cas 3,000 
Ivyleaf . overs 488 Arlington . 1,500 
Western (lueen 500 Golden Lily 1,000 
H. & H.'s coe OOO BURUCR cccccce 1,000 
Band Kolf ..... 600 Kelley's Queen... 499 
Copyright . 1,000 

Krom New York per ss. Maniton 
Kelley's King. 600 Kelley's Queen... 1,000 
Sunlight . a. 500 Gold Flake . 1,000 
MG. Bo cavctss . 3,500 Gold Medal .... 1,500 
Firat Pref. .. . 1,000 Deflance ....... 1,000 

From Boston per as. Colonian 
Combination 500 Famous ....... 3,000 
Golden Lily . 1,500 Miami ..... oo4 
Hielp Mate 500 Gold Mine 1,500 
Rose & Crown.. 1,000 Violet ......... 500 
Gilt Kdge « 1,500 BiPGOP .cocsdsce 600 
Good Value .... 600 Othmar ....... 500 
Cream of the Gold Belt ...... 500 

West . » R008 TBO civcescs 1,000 
Gold Medal . . 1,000 Superlative . 1,500 
Sunlight 600 Stalwart ....... 500 
Gold Flake . 1,000 Saskania . 1,000 

From New York per ss, Marquette 
First Pref, .....1,500 Band Rolf ..... 500 
Simla . coccces SOO AGtinl . 1,000 
Dorie ....-ece05 1,000 Leadall ...... . 600 
Tip Top Supve . 1,000 Arethusa ‘ . 600 

Wheat and Products 
The Department of Commerce has pre- 


pared this statement of the proportionate 
exports of wheat and wheat products by 
years ended June 30; 


000's omitted—, *Per cent 


Wheat in 

Crop, exports product 

bus bus exported 

1874 281,300 91,500 32.64 
1ss4 421,100 111,500 26.49 
1sg4 396,100 164,300 41.47 
BOOG. cc cscs 637,800 120,700 18.92 
BORG. cc cvose 763,400 145,600 19.07 


*lercentage of total wheat exported which 
waa exported | in the form of products, 


The Maney “Milling Co, Omaha, Neb., 
Dec. 15, took out an attachment against 
Linden & Linsthrom, Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, on 2,000 sacks of flour, amounting 


to $14,000, balance due on contract. 
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Wasuinotron, D. C., Dec. 21.—The de- 
cisions handed down a few days ago by 
the United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals, bearing on importations of wheat 
under various circumstances, are of great 
interest to millers and importers of mill 
products. The court held wheat to be 
subject to duty under the former tariff 
law regardless of the inferior character 
of the wheat imported. The policy to be 
pursued by the government in dealing 
with wheat importations from countries 
still paying a duty on wheat undoubted- 
ly will be governed by the decision in 
these cases. 

The Atwood-Stone Co. imported at 
Superior, Wis., an invoice of what was 
held to be feed or condemned wheat sent 
into the United States from Fort Wil- 
liam, Canada, The collector of customs 
assessed the importation as wheat duti- 
able at 25c per bu. The importers pro- 
tested, claiming that the duty should be 
10 per cent, as a non-enumerated un- 
manufactured article. The board of 
general appraisers overruled the protest 
of the importers, and a vast quantity of 
testimony was submitted in the consid- 
eration of the case before the board and 
before the customs court, showing that 
the imported wheat in question had been 
“bin-burned,” due to its having been 
stored in damp condition. 

The United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, in a decision by Judge Smith, 
reviews extensively the trade conditions 
as to wheat imports, and also the testi- 
mony that was given before the court 
and various cases having a direct bearing 
upon such importations. Referring to 
two cases ‘cited by the importers, the 
court said: 

“In the first two cases it was apparent- 
ly held that a commodity invoiced as feed 
screenings in the one case and wheat 
screenings in the other, and which was 
worthless for seeding or for the manu- 
facture of human food, could not be 
classified as wheat. Without passing upon 
the soundness or unsoundness of that 
rule, it is sufficient to say that it has no 
applicability to the goods involved in this 
appeal, for the reason that it affirma- 
tively appeared from the evidence that 
from 12 to 20 per cent of the importa- 
tion still retained the power of germi- 
nating, and there was no testimony from 
which it could be fairly concluded that 
the importation might not be used for 
the making of some kind of breadstuffs. 

“The discoloration of the grains and 
the impairment of the gluten certainly 
did preclude its use for the manufacture 
of a white flour which would ‘raise,’ but 
from the fact that it was not available 
for the manufacture of such a flour it 
cannot be deduced that it was unavyail- 
able for the production of breadstuffs 
similar to those which are made from 
corn meal, rye, oats, or barley. The term 
‘bread’ is not confined to those bread- 
stuffs which are made from white flour 
or from flour which will ‘raise,’ but is 
broad enough to cover all articles of food 
made from the flour or meal of grain, 
whether it will ‘raise’ or not.” 


THE QUESTION OF NO-GRADE WHEAT 


The other case related to an importa- 
tion of wheat from Manitoba entered at 
the port of Chicago by Wilfred Schade 
& Co, The wheat was invoiced as “no- 
grade feed wheat, tough. ” The collector 
imposed a duty of 25c per bu, and the 
importer protested, but the board of 
general appraisers agreed with the col- 
lector, hence the appeal was taken to the 
United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. 

In the decision by Judge De Vries 
there is an examination of the question 
as to whether the wheat was suitable for 
making flour, and on this point the court 
said: 

“While it may be true that the impor- 
tation was not commercially suitable for 


the making of flour, or for seed, we 
think that those facts do not exclude it 
from classification as wheat as that term 
is used in the tariff act. Such testimony 
only establishes its classification in two 
of the several well-known uses of wheat. 

“The samples of the merchandise sul)- 
mitted to the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington for tests in this particular 
were returned as producing an expansion 
of flour of about 60 per cent of the 
standard, and a loaf of bread of about 
two-thirds of the standard, which was 
very coarse-grained and of a very dark 
grayish-brown color. The crumb was 
somewhat sticky, the odor and flavor not 
unpleasant. It could be fairly said to be 
only of exceptional use as flour. 

“After a careful review of all the testi- 
we are satisfied that 


mony in this case, 
this merchandise, though inferior, is 
within the tariff designation ‘wheat, 


whether as classed by any wheat trade or 
the general scope of that word. It may 
not be suitable for flour, and it may not 
be suitable for seed, but it undoubtedly 
falls within that large class of imported 
grain known as ‘feed.’ 

“It is a matter of common understand 
ing that much wheat is used for feeding 
stock and other than human animals. It 
is conceded in this record by the import 
ers and the purchasers of this grain that 
it was actually used for making chicken 
feed, and that it was suitable for that 
purpose. We are, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the decision of the board of 
general appraisers should be and _ is 
affirmed.” 


BREADSTUFFS TRADE IN MOROCCO 


An interesting report has been re- 
ceived at the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce from Tangier, Morocco, 
showing the policy adopted in that prov- 
ince as a result of the prevailing Euro- 
pean war in fixing wholesale and retail 
prices of foodstuffs. In regard to the 
flour trade this report says: 

“Flour packed in barrels is unlikely 
to meet with success on the Moroccan 
markets, In view of: the present cir- 
cumstances, however, it is possible that 
if this method of packing is cheaper for 
American exporters, no great objections 
will be offered. Although the demand 
for American flour at the present mo- 
ment is the result of both the European 
situation and the unsatisfactory native 
crop, it does not follow that the demand 
for American flour will cease when nor- 
mal conditions are restored. The Euro- 


pean population, which is increasing, 
prefers the flour from American sott 
grain, and this flour is likewise used to 


some extent by the natives for mixing 
with the semolina produced from the 
hard-grained Moroccan wheat.” 

As to the import trade of Morocco, the 
statement is made that American export- 
ers will practically be confined to sales 
of foodstuffs in that province during the 
prevailing war. In order to prevent 
speculation and excessive rise in prices, 
the local authorities in Morocco have 
fixed wholesale and retail prices of cer- 
tain foods. ‘These prices, instead of be- 
ing subject to the supplies on hand or 
the future prospect of shipments, are 
really arbitrary prices. 


GRAIN RATES AND MILLING IN TRANSIT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the request of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie road 
for changes in schedules and regulations 
pertaining to milling-in-transit privileges 
at St. Croix, Wis. The changes pro- 
posed by the road call for higher charges 
for the privile ges, and grant the millers 
at St. Croix less time to mill grain. A 
request previously made by the carrier 
asked many radical changes, which were 
denied by the commission upon the pro- 
test of the millers. The new schedules 
will go into effect Jan. 22, next. 
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at Clese of Subscription List, Dec. 19 


—Belgian Relief Cargo Oversubscribed— 


All That Remaine Is to Get the 
Flour to Seaboard 


The following is a list of subscriptions 
to the Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement 
received to Dec. 19, when the list of 
contributors was closed. This represents 
the result of 42 days of active effort on 


the 
thei 


we 


~ 


o 


D> 


Min 
. Menage Milling Co., 


w 


part of the American millers 
r friends. 
Flour 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO DEC. 19 


Minneapolis. 
Co., Minne- 


Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Pillsbury Flour Millis 
apolis 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co. and citizens, Minneapolis. 
ltussell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolig .... 
Commander Mill Co, 
Lig Diamond Mills Co. 
Ww. J. Jennison Co. 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
jeorge C. Christian & Co., Minne- 
apolis, and citizens of South Da- 


Me Minneapolis 


kota and Minneapolis ..........-. 
Sheffield-King Milling pop Minne- 
QRONE cccccscveccesoveccvececece 
L. Christian & Co., Inc., "Minneap- 


olis, and citizens of Shakopee. 


Sleepy Eye Flour Mills Co., Inc., 
Mimmeapolig .nccccccccccscccsecs 
Cannon Valley “Milling Co. Minne- 
BPOMB cccccccceccscccccccccceccs 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Min- 
MOMPOIB .occcccccccccsccvccesees 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr. Minne- 
apolis, and citizens of Minnesota. 
Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis..... 


George H. Christian, Minneapolis. . 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis.. 
North Star Feed & Cereal Co., Min- 
MOMPONS nc ccccccscescccrsccsere 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague, Minn. 
Northwestern Knitting Works, Min- 
neapolis (50 doz. suits Munsing 
underwear, to be delivered to 
hospital for children, London). 
Bay State Milling Co. and citizens 
of Winona, Minn. 
ers Stern & Sons, 


' Milwaukee, 


Vis 
meate Roller Mill Co. and 


citizens 

of New Ulm, Minn. ........ 
Ansted & Burk Co. and citizens ‘of 
Springfleld, Ohio .......+.--2ee05 
H. E. Frazee and citizens, Pelican 
Rapids, Minh. ..ccccccsccscceses 
— Bros. & Co., Janesville, 


KANBOS 2. vccccsccccccccvvesccces 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, 
and citizens of Miami County 
. Wabasha Roller Mill Co. and citi- 
zens, Wabasha, Minn. ...... , 

. Rush City Milling Co., Rush City, 
MEIMM. cccccccceccevccccecocecece 
Kolvoord Milling Co., Hamilton, 
BRIER, cccccssccccccccccssscecess 
. St. James Milling Co., St. James, 
| | Perr ree eT CTT TE? TOL 
Pelican River Mill Co. and citizens, 
Elizabeth, Minn. Tt 
Corbin Milling Co. and citizens, 
New Harmony, Ind. ...... ‘ 
. Estate 8S. T. Hayt and citizens of 
Cosming, Wl. Fe. sccsvcces aed ed 
» Cavalier Milling Co. and citizens, 
Cavaiier, NN. Di. cccccccccceces 
Montana Flour Mills Co. and citl- 
zens, Lewistown, Mont. show 
Royal Milling Co. and citizens of 
Montana, Great Falls, Mont ‘ 
Kalispell Flour Mill Co., Kalispell, 
(| Se ee ee ee ee 


. Liberty Mills, 


. Huron 


Milling Co. and anonymous 
Lockport, N. . 
Commercial Club 
citizens, Nashville, Tenn 
(S. D.) Milling Co. 
zens of Beadle, Sanborn, 
and Hand Counties 


Federal 
subecriber, 
and 
and citi- 
Stanley 


2. Henry A. Shock and citizens, Can- 


Com, ORIS .nrcccccccccccccccccece 
13. D. A. Hiebert Flour Mill, Rosthern, 
BOO, cccccececccccceccccaccccce 
44. Hutchinson Flour Mills Co., Hutch- 
fmeom, KBAMBAS 2. cccesccccccccess 
45. Joseph Landa, New Braunfels. 
FOMRS cccccccccccescesscccvcnece 
16. Hubbard Milling Co. and citizens, 
Mankato, Minn. .......... ‘ ; 
47. Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, 
GENO ccvccccrencscccvdesevccccce 
48. Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
GOs cece recescccscecceveccecceses 
49, William F. Gadow, Barton, Wis.. 
50. Sullivan (Ind.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
11. MeKenzie Cereal Food & Milling 
Co. and citizens, Quincy, Mich 
52. Western Flour Mill Co. and citi- 
zens of Rock Island, Moline, East 
Moline and Davenport, lowa 
53. Daniela & Pickering Co., Middle- 
CWE, TMG. ccsceccnces 
54. Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. and 
citizens, Waseca, Minn. ........ 
5. R. U. Kevil & Sons and citizens 
Mayfield, Ky. ...... errs ey 
56. Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co. and 
CURIBMOMB .cccccccccecccsescccsecse 
57. Kearney (Neb.) Flour Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. and citizens .......... 
58. La Grange Mills and citizens, Red 
. eee re as 
69. York (Neb.) Milling Co. and citi- 
BORG sccccseceseccsevesesin 
60. G. W. Kennedy Milling Co. and ‘¢c. 


H. Billman & Sons and citizens, 
COTO VEG, TH. coc cccccecvesses 
. Ora Home Milling Co. and citizens, 
WUT VEIN, TEEs Sh eco seisvasencsn 


and 


Bbis 
2,000 


1,500 
1,431 
500 
600 
100 


166 


100 
210 


25 


511 


615 


*100 


40 


62. 
63. 

64. 
65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 


69 
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Biaine-Mackay-Lee Co. and citi- 
zens, North East, 


PE. cccese 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co. and citizens, 


Hutchinson, Kansas ............ 
Harter Milling Co. and citizens, 
| eer ey per 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 
EE, UE. wen ccestocadevncssce 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co. and 
citizens, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 
Pfeffer Milling Co.. Lebanon, IIl.... 


Jesse A. Smith, Flandreau, S. D., 
and citizens of Moody County... 


Larabee Flour Millis Co. and em- 
ployees, Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
Citisens of Stafford .....cccccoces 

. Spencer (Iowa) Milling Co. and 
GEEORD ee vcccccncctcecsesceesese 
ar Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 


Read “star Mill & Elev. Co., “Wichita, 
MOOR ac ccccccces 


73. Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
74. Imboden Milling Co., Wichita, 


75. Vilm Milling Co., 


Kansas 


Wichita, Kansas. 


76. Whaley Mill & Elevator Co. and 
citizens, Gainesville, Texas ..... 
77. Acme Mills & Elev. Co. and citi- 
zens, Hopkinsville, Ky. ......... 
78. Sparks Milling Co. and citizens, 
ee ED “bweectedaenecl 
79. Wisconsin Milling Co. and citizens, 
OER, “SOE Wetserecésevces 
80. Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co.... 
$1. Tecumseh (Neb.) Milling Co. and 
GHEE, 1b. 5.6 5.044 betes eeesanbicece 
$2. Enns Milling Co. and citizens, In- 
SE, DD bi svncioas cawede< ae 
83. Citizens’ Milling Co. and citizens, 
PRR, MEUM winecdsrenesness 
84. L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owa- 
 ' "Seer 
85 — (Neb.) Milling Co. and citi- 
86. Outlook (Sask.) Flour Mills Co., 
BAM, cece ncccdeeccsccccoccoecooce 
87 and citizens of 


. Vivian & Ande raon 
dD. 


Westhope, N. 


88. Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co..... 
89. H, Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
MVGURTOM, TOMER iccccccscccccecs 

90. Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Ele- 
WEY TO. cp aancnaccevnsccsseses 

91. Blish Milling Co. and citizens, Sey- 
SU, Beas as wehesavad sence 

(Also 173 sacks corn meal.) 

92. W. H. Stokes Milling Co. and citi- 
sens, Watertown, &. D. ...0...:. 

93. Chapman Milling Co. and citizens, 
SE a ae Sv d.h-0'0.6 0 0.0.0.0.4 

94. Math. Braun & Co. and citizens, 
Weemeeee, Bi. TA cesccscscceveses 

95. John H. Ebeling Milling Co. and 
Belgian-American Club, Green 
Ms, WU: webCereccceseass 

96. Gunderson Milling Co. and citizens, 
ey BEG ~ cctees 6euee's 

97. Tri-State Milling Co. and citizens. 
Belle Fourche, 8S. D. ......... 

98. Dunlop Milling Co. and citizens, 
CORPROVEIO, TOGR, coccccescesecs 

99. Ravenna (Neb.) Mills ... é< ‘ 

100. Farmers’ Mill & Elev: ator Cai, 
Devils Lake, N. D., and citizens 
of Ramsey County TTC CerereT 

101. Sylvia (Kansas) Milling Co. and 
GH tet tnt cictewss aes 

102. B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
GRE, Te ceccsicvcccevceseseccs 

103. Hartford (S. D.) Milling Co. and 
GORING - vialvscveiveveizcire 

104. Park River (N. D.) Milling ‘Co. 
GHG SIOMORE Ki ccccoveciecsssvess 

105. Davis Mill Co., Galesville, Wis.... 

106. Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., In- 
dependence, Mo, ........; 

107. New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, and citizens of 
COMI COMME sc ckie econ 

108. Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. and citizens of Cowley 
os eee eee ee eee eee eeer 

109. Eldred Mill Co. and citizens, Jack- 
GOR, BIR avictee bnccwees ‘ 

110. Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Ver- 
WOR, THE, coscesceesseceveroeseos 

111. Red Bank Mills and citizens, New 
POCMIOMOM, FR. sescesecs eae 

112. Moody & Thomas Milling Co. and 
F. J. Chapple, Cleveland. Ohio 

113. Hobson (Mont.) Farmers’ Mill & 
mIOVOter CO kcceisons ° 

114. Hammond & Son and citizens, Le 
Grand, Iowa ... cbeeeee , 

115. Union (Oregon) Flour Mill Co. 
OEE CIRIBORD 2 ceccscccccccccccscs 

116. Texas Star Flour Mills and citi- 
zens, Galveston, Texas ........ 

117. Groton (S. D.) Milling Co. and 
GCUEENOMD cccsdors ve as . 

118. C. G, Clark & Sons and Rushville 
Republican Fund, Ruehville, Ind 

119. Duluth Universal Mill Co. and 
citizens of Duluth, Minn.. 

120. Williams Bros. Co. and citizes ns 
| a See eee J 

121. Monte Vista (Colo.) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. and citizens es 

122. Willis Norton & Co. and citizens 
North Topeka, Kansas ‘ 

123. Crescent Milling Co. and citizens, 
WOME HE vettewesecoscecs 

124. Tennant & Hoyt Co. and citizens, 
wake City, Minn. . 

125. Alliance Milling Co. and citizens, 
Denton, Texas : ° ‘ 

126. William A. Coombs and citizens, 
COUWECRT, BGR. cccccveccacsss 

127. Model Mill Co. and citizens, John 
son City, Tenn viteaswes 

128. Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co. and citizens of Water- 
loo and Cedar Falls, Iowa.. 

129. Centerville (S. D.) Milling Co. and 
GIRIBOMS cescccevevesecccccceces 

130. Listman Mill Co. and _ citizens, 
EM CHOGee, Wi ccccccccccoccce 

131. Blue Earth (Minn.) City Mill Co 
and citizens Senesnte 

132. Enterprise Milling “Co. ‘and citi- 
Re, TN. becdcccesevss 

133. Kimball (S. D.) Roller Mill Co 
end citizens ........... 


54 
200 


25 
13 


200 


200 
*60 
200 
*100 
125 
90 


°125 


°25 


150 
*100 


*600 


134. Huron Milling Co. and citizens, 
Harbor Beach, Mich. ........ 
135. Aetna Mill & Elev. Co., “Weilling- 
tom, Kansas .......-....eeeee+5 
136. Rugby (N. D.) “Milling “Co. and 
citizens of Pierce County ...... 
137. Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co. and 
citizens, Milnor, N. D. ....... 
138. ~—- (Texas) areneeied Co. and citi- 
BED a ccccccceccccceccccesesses 
139. Cain Millilng Co. and * citizens, 
Atchison, Kansas ..........-+-- 
140. Lillie Mill Co. and citizens, Frank- 
Bim, BOMM. cece ccccecvocescssese 
141. Hettinger (N. D) Milling Co. and 
GED | bee SAcdetcecece vase és 
142. Igleheart Brothers and citizens, 
Evansville, Ind. ..........- 
143. Lumsden (Sask.) Milling & Grain 
CO, GG. GEOR ccccctecccsacess 
144. William R. Coles and _ citizens, 
a ree 


145. 
146. 


Cologne (Minn.) Mill Co. and citi- 
zens 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elev. Co. 
and citizens of North Platte and 
Lexington 


147. New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co. 
and citizens of Eddy County.... 
148. Peacock Mill Co. and _ citizens, 
Freewater, Oregon ........+++:. 
149. J. W. Denio Milling Co. and citi- 
zens, Sheridan, Wyo. ........:;. 
150. Pioneer Flour Millis, San Antonio, 
ED 9:08 0446 Cie tinewusdéepanee 
151. Seguin (Texas) Milling & Power 
GC  Sbwbhoeccarebedreonevesenee 
152. Charles Schriner, Kerrsville, Texas 


153. Liberty Mills, San Antonio, Texas 
154. Taylor (Texas) Milling Co........ 
155. Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co. and 
GERIBOMB cccccccccvcsccesveceses 
156. Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
GO, TU: 42 cebnssiiosancesussees 
157. North Star Woolen Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and contributors 
(162 pairs “Belgian Blankets’). 
158. Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 


1690. 


161, 


162. 
163. 


164. 


165. 
166. 
167. 


168, 


169. 


170. 


a number of cases of new flan- 
nel garments. 

Alex. 8S. Campbell, 
Minn., and citizens 
and Mower Counties .......... 

McNab Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
Board of Trade, Humboldt. Sask. 

Dickinson (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. 
Commercial Club and citizens 


of 
of 


Austin, 
Austin 


tohm Bros., Rockville, Ind....... 
Phoenix Milling Co. and citizens, 
DAVENPSTR, TOWE .csccccsces ae 
Larson & Orwoll, Revillo, S. D., 
and citizens of Revillo and A\l- 
aE SS Sarre eer ee Te 
Bloomington (Ind.) Milling Co. 
DEE GENE ncccitveccenesctsns 
Wichita Mill & Elev. Co., Wichita 
PRI SMD caver ccvvecngereses 
Schaefer & Schwartzkopf and citi- 
zens, Columbus, Ind. ..... ‘ 
Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N 


D., and citizens of tansom 
SE |. ke cb ctieweawecewe eee ‘ 
Sedalia (Mo.) Milling Co, and citi- 
SONG acecesscesssvesssessesecee 

J. F. Campbell and citizens, Wa- 
COPteWR, BIBER. 61ccccccccccesess 

71. H. C. Ervin and citizens, St. 
CTOUG, BEPM cc cestevseusceséses 
Star Milling Co and citizens, 

- | EPP e Re Le ee Terre ee Te 


176. 


178. 


179. 


180. 
181, 


182 
183. 
184, 


185. 


186. 


189 


190 


7. Cheboygan 


Washington (Pa.) Milling Co. and 
citizens 


Wm. Lindeke Roller Millis and 
citizens, St. Paul, Minn......... 

5. Stamford (Texas) Mill & Elevator 
PTT TTT TT TTT TT ETUR ET CTT Tee 


Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elev. 
an’ citizens 


(Mich.) Flour Mill Co. 


and citizens of Cheboygan 
nc stcoes Cac bub 625 668 oe 

Aurora (Ont.) Flouring Mills and 
sche, MURIEL TeTLTEET TTT TTT 

Wahoo (Neb.) Mill Co. and citi- 
zens of Saunders County ° 

F. F. Milling Co., Temvik, N. D.. 

James Taylor and citizens, Au- 
PG, Se, skecwkiav nes 0 

Harris Milling Co. and e¢ itize ns, 
Greencastle, Ind. ...... 

Geo. Walter & Sons, Butler, . - 

Neligh (Neb.) Mills and citizens 


Rapid River Milling Co. and citi- 


zens, Rapid City, S. D.. . 
Allegan (Mich.) Milling Co. and 
GCIEUNE oe secewesicveiegveisseces 
J. E. Guthrie, Geneva, Neb., and 


citizens of Fillmore County 
J. H. Dobson, Alexandria, 8. D., 
and citizens of Hanson County 
Dr. W. E. Clark, chairman, Har 
vey, N. D., and citizens of Wells 
Peer Ter. Pere ere 


Wasco Warehouse Milling Co i The 


Dalles, Oregon, and citizens of 
Wasco and Sherman Counties 
La Fayette (Ind.) Milling Co. and 
ee) ee eer eT Tee 
. Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
COE. bwed és sdeceea ‘ ° 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. and citi 
zens of Kinsley, Kansas , 
W. C. Hall Milling Co. and citi- 
SOMO, TGR, TMG. ccccdsccccsese 
Saginaw (Mich.) Milling Co. and 
GHIBOMB cccccscccccecsivcssvese 


. J. Allen Smith & Co. and citizens, 


Knoxville, Tenn ° 
Michigan Milling Co. ‘and citize ns, 


197 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ....... 

198. Scott Logan Milling Co. and citi- 
zens, Sheldon, Iowa ...... ° 

199. G. B. R. Smith Milling Co. and 
mills and citizens of Sherman, 
SOMME cecrivccscses oss 

200. Marshall ( Mich.) Milling: Co. and 
GD 660 s66 sc bh eh 6 chneecssave 

201. Glasgow (Mo.) Milling Co. and 
GUEEBOMS sc ccctcccceccccccccecees 

202. Gray & Smith and citizens, Woos- 
TO, GO isdivdcsns 

203. Wallace Milling Co. and citizens, 
Dale, Ind ... 

204. Chamberlain (s. 'D.) Commercia! 
Club and citizens eee 


50 


120 
205 
*100 


204 


“te te 
orca ou 


*25 


125 
*100 


140 


7 
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to 
> 
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00 
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to 
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*100 


*100 


163 


50 


795 


205. Dr. L. M. Rheem, Sec’y, and citi- 
zens, Helena, Mont. .........- 
206. Border Queen Mill & Elevator Co. 
and citizens, Caldwell, Kansas. 
207. Waco (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. 
and citizens .........-- ° 
208. L. J. Luhmann and citizens, " Pres- 
OR, BEL” asc cecctaccces, sanne 
209. Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co. and 
CHIBOMS ccc cccsccccccccvsccece 
210. Rev. W. H. A. French and citi- 
zens, Fenelon Falls, Ont. ...... 
211. Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
GRU ones ke ceesesedenescess 
212. Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
GEEEMOMD cceccncecsecdvsesescces 
213. Benton Milling @& Elev. Co. and 
citizens, Fort Benton, Mont..... 
214. Minesol & Leslie and citizens, 
EEG, BEM oc ccccecrecescosess 
215. Hillstrom & Johnson and citizens, 
Belle Plaine, Minn. ..........+.+. 
216. Clarkfield (Minn.) Roller Mills 
OMG CIIBOMS 2. cc cccccccsccccess 
217. Madison (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
GREED kc ewer cnccescsvecesseces 
218. Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn., and citizens of Chippewa 
COONEY 6 606.004 06060466600 
219. Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Board 
of Trade and. citizens, Duluth, 
 -¢hbn6aseec0ewesscomuees 
220. Rev a & ‘Cook and citizens, 
ne: Ge, Shab we > kewhaeekben 
221. Ligonier (Ind.) Milling Co. and 
CUIBOMG nccccccsccvcccvcscceses 
222. E. E. Delp Grain Co. and citizens, 
WeurBem, TE. .ciccccscccccccecs 
223. Kankel & Chlampek and citizens, 
Pee, Ts oKcvccvcsesccueen 
224. Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. and citi- 
Gomme, BEmepten, BOM ccs cesicces 
125. Bennett Milling Co., Geneva, II1., 
and citizens of Batavia, St 
Charles, Elburn and Geneva... 
226. Northwestern Milling Co. and citi- 
zens, Little Falls, Minn. ....... 
227. Minot (N. D.) Flour Mills and 
GHRIBORD cc ccc cevcccccccvescces 
228. Williston (N. D.) Mill Co. and 
CIIBOMB ccccccscs ese 
229. James Cullen and citizens, ‘Wood- 
See GA Sc ccecieves See 
230. Delano (Minn. ) Milling Co. and 
ee oe 
231. Hastings (Neb.) Milling “Co. and 
, MCLE CTT LTTE TTT TT Te 
232. O. N. Hamacher & Son and citi 
zens, Richmond, Mo ‘ : 
233. Sombart Milling Co. and citizens, 
POTEET, BEE. hab aetcdersccese 
23 Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio 
235. Tranchant & Finnel, Osborn, Ohio 
236. London (Ohio) Mill Co........... 
37. Long Mill & Elev. Co., Mechanics- 
.. ,. errr rr 
238. Shough Bros., South Charleston, 
TEST TEC TOCETL TTT CCT 
239. R. Belden, Oldtown, Ohio ....... 
240. Tourist Club, Mechanicsburg 
—  RURP TRL ER TTT TTC 
241. Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St 
Ck Gbenedsseenas Ken 
242. Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
mh évectesateseeddecaa sens 
243 sernet ‘Craft & Kauffman Mi. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo ie kas 
44. Geo Pr Piant Milling Co and 
citizens, St. Louis, Mo 
245. Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville 
i. abbadee 64405.500 625400 ob os 
246. Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
ROE, DO seccxvoassnseeaaaas ‘ 
247. Annan, Burg & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
248 tegina Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
| Sevrverercraerceere ee rere see 
249. Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co St 
Dee, Oe ckécecenaaadaea chant 
250. Langenburg Bros. & Co., St. Louis 





Mo. 


Edward B. Immer, St. Louis, Mo 
W. Ti. Green Commission Co., St. 
EOUEG, THO. cvccsnvwes . 
Pendleton Grain Co., St Louis 

TTC TCT ETT PTT CCT 

. J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis 
Bn 000865866 ecrdecncerer eae 
Alsop Process Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 

. Charles Espenschied and other 


members Merchants’ Exchange, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill 
John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co 
and citizens, Springfield. Mo 


North Bend (Neb.) Milling Co., J 
R. Tapster, chairman, and citi 
ZONB weecsecees ° esos ° 

Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co 
and citizens es a6 

J. Cc. Lysle Milling Co. and citi 
zens, Leavenworth, Kansas 

J. W. Vance, Pierce City, Mo 

Boone County Milling Co and 
citizens, Columbia, Mo 

Crete (Neb.) Mills and citizens of 
University Place and Crete 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Red River 
Milling Co. and citizens, Fergus 
Falls, Minn rrr s 

Olivia (Minn.) Roller Mills and 
citizens 


Thompson Milling ‘Co. Lockport, 
_ = ° 


Roller Mills 


Pendleton (Oregon) 
and citizens ° e 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co. and eiti 
zens of Day County 

Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elev. 
Co. and citizens ° se 

Martin, Martin & Co. and citizens 
New Castle, Ind ‘ ‘ 

Suckow Co, and citizens, Frank 
lin, Ind paweses ‘ 

Constant Larson and citizens, Al 
exandria, Minn. ‘ ° 

William Schomaker, Greensburg 
Pa., and citizens of Westmore 
land County ; ‘ 

J. W. Boyce and citizens, Sioux 
Per Be Be is vsscccvaces anee 

Vienna, §S D., and citizens of 


Hamlin Counties 
Sohlberg 
City, and 


Clark and 
George G 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 


treasurer 
citizens of 


400 


*100 


*100 
25 
26 


*100 


75 
*100 


*100 
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278. Acme Milling Co. and citizens, 358. Law & Wiiber, Inc., Collins, N. Y. 200 Fund, as reported by Joseph Chapman, THE ARGENTINE HARVEST 















































Oklahoma City, Okla. ......... *25 259. Aberdeen (8S. D.) "See 200 : A x 
279. Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 360. Defiance (Ohio) Grain & Milling treasurer, Minneapolis, ae 19: 
Elev. Co. and citizens ......... °25 Co. and citizens ....-..++.++ 660 Bt. Paul ..ccecccsccccsces 22,449.71 Area Under Wheat, Oats and Linseed L 
280. Ei Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co 261. Russeli-Miller Mig. Co., James- Less reserve for ‘flour pur- pone Y “ in diti G 
Be CN ub cee) Rey siesebones °25 town, N. D., and citizens of chase from S8t. Paul m Last ear—Reaping Conditions Good | 
281. Enid (Okia.) Mill & Elevator Co. Stutsman County ....-...eeeeee 205 Roller Mille ....... cores BESET —Wheat Exports of 3,500,000 Metric 
BME CIIZEND 6c cccccsccrecccsse 245 362. Odon (Ind.) Milling Co. and citi- ——— $6,000.00 Tons Predicted 
282. Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co...... *6 DOME  scacisccccvscsetvicvasnece 18 Minneapolig .....ceceeeee $31,187.55 N | 
283. Ada (Okla.) Milling Co. ......... *5 263. Miner County Milling & Lighting Less amount deposited Buenos Aires, Nov. 17.—Reports con- ) 
284. Paul's Vailey Mill Co., Waukomis, Co. and citizens, Howard, 8. D. 76 from Northwestern Mill- 
y v . 
( Ch ese FY sete ne AP temas pie *6 264. Tapp & Bridwell and citizens, i DOE widatsec te eves 7,085.00 cerning the de clopment of the crops 
285. Waukomis (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- emnniotem, TOG. occiserevecae 22 ————._ 24,102.55 continue satisfactory. In the south of | 
ORF Gh conedenssecsceseceeces 2 265. West Point (Neb.) Milling Co..... 25 DUI. sdctanecnecedceeas PTT TTTTy. 1,363.82 the province of Buenos Aires frosts have | 
256. Custer Milling Co., Custer City, Muskogee Beigian Relief Commit- -_-—- e sc 
Sh. wes rade Wheres aeseseseenes 20 tee, by Rt. Rev. Theodore Payne Total reported to Dec. 19....... $21,466.37 -_ oo damage, but only on & very 
287. Fairview (Okla.) Milling Co....... 10 RE gulnxn vhs dddadedsueaes 100 * * — “—_ _— suffered etn | 
288%. Dover (Okla.) Milling Co......... $ 4267. Junod & Co., Athens, Ohio ...... 25 : than the wheat, the damage to the latter 
289. Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co.... 12 368, Bewley Mills and citizens, Fort Contingent fund placed at the dis- af lalla : pgs tae 
398 Gone (Okla.) Mill & Tnovnter “Worth iii ce cos, aes a. me 50 posal of William C. Edgar to be being insignificant. Some frosts have 
ie pes ere 2 369. Brown Consolidated Milling Co used to complete cargo, if required.$10,000 also fallen in Cordoba and along the line | 
291. Burrus Mill & Elev. Co, Fort and Fremont (Neb.) Milling Co, 62 . ¢ of the Western Railway, but here also | 
Worth, TORR ccccccccscccceses 60 270. Black Bros, and citizens sea- . I ] - . ‘ 
° , re dama . en § ° 
292. Wolfe City (Texas) Milling Co. GOOG, Bee ceccricvetescsnseere 200 Total Cash to Dec. 19 t H li Be has a om y P ' 
iy Se sss Fh os 50880 oe *25 271. Ernst Meyer, Superior, Neb. ..... 25 Collected by Northwestern Miller. .$21,774.77 ail is reported from various parts, 
293. Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. and 272. W. E. Adams and citizens, Dead- Collected by Minneapolis millers... 11,852.22 but the damage had been purely local, ' 
GHEIDOMD ccccdcecesccceccccsoces *185 WE, Gh Be sazecensstosreriess 100 Collected by Minnesota Branch and without an influence o ot: 
294. John TT. Milbank and citizens, 27%. Citizens of Hennessey, Okla errr 28 Belgian Relief Fund (met) ...... 31,466.37 l I Ss 4 = yo n the t al 
CHIMSOEHG, BEG, cccccccccevecces *100 274. Citizens of Arapaho, Okla........ 6 Contingent fund at disposal Wil- result. n anta e the recent rains 
295. A. 8. Kathbun and citizens, 375. Graham (Texas) Mill & Elev. Co 12 Ham C, WAGGr ...ccscccrscrcsces 10,000.00 have done good, and in the north of that 
Phetge, BM. Bo cccsccccccccsccess *60 376. Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, os yrovince the wheat crop is v orwar« 
296. Williams (1Ind.) “Milling Co. and for citizens of Minnesota and Petal, DOG, 39 «cccvvicccscccvsces $75,093.36 I 1 | esti ill I ery f ard, . 
CHIBONE cocccccese Ter rey a4 Gent DONE .ciciscccveas -. 256 Less: anc Darves ing will commence at once, | 
297. Ewing Milling Co. and citizens, 377. Fisher & Faligatter, Waups Approximate amount con- In Cordoba the yield is expected to be ‘ 
A , . 
Brownstown, Ind. ......... pees *35 A WM cease tees stteeees ster teee 40 verted into flour and better than last year. Some contracts in ' 
298. A. LL. Wheeler and citizens, 378. District of Columbia Belgian Re- shown in subscription > yheat have been d ( 0 
Mooresville, Ind, ... hp etaeues 55 lief Committee, Washington, list, under “‘Flour’..... $5,000.00 new whea ave yeen one at $8.50 per 1 M) 
299. Citizens of Minneapolis, Minn 2,129 RR ar ee 340 Contingent fund released, kilos. Harvesting of the linseed crop has 
200. Burge Thomas Milling Co. and é 379. Citizens of Franklin, Pa., per not being required, commenced in some parts of Santa Fe 
citizens, Marion, Ohio seeeae 75 Washburn-Crosby Co., Minne- amount will be used by ic lol I R ist Sant 
201. Loughry Bros, Mig. & Grain Co OG, BEG. ccccecueeasnseness 610 other Belgian relief anc ordoba, ‘ n - econquls a P (San t 
and citizens, Monticello, Ind.... 37 380. Jeannette Window Glass Co., SRO a ssecscercesss 10,000.00 Fe), the harvesting is going on with very ‘ 
202. Jamestown (Ind.) Milling Co. and F Port Marion, Pa. ...... teenies 225 —— 15,000.00 satisfactory results, and also in the zone 
SHIDOMD cic ccresedeeseeerecarsceos °26 281. Washburn-Crosby Co., for citizens ED f R f >] t Ss F fan | 
20%. Uhil-Snider Mig. Co. and citizens, of Minneapolis, Minn. My ’ 615 Net amount available for flour rom atacia 0 an Francisco ant 
Conneraville, Ind. .....6.0665 144 - purchases, Dec. 19 ......-060+% $60,093.36 Morteros, where the yield appears to be 
204. J. W. Dalrymple and. citizens, Total minimum subscriptions § in * * very good, 
Rising Gum, ING. occcccccccecee °25 ee BE Stacdactssecessé ere fF 
205. Charles B. Riley and citizens, In- ee Blankets CROP AREAS 
dianapolis, Ind. .......5.. see °32 ws ' Subscriptions received by North Star The area 1 er linseed in the province 
206. A $s Adama, treasurer, Lisbon, *These subscribers are still engaged in Woolen Mills Co. to Dec, 19 for “Belgian” T . * a und . . t 3 ‘ 
N. D. and citizens of Ransom securing further contributions in their vicin- 200M Bee : of Santa Fe is about 600,000 hectares, 
COUMY 4.060006 tesscecessss 9400 ity to be added later. John Bigelow, Minneapolis, Minn.....$105.00 and an average of 1,200 kilos per hectar 
307, Central Minny Power & Mig. Co i ee Mrs. ©. EK. Vanderburgh, Minneap- is expected, which would give about 700, 
and citizens, Sauk Center, Minn, 35 eS! ET ere rr oe 10.50 000 metric tons 
208, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Miss Grace Warner, Minneapolis, om os mg ‘ I 
Kansas errr 25 In Cash (geod RR enees ently Ot appa Metta Sei 7.00 The minister of agriculture has pub < 
209. Peter Derlien, St. Louis, Mo...... 10 : : , Mrs. George R. Morrissey, Minneap- lished a second and revised estimate of 
210. Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. 4 10 Collected by the Northwestern Miller, ee: MES. eng Nate tat ae ake ad a S06 aan ader wheat, Masced and cate. The 
311. Norfolk (Neb.) Cereal & Flour as follows: Mre. &. A. Hendrickson, Minneapolis, aFCRS Wi es r core oe pats. ‘ ' 
Mills and citizens «-........... #100 0 fle RAG a PARTE: ae Bao a Raa 3.50 two former show slight decreases on the 
312. 3. J tartholome + & fon and | Previously acknowledged to Dee - ; ill Torrance, Minneapolis, Minn...... 2.50 first estimates, and the latter an increase. 0 
citizens, Vernon, N. Y¥ seese 26 2 : rer : . 9,379.12 George M. Dudley, Akron, Iowa...... 3.50 y > i re » > 
412. Linton (Ind.) Mill Co. and citizens *40 John Gleason, Minne apolls ‘ 5.00 North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minne- Compared with last year the area un- 
414. Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co. and eiti Kb. C. Torrey, Minneapolis... . 1.50 ome Se RS ar rere 250.00 der wheat shows a decrease of 312,000 r 
Zens ie : beseera seas: 200 Pony hf eae: meng pened 4.50 Hovey C. Clark, Minneapolis, Minn... 50.00 hectares, linseed, 65,000, and oats, 88,000. “ 
$15 ; » Joynt tizer f St Mrs >} * Leightor sings ! ton, r ; anes - 4 . 
] Ww , i Joyn and cl im ¢ sie = 2 igh ’ igham 1, — V. W. Bayless, Minneapolis, Minn.... 14.00 If the yield of wheat is an average a 
Paul, Neb ve “ . ) I tobe ee ter eeseeeees . 5 Anonymous, Minneapolis, Minn, ..... 21.00 , 
316. Maney Milling Co, and Belgian Dr. Charles Nelson Spratt, Minne- Mixs Mary T. Hale, Minneapolis, Minn 213.99 One, there should be a harvest of at least b 
Kellef Society, Omeds, “4 . 165 : apolis Rp ees nee eas, 200.00 Mra. M. H. Gavin, New York, N. 14.00 nearly 5,000,000 metric tons (2,204 Ibs), fi 
217. Mieroull County, per fa hick Yietrict of Columbia Te lg in Relle Mrs. Ww Ga. Gordon, Minne ae. lis, nee - ciated . ene a ps 
* ford, Missoula, Mont rs 106 Fund, Washington, D. C ; 799.00 ca ae a ees te ae ede which would leave slightly over 3,500,000 il 
21%. Sharon O(N. D.) Mill & Elevator Vr. L. Thresher, Minneapolis... 1.50 Mrs. Talbot Aldrich. Ponkapog, Mass. 3.59 for export. 
Go. and eltinen® ...:. ae 250A North Dakota age nt, National - General ©. MeC. Reeve, Minneapolis, Linseed may give a crop of 1,500,000 t] 
219. Hf. Cc. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Il 50 Slevator Co.,, iInneapolis 2.00 * SS IEE aa RRR AR eg FRR ae Hp eRe 25.00 p rt. 1m ey 3 " » 
120. Whiteomb-Campbell Co. and citi Isaac H, Kdmonds, Minneapolis ° 25.00 Graham Hall, collected by Miss Edgar 15.00 to 1,750,000 metric tons, and oats one of 0 
zens, River Falls, Wis 150 lL. N. Kenyon, Minneapolis ; 5.00 Anonymous, collected by Miss Edgar. 27.00 about 1,000,000 to 1,250,000. fi 
Lexington (Mo.) Flouring Mills 25 Anonymous, Minneapolis eorese 1,00 Anonymous, collected by Miss Edgar. 10.50 “SRNESTO DANVERS. fe 
Currons Milling Co. and citizens, Victor Klinger, Slayton, Minn 5.00 - OER = pete ars t] 
Stewartville, Minn 35 Jeannette Window Glasa Co., Point $718.50 i ' , . 
423. C. W. Cheney Co, and citizens, Marion, Va ewe eeeeee 1,057.50 Purchase by Northwestern Miller for Indicated Winter Wheat Crop eC 
Fau Claire, Wis, *155 Clifford W aldron Jerome, Minneap Millers’ Belgian Relief Movement. $1,207.50 The following table shows the acreage and t] 
: GCG. B. Hees Co., Green Bay Wis 26 olis 2 ecaeee . R ar 1.50 condition of growing winter wheat Dec. 1, 
425. Jay Grain Co. and citizens, Mul rr. S. Mears, Annandale, Minn...... 3.00 ne ne a r $1. 926.00 as reported by the Department of Agricul- Ww 
berry, Ind ° be aes 6&3 Hl. A. Dew, Minneapolis rer 1.40 TY atl 15 ble ture, and the compilation of the Chicago tc 
426. Ames Mill Co. (for Prof. George H, Rt. Kelley, Minneapolis ‘ 5.00 > ae ane = * cane a — Trade Bulletin showing the indicated yield, k 
and school-children), Northfleld, Marshall H. Coolidge, Minneapolis. 10.00 Solnhin ie hy 18, 50 pairs, shipped to Phila- based on the December government figures 
Minn pean cbeanan 25 Miss Jessie K. Cray, Minneapolis. . 1.50 delphia Dec. , ee (000's omitted): 
227. Thiverside Milling Co. and citizens, tev. John J. Lawrence, Bingham r-—Condition— 
Clinton, lowa saw HOS ton, N. Y. .. ‘ ‘a 5.00 Concentrated Milk Yield, 10-year 
228 Charka (Minn.) Mill Co. and eiti Mra. M Rm. Jakman, Binghamton, 315 cases Carnation condensed milk Acres* bus* 1914 1913 av’ge 
zene eee ° ‘ ° 25 N. ¥ s , 5.00 contributed by Mr. James J. Hill . $1,000 Ne had 8,786 96 98 95 W 
229. Ban Antonio and Southweet Texas James TP. MeDonnell and citizens, Shipped to Philadelphia Dec 17 New se) 1,256 &2 95 94 in 
citizenr, San Antonio, Texas ‘ 108 Waverly, Minn 62.05 " oe 6 Pennsylvania 22,130 &5 97 92 
330. Young Mill & Elevator Co. and tev. A. L. Wilson and friends, Elk Delaware 2048 &8 95 91 d 
citizens, Volin. S. D ‘ ‘ 75 ton, S. D P . ° ‘ or 6.00 Summary Maryland 11,186 &9 95 90 u 
231. Wellington (Kaneas) Mig. & Elev, Lindstrom (Minn.) Mill Co. and = , P ne: .& Virginia 5 15,213 93 95 &8 
Co . ; Ae : ; oh eltisens ; ; ; 6.00 To Dec, 19 (result of 42 days ets W. Virginia... 3.445 92 95 RR ly 
23%. Citizens of Wellington, Kansas, A Rerkner and citizens, Waverly . : typ Ft N. Carolina,. 11,518 95 95 90 
and vicinity . ; ery 926 Minn ; ; ; 26.00 ae ca se Bars: ype Pag} ae “—~ —- 57,462 8. Carolina. 2.879 96 95 92 0 
433. Kirksville (Mo.) Roller Mills and Frank G. Clark, Chieago, Ml 50.00 gpl I al ae all ica Mi flour, 12.9009 © Georgia 3,648 94 92 92 re 
GUM crcisrisasurecsesiases 40 Mrs. Mary M. Wheeler, Minneapolis po ar pees hee as Ohio .....+.. 39,498 94 99 88 
$34. Cowgill & Hil Milling Co. and Columbian Feed Governor Co., Min "ha aenaestion ceaatiau “tah Indiana 49,068 89 98 88 SI 
citivens, Carthage, Mo : oor, neapolis . ae : . 25.00 y su 4 ribers reporting minimum ‘ as Illinois ..... 52,812 92 99 9 b 
Thomas Page Mig. Co., Topeka, Donmeyer-Gardner Co., Peoria, 1M 50.00 REOURED sere sessivcssersosess . 9,08 Michigan 16.756 92 95 90 B 
Kansas ¥" : : ‘an al) J. W. Weber and citizens, Slayton, Ket aiel tatat & . ' bed =~ Wisconsin ... 1,709 96 94 93 
226. Manhattan (Kansas) Mig. Co, 26 Minn sa 15.60 “tT ‘oy 1: oe a eee. iia LOWE cacncee 10,720 96 96 94 y 
337. Shawnee Milling Co. Tope ka, Elen Blevie, Minneapolis ' 5.00 OSs SU coeereres la ltt chal 15,000 Missouri 44,366 &9 98 90 
Kansas . , aa ‘ ad Jeanne Calonnec, Minneapolis ; 5.00 - —— Nebraska 68,739 90 86 93 vi 
838. Globe Milling. Co., Perham Mill ‘ ‘ Kansas ..... 136,952 80 100 90 
Co, and citizens, Perham, Minn 25 Total, Dee. 19... $21,774.77 Extent of Agent’s Authority Kentucky 11,037 89 98 88 b 
339. Kanens City (Mo.) mills and citi " ’ ili } e. ' Tennessee 10,987 90 96 90 st 
sense . ao TE ete -. ho —* A repre sentative who is empowered to Alabama . 1164 93 92 92 = 
240. Mauser Mill Co., Treichler, Pa.... 2h sell goods in carload lots subject to cer- Mississippi 26 «693 91 91 f 
241. Millbank ¢S. D.) Commercial Club 175 ' ;, , , tai imitations, such as a quire . TOURS cesses 20,505 8&9 102 &8 L 
242. Coehen (Ind.) Milling Co ; 26 Collected by the Millers of Minne- ~ a — ‘I all t os Oklahoma 46,380 83 103 87 
343. Peru (ind.) Milling Co. and citi apolis, to be converted into flour: that shipments shall be made f.o.b. a cer- Arkansas 3 90 99 88 ' 
f ’ : : : ¢ w 
zens ; é 60 tain place, cannot bind his concern by a Montana 19,647 98 91 
344. James J, Hill, St. Paul, Minn., 315 Washburn-Crosby Co $4,270.18  eontract of sale made by him in excess Wyoming ... 54 90 97 1 
cares condensed milk, Villebury Flour Mille Co ° 3,559.79 Nesges , i Colorado 5 276 92 91 he 
346. O. C. Shepard & Co, Medina Northwestern Consolidated Milling of such authority, if the purchaser is New Mexico. bb 95 o8 I 
Ohio, and citizens of Medina Co. (to Dee. 9 only)...... ... 221.00 chargeable with notice of such limitations. Arizona ..... 41 98 96 = 
County : e665 Kussell-Miller Milling Co . 2,189.52 . » purchase as bee vrevious oa 253 &9 96 in 
346. Minnenpolle Cere al Co., Ine, Belle Commander Mill Co P 74.00 If _ the I ir “we r h ” een I revi usly Nevada ..... 33 RR 99 = fi 
Plaine, Minn 7 Big Diamond Mills Co 15.09 furnished a printed copy of conditions jaano.....!! 394 11, 95 97 97 tl 
347. Harmon & Wallace, Owensville, W. J. Jennison Co, . 46.55 governing sales, he is presumed to know Washington., 1,174 29 100 9898 
Ind haus , 26 Barber Milling Co 159.00 » o ‘nts the f shethe Oregon ..... 686 ‘ 93 100 o8 
e contents rereo whe 2 
248. Oweneville (Ind.) Milling Co ‘ Cieorge (C. Christian & Co 384.00 th nt a ; f hether he has California .. 463 8,195 9S 100 91 
349. Seymour (Texas) Mill, Elev. & Sheffield-King Milling Co 28.50 actually re ac them or not. - -< . 
Light Co ; lL. Christian & Co., Ine 54.50 These principles were announced the Totals ....41,263 695,868 88.3 97.2 90.3 
350. St. John (Kansas) Mille and citi Sleepy eae eee Co 8.75 other day in a decision handed down by *In these ‘figures 000's are omitted. tl 
we ‘ , 50 Cannon illey } ing Co 23.00 ° Me » mf . 7 ae ee at 
os venre se ti *: i ‘c Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston (no re the North Carolina Supreme Court. tl 
261. W " iam Z - on Son, ale 7 Bort) nye stp iewelll Piticceicos -sapeis A ei United States Corn Crop b 
tes . , Dwight M taldwin, Jr aes 349.18 7 . The corn crop of the United States, as es- 
62. P elsler ¢ itine ce ; , : ’ 01 
2. I J ane and citizens, Odes eio9 Phoenix MIL Co ; ; "189.25 United States Barley Crop timated by the Department of Agriculture, 
63. Welle OM Flour Milling © North Star Feed & Cereal Co. (no The barley crop of thé United States, as by years, has been (000's omitted): rs 
13 el (Minn.) our Milling o - report) ..... ebates som walehs estimated by the Department of Agricul- Bus Bus Bus Or 
National Milling Co., ‘Toledo, Ohio 1,860 - ture, by years, has been (000s omitted): 1914..2,672,804 1906..2,927,416 1898. .1,924,143 oO 
ee wa” he eee oes Total reported to Dee, 19 $11,852.22 Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— Bus  1913..2,446,988 1905..2,707,993 1897..1,902,967 
McCoy Bros, Liberty, Ind., and 1914...194,953 1908...166,756 1902...124,954  1912..3,127,746 1904..2.467,480 1896,.2,283,876 P 
citizens of Union County 226 * * 191%. ..178,189 1907...153,597 1901...109,933  1911..2,531,488 1903..2,244,176 1895..2,161.138 
366. Renville (Minn.) Mill Co. and citi 1912. ..223,824 1906...178,916 1900... 58,926  1910..2,886,260 1902..2,523,648 1894..1,212,770 w 
zens sees ee 35 ’ we . . =— . 1911 160,240 1905...136,651 1899... 73,382 1909..2,652.190 1901..1,522,519 1893..1,619,496 
367. George W. Hughes and citizens, Collected by treasurer and sub-treasur 1910. ..178.832 1904...139,749 1898... 65.792 1908, 2,668,651 1900..2,105.102 1892..1.628,464 2 
1 


Starbuck, Minn ‘ ... *200 ers Of Minnesota Branch, Belgian Relief i909. ./173,321 1903...131,861 1897... 66.685  1907..2.592,320 1899..2,078,143 1891..2,060,164 
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Dominion Research Laboratory 

The new research laboratory of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce at 
Winnipeg is now completed and in op- 
eration. It is located on an upper floer 
of Postal Station B, in the north end of 
the city, where roomy and well-lighted 
quarters were available. 

Ihe equipment of this laboratory is 
most complete. Besides a small flour 
mill of the Wolf pattern it has a com- 
plete baking plant and the necessary ap- 
paratus for research work in the chem- 
istry of grain and grain products. 

The chemist in charge of this work is 
Dr. F. J. Birchard, a graduate of To- 
ronto University, and with post-graduate 
training in Europe. Before coming to 
Winnipeg he was engaged in research 

irk for the United States government 

Washington. His assistant is A. W. 
\lcock. 

!his laboratory is particularly intend- 
vd to reach a scientific solution of various 

oblems concerning the grains of west- 
crn Canada, with special reference to the 

lative values of the various grades, 
cir keeping qualities in various states 
f weather, best modes of handling, and 
her questions that seem likely to pro- 
uce better prices to producers and less 
onomic waste in handling. 

Canada is indebted to Sir George Fos- 

r, minister of trade and commerce, for 
he excellent idea of the establishment of 
his laboratory and for the businesslike 
ature of the questions that have been 
et for solution. A. H. Battey. 





Brokers and the War Tax 

Doubtless, the provision in the War 
lax bill of Oct. 22, 1914, for levy of a 
+20 tax on “commercial brokers” will be 
rovocative of controversies as to its 
cope, as was the case in connection with 
he similar provision in the War Tax bill 
if 1898. 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
ruled under the latter measure that a 
“commercial broker” was one who, with- 
out being an exclusive agent, made a 
business of negotiating sales or purchases 
for others on commission, without acquir- 
ing title or possession of the goods. 

Accordingly, it was ruled in one case 
that persons engaged in negotiating sales 
of flour for one company, sales of meats 
for another, and sales of other provisions 
for still other concerns, were subject to 
the tax. And that mill agents who re- 
ceived and forwarded orders, making 
their own bills and settlement for goods 
which were shipped direct from the mills 
to the customers, were “commercial bro- 
kers,” unless they were exclusive agents. 





Have Contracted Flour for Crop 

Pittsburgh manager of spring wheat 
mill says: Flour jobbers are not contract- 
ing for more than their immediate or 60- 
day needs. They believe any other policy 
under present conditions would be pure- 
ly speculative. 

It is apparent that about 50 per cent 
of the bakers have contracted for their 
requirements to next May or June. A 
small percentage have enough flour 
booked to last them throughout the crop. 
Believe the remainder are not booked be- 
yond 60 or 90 days. 

While both jobbers and bakers seem to 
view present market as normal, the job- 
ber prefers to buy only as he needs the 
stuff. The baker is inclined to buy only 
sufficient for protection, and to await 
future market action. 

The expressed opinion that this year 
would see more normal buying from 
month to month than the making of 
heavy contracts for deferred delivery are, 
I believe, proving true. This condition is 
in many ways very favorable, and I look 
for a satisfactory amount of business for 
the entire crop year. 





Buys Australian Wheat Crop 

A cable from Sydney, Australia, states 
that the legislative council has ratified 
the bill empowering the government to 
buy the whole of this year’s wheat crop 
of New South Wales at $1.22 bu. A 
normal crop in New South Wales is 35,- 
000,000 bus and of all Australasia 100,- 
000,000 bus, of which 60,000,000 is ex- 
ported, mostly to England. 

This year the crop is so short that some 
wheat is reported to have been bought in 
the United States for shipment to Aus- 
tralia. 
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Bakery Incorporations 

D. & M. Lunch and Bakery, Manhat- 
tan; capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: 
Philip Dincin, Morris Senger and Julius 
Medelowitz. 

George Elhardt Grocers’ & Bakers’ Co., 
St. Louis; capital stock, $25,000. Incor- 
porators: George and Benjamin Elhardt 
and C. A. Hatles. 

Sunbury Baking Co., Lemoyne, Pa; 
capital stock, $40,000. Incorporators: 
Lewis M. Bricker, William E. Bushey, 
Bruce B. Lefever and James A. Pryor. 

The Weinstein & Gootgeld Co., Troy, 
N. Y; capital stock, $3,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Max Weinstein, Max Freider and 
Samuel Goos. 

Norz Baking Co., Newark, N. J; capi- 
tal stock, $100,000. Incorporators: R. G. 
Higgins, R. Reise and.T. A. Murtaugh. 

American Baking Co., Boston; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: Samuel 
Hoffman, A. Azoff and Louis Weisman. 

Campbell Baking Co., Jersey City, N. 
J; capital stock, $300,000. Incorporators: 
J. R. Turner, H. Gunther and C. H. 
Jarvis. 

Norz Baking Co., Newark, N. J; capi- 
tal stock, $100,000. Incorporators: R. G. 
Higgins, H. Reise and T. A. Murtaugh. 

Navarre (Ohio) Baking Co; capital 
stock, $15,000. Incorporators: Alfred 
Nickles and others. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
Acres 
Winter Spng 





7-—Bushels—, 
Total Wint Spng Tot 


1914.. 35,387 17,990 53,377 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,699 18,455 60,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,162 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 636 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29.983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 326 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,5645 46,202 363 307 670 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in the United States for 
1914, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, with comparisons (000's omit- 
ted): 





o—1914—_7 1913+, 

Wheat— acres bus acres bus 
Winter... 35,387 684,990 31,699 623,561 
Spring... 17,990 206,027 18,485 239,819 
Totals... 53,377 891,017 50,184 763,380 
Corn ......105,067 2,672,804 105,820 2,446,988 
Oats ceccee 38,383 1,141,060 38,399 1,121,768 
Barley .... 7,528 194,953 7,499 178,189 
PO vscevve 2,533 42,779 2,557 41,381 
Flaxseed .. 1,927 15,559 2,291 17,853 
Hay, tons.. 48,000 70,071 48,954 64,116 
13,833 


Buckwheat. 796 16,881 805 

United States Grain Crops 

The attached table gives the final esti- 

mate by the Department of Agriculture of 

the grain and flaxseed crops by years (in 
millions of bus): 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax 


1914...... 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 
1913...... 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 
1913...... 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 
1911.....+. 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 
1910..... - 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 18 
1909...... 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 
1908...... 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 


1907...... 634 2,690 764 154 32 26 
1906...... 736 2,927 965 180 33 2 
1905..... - 693 2,702 963 137 28 28 

Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b, Kansas City, the closing price of No, 2 
hard wheat at Kansas City on Dec. 12, and 
on approximately the same date in other 
years: 





No. 2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 


hard ent hard ent 
1914....$1.11 $4.85 1906....$ .70% $3.10 
SO) a 8.80 1906.... 80% 3.75 
1912.... .84 3.75 1904.... 1.05 4.85 
1911.... 1.01% 4.30 1903.... 71 3.15 
1910... 93% 4.26 1902.... 66% 2.90 
1909.... 1.12% 4.65 1901.... .74% 3.05 
1908.... 1.01% 4.40 1900.... 65% 3.00 
1907.... .98% 4.26 1899.... .65% 3.00 


Price of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 
1 northern wheat at Minneapolis on Dec 
18, and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 





Year lnor Pat Year 1 nor Pat 
1914.....$1.19% $5.85 1900.....$ .72 $3.60 
1913 . 86% 4.45 1899..... 65 3.28 
1912. 82% 4.26 1898..... 64 3.30 
1911 1.05% 6.35 1897... 95 4.60 
1910 1.02 4.95 1896..... 78 4.10 
1909 1.13 6.60 1895..... 61 2.80 
1908 1.09 5.26 1894..... 59 3.00 
1907 1.07 5.30 1893 62 3.30 
1906 : a 3.90 1892... 64 3.45 
190f..... .84 4.26 1891..... 87 4.45 
1904 « Sea 6.60 1890..... 90 4.70 
2908....2 4.35 1889 78 4.25 
S908 ..c00 one 3.70 1888..... 1.07 6.20 
1901 oe tS 3.76 1887..... -73 4.35 


Northwestern Flour Output— 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 60,115 bbis, from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 12, 1914, with comparisons, in bbis 
(000's omitted): 

c—Output—, -~Exports— 
1914 1913 1914 1913 











Minneapolis ...16,934 16,871 1,760 1,692 
Duluth-Superior 1,178 1,070 154 198 
62 outside milis 9,991 9,905 187 244 
Totals ...... 28,103 27,846 2,101 2,134 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION BY SAME MILLS 
1914 1913 
bus bus 
Minmneapolie ....cecccccecscs 76,203 75,920 
Duluth-Superior ..........++-. 6,301 4,815 
6S quteide mnllle .ccccccccess 44,959 44,572 
Tetals .cccvcoccescvecessess 126,463 125,307 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Dec. 
12, 1913, with comparisons (000's omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
BORG. coccvevces 76,240 1904...... . 38,586 
BORS. covceccas 8 Sea 34,404 
1912... cccoes C1,S0S 2OOB.cccsccees 48,151 
BOGE ieceeates cS, APA 59,356 
BORD. contssose eee Mo a6cuves 61,082 
SOGD. cosvcas ye SAGES BOGR. cocwcccce 57,143 
BOOB cccscaens 62,064 1898.......... 30,559 
1907... ce cccces 45,319 1897.....0..2- 34.744 
1906. .cccccves 43,836 1896.......... 54,284 
BOOS. . ps cccese $8,835 1806... csecces 66,834 
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BAKERY WANTS 








BAKER, GOOD QUICK THIRD HAND ON 
bread, wishes position; reliable, compe- 
tent; references. Address 1077, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








LOCATION FOR BAKERY WANTED— 
Give population, dominating nationality, 
number of bakeries in town and particu- 
lars as to general opportunity; references 
on application. Address 1108, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATION WANTED BY AN ALL- 
around baker to take charge; 23 years’ 
experience; guarantee satisfaction; tem- 
perate; straight or sponge doughs; regular 
as clockwork; **ate terms and particulars. 
Address 1075, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

HIGH-CLASS, EXPERIENCED BAKERY 
superintendent seeks position; now em- 
ployed; sufficient chemical knowledge to 
test out flour and other raw materiale; 
age 43; married; speak German; refer- 
ences. Address 1087, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











FLOUR MILL—ONLY MILL 


FOR SALE 
in town of 4,000, having large custom 


trade; owners have died and heirs wish 
to dispose of business. Call on or address 
Kennedy Co., Newcomerstown, Ohlo. 





Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by the North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS HEAD MILLER, OR SECOND IN A 
large mill; have had 18 years’ experience 
as miller in United States and Canada. 
Address A. Umhauer, Bellmore, L. I, N. Y. 


BY JAN. 1, POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in either corn or wheat mill, or would rent 
small mill with privilege of buying. Ad- 
dress Dave Manson, 617 Depot Avenue, 
Dixon, Ill. 

BY EXPERIENCED GERMAN MILLER 30 
years of age, position in flour mill at 
once; speak English and German; will 
go anywhere. Address 1102, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN OR SALES- 
manager by high-grade, energetic Ameri- 
can of 40; has selling record; good habits; 
open for change. Address M. Franklin, 
1309 Warren Road, Lakewood, Ohio. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 60-300 BBLS; 
age 30; married; 16 years’ experience; 
guarantee satisfaction; do not use liquor 
or tobacco; can come on 10 days’ notice. 
Address 1109, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


BY SALESMAN WITH ESTABLISHED 
trade in New England, position with mill 
of good capacity, making high quality 
flour; salary or commission. Address “F, 
J. S.," care Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver 
Street, New York City. 


YOUNG, ENERGETIC MAN, FAMILIAR 
with developing new trade in cities and 
with handling of distributing agencies, in- 
cluding use of local advertising, seeks 
position; references Address 1105, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 








AM OPEN FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller in 1,000-5,000 bbi mill have had 
wide experience with the different varie 
ties of wheat and can get results; am 
strictly temperate. Address M. W. Coul- 
son, P. O. Box 471, Kansas City, Mo 


EXPERIENCED IN SALES AND AC- 
counting, large and small milis, also in- 
terior elevators; young man seeks posi- 
tion; progressive and can do things; don't 
watch the clock; references. Address 1101, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FIRST-CLASS MILLER AND MILLING 
engineer, with wide experience in wheat, 
corn and cereal milling and mill construc- 
tion, desires position with mill-building 
firm, or in charge of milling plant; 
draughtsman; references furnished. Ad- 
dress 1083, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

AN EXECUTIVE POSITION WITH GRAIN 
or flour mill company; can handle sales, 
collections, credits and manage office with 
efficiency; expert services in accounting, 
backed by eight years of professional prac- 
tice; several years in milling business. 
Address 1086, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTOMATIC SCALE FOR SALE, STAND- 
ard make; good condition. Address 1094, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—RICHARDSON IMPROVED 
three-apron oat and wheat separator; good 
order. Address Berry Bros. Milling Co., 
Hector, Minn. 

CORLISS ENGINE FOR SALE—12x30 
right hand, good repair, bargain price, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Inquire Power Equip- 
ment Co., Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO PURCHASE MILL 
of 300 to 500 bbis capacity in spring 
wheat territory, or would consider 
half interest. Give full particulars as 
to location, railroad facilities and 
power. Address Z. M. G., care North- 
western Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, III. 








E. A. Pynch & Co. 
Roll Grinding and 
Corrugating 


311 Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 
N.W. Agents for The 8. Howes Co. 








“MIXOMETER” 


The Sure and Accurate Machine 
for Self-Raising Flour 


Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
1119 North 6th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Wa. A. Frame, ©. A. 
RicHarp Dovanerry, C, A 


Frame, Dougherty & Co. 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Maintain a Department for Milling 


Auditing and Systems 


815-816 PLyMouTH BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, NEW YORK CITY 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





HIGH GRADE 








KERN’S SUCCESS 


The Flour of Quality 
Money invested in quality pays big dividends 


JOHN B. A. KERN & SONS 


MILWAUKEE 
Manufacturers of Kern’s Celebrated Rye Flour and Cereal Products 


New England Representative: Grorce B. Tuompson, 511 Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 








Cream of WheatFlour 


always uniform; always the best at a fair price. 
We want some live buyers who are willing to 
pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Manufacturers of the Original and Only 


ren Rye Flour 


FORD MILLING CO. 
Established 1852 Janesville, Wis. 


ATLAS 


Fancy Spring Wheat 





Patent Flour 











THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Pure Rye and Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers. 


omega General Offices at STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Made in the most modern mill in Made by 


Atlas Flour Mills 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, Props. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


the country and located in the 
rye growing section of Wisconsin. 


GRAND RAPIDS MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Wis. 














We are the largest producers of 
R } EK F i O [ R Rye Flour in the United 
States. 


Open for trade in all Markets. 


THE BLODGETT MILLING Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Established 1849 


Write our nearest agency for 
territory if open for the best 
spring wheat patent flour. 


H an We are large manufactur- 

Wisconsin = = pad 4 ed > 7 

pring eat Flour. e 

Rye Flour also make a specialty of 

mixed cars of rye and wheat flour and mill- 
feed. Trade in all markets wanted. 


The Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Boston Office, 330 Board of Trade Bldg. 





C. 8. McCartuy, Manager 











RYE FLOUR 


Exclusively 


Krueger & Lachmann Milling Co., Neenah, Wis. 


Pittsburgh Office, 711 Bessemer Building 
L. C. CooK, Manager 


WE WANT MORE BUYERS 


Rye Flour, Spring Wheat Flour, 
Winter Wheat Flour, Mixed Cars 


WILLY & COMPANY 


Merchant Millers 500 Barrels Daily 
APPLETON, WIS., U. 8. A. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 105 New Rosenbloom Bldg. 
J. W. WALTER, JR., Manager 


Cleveland, Ohio, 210-212 Engineers Building 
E. J. BURKLEY, Representative 
Central States Territory 




















We manufacture in separate mills Dakota Spring Wheat Flour 
also Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Ask for Samples and Prices. 
JOHN P. DOUSMAN MILLING CO., De Pere, Wis. 


WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 
Reters to this 


paper 403 to 407 New York Life Building Minneapolis, Minn. 














All Kinds Corn Goods and Durum Wheat Products 


Spring, Winter, Rye and Buckwheat Flours 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CAR LOTS 


CEREAL MILLS COMPANY, Wausau, Wisconsin 


Successors to H. E. MCEACHRON Co. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high grade, pure 
winter rye flour. 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
Waupaca, Wis. 





The purest, strongest and most economical 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


for Self Rising Flour 
is made by 
Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co. 
New York, N. Y., and Camden, N. J. 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 
I. W. YORK & CO., Portage, Wis. 


We are in want of some good Eastern trade. 
Write for samples. 
Capacity, 300 Barrels 








Hydraulic Turbines 


We are prepared to fur- 
nish turbines of almost 
any power or speed for 
heads from 5 feet to 600 
feet, equipped with either 
‘wicket or cylinder gates. 





Send for Bulletin O 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


POWER ENGINEERING COMPANY, Agents, OHICAGO OFFICE 
644 American 


Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. Trust Building 











